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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In preBenting the fifth volume of the Sunday 
Library to the religious World, the Editor feeb 
persuaded that its contents will not be found inferior 
to those of any volume which has preceded it. In 
the avowal of his belief of this fact, the Editor might 
take the same opportunity of noticing the complete 
success of the Work, so as to tempt him into an 
extension of the number of volumes : but, on the 
maturest consideration, no mducement will cause 
him to alter his determination of confining it to the 
JbUofomg, or turA volume — iriiidi will be the last ; 
and which, when united to its precursors, will, it is 
presumed, fiimish the Christian with a series of 
Discourses, calculated, under every dispensation, to 
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render him all the aid and comfort of which he may 
stand in need. 

In the mean time, the Editor requeste the atten- 
tion of the Public to the Work, of which the title 
is annomiced in the last page of the preceding Ad- 
vertisements; — a work, which maybe considered 
no unfit Companion of tAat to which its patronage 
has been already extended. 
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THOMAS NEWTON, D. D. 

LORD BISHOP OF BBISTOL, AND BtAH OP ST. VAVh't. 



The bench of English Bishop* ma; jiutly numlwr the 
tmiueiil prelate, whose uime ttand* nbore, among jti brighlcat 
□inameota. His lerTicn, not lesi to the caiue of lilenturt in 
general than to his profeuion in particular, were on all 
Dccsiioiu oppoitene uid substantial ; — at the same time that 
thej were adorned and upheld bj & pnri^ of life aod raavilj 
of mannen than which nothing could have been mora ei- 
emplaiy. lie two great works bj which Bishop Newton'i 
□ame will more decidedly go down to posterity, are, his 
DiiKriatiim on tin FTepieda, and bi> edition of the PoUiail 
Worla (f Milton i the latter, a master-piece at ili kind ; and 
first appearing in 1749, in two spleDdidquartOTolumet. Thii 
first publication contained only the FaraiSte Lost. In due 
time (ilSS) it was succeeded by the Paradae B^aintd and 
the JUiRin- Foenu, in one quarto volume. His was not 
only the first regular Variantm edition of Hilton's poetical 
works, — enriched with much chfuce information from War- 
burton, Jortin, Fesrce, and others, — but embodying all that 
was Tslusble in prerious annDtators, including the Essays 
of Addison. It was also adorned by engravings, fi-om the 
designs of no very despcable master ; for Siynuai, who was 

VOL. V. B 
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2 BISHOP N£WTOH. 

Ihe Stoddvt of hii day, now ud then pnent* ui with ■ 
striking reproentatian of the tfaoughu of the poet. Lord 
Baih, the Bisbop'a patron, waiat the eipenae of Iba engnnngg; 
and tuch wai the nicccaa of thu happy tmion of learning and 
art, that the editor liied to lee eight impnaaona of hia labouis. 
The work wu aiio well got up in other reipedi. The p^per 
and printing were excellent; and the correctneoi of Ihe leit 
waa such, that Baittrville waa induced to tend the magic of hia 
preaa to contribute to ili celdirit;. Hia edition of the text 
onlj, in two amoJI quarto Tolumes, ia one of the most 
beautiAd efforts of his tjpogi^bical skill. 

Bishop Newton^s feme ia inseparslile from this admirable 
perfismsuce. It is as much superior to Warburtm's Variorum 
edition of Pope, as is that of Steerena's Shakapeare to all that 
preceded it. Mr. Todd has, doubtless, enlarged the sphere of 
intelligence connected with the illustratjon of Milton's leit, 
by a crowd of appoute authorities, and by moat curious and 
felicitoua research ; but the prerious labours of our Bishop 
can at no time become obsolete. For half a century there was 
no similar work comparable with it. In the indulgence of 
tbeae eipreasiona I may be iufluenced by the force of early 
habits and reminisceDces. The works of Milton and Pope, 
edited by Bishops Mewton and Waifaurtoa, were among my first 
book- acquisitions on entering a college-life at Oxford { and I 
read both works with an intensity of intereat and delight 
which it were now difficult to dcacribei 
through the night, (ill mom 



But these are ■' flying words. " Bishop Newton's Diittilalien 
an fAe Pn^hecia ^^ the "magnnm opus" of his profesdonal 
labours — was Arat publiahed in 1T54, Bto. ; since which it 
has re-appeared in a TBriety of forms, with more or less critical 
aid, down to the present day. It has now the sanction of 
lime — conBrmaliTeof its being wnisraHaaaLB to the library of 
a clergyman. Its learned and amiable author surriTed the 
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publication ncul; thirty yean, dying in 17BS,uillNTBtli7Mr 
of his age. In (he sptdnteaa at his seimoDS liera "'rtnl. the 
Am baa been cbosco with rttenaee chleflj to the numn 
naiOD of the Bridah public. It was pnacbed befiHc 
George III. on hit acccadon Mthe cmwn of these tealms; 
and it is now repriulcd on the ere of the coronadoD of his Mn, 
^illiua IV. The ■enoom of Biibop Newton are com- 
paiativelj few, aod chieflf On oTcaaonal subjects ; as, indaad, 
MA tbe eneuing will testiQ'. Hia " Dissertations,'' howntr, 
have the character of (eniiani, and are, many of them, of 
admir^le force and tendency. 
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GOD AND THE KING • 



Fear God ; Jbiuur the Xing' 

It hath been observed, and a very just observation 
it is, that there is a concatenation of the virtues as 
well as of the vices ; that they are linked as it were 
together, and one draweth on and inferreth another. 
Our Saviour himself hath in effect asserted the 
same thing, in saying (Matt xxiL 40.) that " on 
the two great commandments," the love of God and 
the love of our nei^bour, " hang all the law and 
the prophets." But some virtues have a nearer 
relallDn and connectionthan others, are more closely 
and intimately united, and one floweth naturally 
and almost necessarily from another. Of this kind 
are the two precepts which St. Peter hath joined 
U^ether, " Fear God ; honour the king." 

Religion and govenunent are the two main pillars 
which support the world. Without them there 
would be nothing but anarchy, and coofusion, and 
every evil work. Take down the one and you 
weaken the other ; they must both stand or &11 

• Fntt:bed before Ibe King on the d*; of hii accesgiOD, 
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6 God and &e Saig. [bishop 

together. For which reason St. Peter hath fitly 
joined t<^ther the two precepts of " fearing God 
and honouring the king." They are great and im- 
portant duties when considered separately; they 
are of greater force and efficacy «4ien taken con- 
jointly; and die former is the proper foundation 
and support of the latter. For it will ever be found 
truCf Chat they who have the justest sense of their 
duty to God, are most loyal and obedient to the 
king. The best men and Christians always make 
the best citizens and subjects. 

When St. Peter united the two precepts of " fear- 
ing God and honouring the king," as he could mean 
to represent only the true God, not any idols or 
false gods, as the proper object of our fear ; so he 
designed to recommend only a just and lawful 
prince, not a lawless tyrant, as a character deserv- 
ing of our honour. " An idol," as St. Paul saith, 
(l Cor, viL 4.) " is nothing in the world," and, in- 
stead of being made an object of worship, ought 
rather to be treated with contempt. A tyrant is 
frorse than nothing, and so far irom deserving ho- 
nour, that he is more justly entitled to hatred and 
abhorrence. As it is only the true God that we 
are to Jiar and worship ; so it ie only a just and 
lawful prince that we are to honour and ot^ t and 
these, if considered separately! are ^eat and im- 
portant duties in themselves. 

The " fear of God " is not a superstitious horror, 
but a religious veneration of his divine majesty, to 
live always as in hia presence, to reverence his holy 
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J Gcd and the King. 7 

Dame and his word, to stand in awe and sin not, to 
regard nothing so much as his favour, to dread 
nothing so much as his displeasure : and who can 
reject upon the greatnesi of God and the littleness 
of man, and not tremble before him ? Every attri- 
bute almost of the Deity may property excite and 
work upon our fear. We are naturally under tamt 
awe and apprehension when we come before our 
earthly superiors ; but we are at all times in the 
more immediate presence of the great God of 
heaven and earth. No man can consider and com- 
pare together hia omnipotence wtth our imbecility 
and weakness, his omniscience with our frailty and 
^norance, his purity and perfection with our shu 
and wickedness, and not be ready to profets with 
holy Job (xxiii. 15.), " Therefore am I troubled at 
his presence ; when I consider, I am afraid of him." 
The very goodness of God will make all ingenuous 
natures fearful of offending him, accivding to that 
of the psalmist (PtaL cxxx. 4.), " Here is forgive- 
ness with thee that thou mayest be feared." Not 
one adequate object of our fear can be found if not 
the righteous govemcMr of the world, our ini^iector 
here, and our judge hereafter. (Luiie, xii. 4, 5.) 
" Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and eAtr 
that, hove no more that they can do ; but I will 
forewarn you whom you shall fear," saith our Sa- 
viour ; " fear him whidi, after he hath killed, hath 
power to cait into hell ; yea, I say unto you, Fear 

As " the fear of God" indudeth several duties, 
a 4 
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■o likewise doth " the hcHiour of the king," and 
extendeth to all dvil magistrates, not only " imto 
the king a« supreme," (1 jPe^ii. IS, 14.) but likewise 
" imto governors, as unto them that are sent by 
him for the puniBhment of evil doers, and fbr the 
praise of them that do well." Society cannot sub- 
ust without regularity and order, without some to 
govern and some to obey. A fit digposition and 
subordination of the parts is as necessary in the 
body politic as in the natural body ; and the hand 
and the foot can ill perform their functions without 
tiie head to direct and the eye to oversee. Not 
only the peace and harmony of society will be 
^Killed for want of subordination, but discord and 
confusion and misery will ensue. For his own pri- 
vate uterest therefore, as well as for the public 
emolument, a man should pay all due honour to the 
higher powers ; and commonly they who are the 
first to violate order are the first to suffer fbr it. 
Every society haUi armed the magistrate with force 
sufficient to chastise such insolent offenders ; and not 
only they, but often their &iends and families, are 
involved in the fatal consequences of their disobe- 
dience. Honour is due to all inferior magistrates, 
and much more to the superior, for the benefits 
which redound from good government Gratitude 
as well as duty requires it at our hands ; and he 
must be not only a bad citizen, but a bad man, who 
can refuse it. 

So great, important, and necessary are these 
duties when considered separately ; but they are of 
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mudi greater force and efficacy when taken con- 
jointly, and reciprocally confirm and Btrengtben 
eacJi oAer. Religion and loyalty go beat hand in 
hand together. Thefearof Godenforcethobedience 
to the lawa; and obedience to the lava promoteth 
the fear of God. True religion is the best support 
of good goremment; and good government maintains 
and encourages true religion. So that it ia no vi- 
sionary scheme, but there ii a real foundation, in 
the nature of tJiings for the alliance and union be- 
tween Church and State ; and what God and the 
constitution of things have thus joined together, let 
not men impiously pretend to put asunder. 

If we would attain any just conception of the 
ways and means whereby civil policy contributes to 
the promotion of true religion, we cannot form our 
notions upon any constitution better than our own, 
especially as we see it happily administered at pre- 
sent, liie king or, to speak more generally, the 
civil magistrate protects and defends the church 
from injury and violence, of professed enemies with- 
out, and of ftlse brethren within. He not only pro- 
tects and defends the churdi irom danger, but also 
provides for her support and maintenance by a 
public endowment for her ministers ; so that, accord- 
ing to the prediction of the evangelical prophet, 
(Ita. xlix. 23.) " kings are " properly " her nursing- 
fedters, and queens her nursing-mothers." He 
allows to the beads and governors of the church a 
seat in the court of legislature and supreme judica- 
ture of the kingdom, to sit there as watchmen and 
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10 God and the King. [bishop 

guardiaiiB, b) see that nothing be enacted or ad* 
judged contrary to the interestt of the church and 
rdigion. He permits the exercise of ecclesiaatical 
jurisdictioD with coercive powers for the reformation 
of manner!, to BU[^ly the deficiencies of civil judi- 
catures, and ratifies and enfiirces spiritual censuret 
1^ temporal penalties. He forther promotes the 
fbar of God and a sense of religion by punishing 
impiety and pro&neness, vice and immorality, more 
especially such as is typfoaXK to or destructive of 
good government (^Som, xiii. 4.) ; " for he beareth 
not the sword in vain, and is a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil." He not only dis- 
countenances and punishes the bad, but also rewards 
and encourages the good, and manifests himself to 
be " sent" (1 PH. iL 14^) as for the punishment of 
" evil doers," so likewise " for the praise of them 
that do well." But a good magistrate, a good king, 
no way promotes religion and virtue more effectually 
than by his own example. They who resist all other 
motives, will yet have some regard to royal example. 
It is of greater force than the dead letter of sta- 
tutes. It is a living law to the whole nation. Happy 
are the people who can look up to the throne for a 
pattern of goodness, and experimentally find and 
feel the first in rank to be the first also in virtue. 

Such influence hath the state upon religion, but 
religion Operates more strongly upon the state, and 
" the fear of God " is the best foundation and sup- 
port of " the honour of the king." Religion would 
be required of ns, even if we lived without govem- 
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ment or society ; but no govemmeat or gociet^ can 
tolerably aubsist without religiou. A nation of 
Btheiats vould be worse than a nation o( Hottentots. 
" The fear of God " is the basii, a* of all the socdal 
duties, lo particularly of obedience to the civil 
powers. The one comprehends and includes the 
other, at the greater the less. From the one the 
other follows by natural consequence ; and nothing 
canbeof higher obligation than the will of God. If 
liie authority rf God cannot constrain and oblige 
us, it must be expected that the authority of man 
will have but little lasting efiect upon us. Loose - 
principles of religion must necessarily introduce 
loose principles of government, and disturb the 
peace and order end happiness of society. If men 
are under no fear or restraint of God, there can be 
no dependence upon the most solemn oaths and 
engagements, which are the greatest securities of 
government. Shake off this principle, and you un- 
hinge the world; there is no bond to hold society 
together. 

Religion is necessary for the support of govern- 
ment, as nothing else can supply the defects of 
human laws end constitutions. For human laws 
respect only overt acts, and bind the outward man ; 
but the fear of God controls the mind end con- 
science, directs the intentions as well as regulates 
the actions. A man may be guilty of many breaches 
of the law in private, and yet escape public justice ; 
but he will do nothing amiss in private any more 
than in public who setteth God always before bim, 
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aud acteth always as in hU presence. A man may 
be very wicked and profligate, ofiend against the 
spirit of the law, and yet keep within the letter of 
it ; but religion influenceth the whole man, and will 
make us {Ram. xiii. 5.) " subject not only for wrath 
but also for conscience-sake." Human laws cannot 
reatrain and prohibit some irregularities without the 
danger of introducing others as pernicious and de- 
BtructiTe ; but (PtaL xix. 7-) " the law of the Lord 
is perfect, convertii^ the bouV and equally an 
enemy to every evil work. Human laws principally 
enjoin such duties as more immediately affect the 
being and safety of society, but others diere are no 
less conducive to the public wel&re and happiness, 
such as humanity, hoBpitality, charity, gratitude, 
love of our country, and the like, which human laws 
cannot reach. Here, therefore, religion is wanted 
to lend an hclpiDg hand, to complete the obligation, 
and enforce it by divine authority. Human laws 
are framed rather to punish and discountenance the 
had, thui to reward and encourage the good; bo 
that in this sense we may say truly with the apostle 
(1 Tim. V. 9.), that « the law is not made for a 
righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient, 
Ibr the ungodly and for sinaers." Princes and 
governors cannot always distinguish the proper 
objects of their favour. Thb privilege belongs to 
him alone, who trieth the hearts and the reins. But 
if they were able to distinguish them, yet human 
means can never find a fund sufficient to reward 
them. The sanction of rewards, dierefore, must be 
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derived from religion. God, and God aiaat, can 
{MaU. x»i. 27.) " reward every man according lo 
hiB works." 

Religion not only supplies the defects of human 
laws, but farther improves and advances our civil 
duties to the highest perfection. The church wisely 
consults and promotes the honour of the Icing by 
acknowledging her own dependency and his su- 
premacy in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as civil. 
This power was for many ages usurped by a foreign 
bishop ; but, by being restored to its rightful and 
lawful proprietor, all the absurdities are avoided, all 
the inconveniences are prevented of an empire 
within an empire. We are now taught (1 P«<.ii. IS.) 
to " submit ourselves to the king as supreme for the 
Lord's sake ;" and none oliier principle of duty can 
be so steady and permanent as this, or so to be 
depended upon at all times and upon all occasitms. 
Convenience, interest, the fear of puni^ment, the 
hope of preferment, may avail much in engaging 
some men's obedience ; but if these circumstances 
should happen to change, their dispositions and 
a&ct^ons may change too, unless actuated by the 
superior motives of religion and the fear of God. 
Religion and the fear of God should be the rule and 
measure of our obedience to the civil powers. We 
should obey in every thing that is right, and in 
nothing that is wrong. A good prince vxnild not, 
and a bad one ought not to be Airther obeyed. Re- 
ligion and the fear of God will not only influence 
OUT external obedience, but also command the heart 
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and affections ; so that we dutU pay our duty for 
duty's sakC) and without any subterfuge or evasion 
{Rom. xiii. 7.) " render to all their dues, tribute to 
whom tribute ie due, custom to whom custom, fear 
to whom fear, honour to whom houour." Religion 
and die fear of God will not only produce the moat 
ready and cheerfiil submiaaion, the most faithful and 
hearty service, but will likewise engage our devo- 
tions ; and besides paying the tribute of our obe- 
dience, we shall offer up (I Tim. ii. 1, &e.) our 
most " earnest supplicatjona and prayers for kings, 
and for all that are in authority, that we may lead 
a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty. This," saidi the apostle, " is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour : " and 
if our Saviour hath promised to bear the petitions 
of" two or three" assembled tc^ether in his name, 
how prevalent must be the united prayers of a 
whole church and kingdom ! Besides " supplications, 
prayers," and " interceBBions," the apostle mentions 
also " giving of thanks ;" and surely we never can 
have greater reason to be thankful - than for the 
blessings of good government, for the happiness 
that we enjoy and have long enjoyed, and for the 
hope and prospect that we have of its being con- 
tinued to the latest generations. If we are not in 
all respects the happiest people upob earth, it must 
be only our own perverseness and dissensions that 
will disturb our happiness. 

Since, then, the Church sstiA Stat« have so much 
influence upon each other, let those who govern, 
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cherish and promote religion, u they would render 
their government easy and happy. Let those also 
who would be thought religious, approve their reli- 
gion hy their loyalty; and those who would be 
thought faithful subjects, approve their loyalty by 
their religion. The case of God and a good king 
is the direct reverse to that of God and mammon 
The duties are inseparable. We cannot duty serve 
the one without serving the other. We cannot 
" fear God," we cannot be good Christians, and not 
" honour the king." We cannot " honour the king," 
we cannot be good subjects, and not " fear God." 
Wherefore {Jamet, ii. 13.) " so speak ye, and so do, 
as they that shall be judged hy the law of liberty." 
" Render, therefore, unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar's, and unto God the things which are God's," 
" Happy are the people that are in such a case, 
yea, blessed are the people who have the Lord for 
their God!" 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN.* 

LUKK, X. Si- 
Go, and dtlkeu hianie. 

At the first hearing of these words, yoM will recol- 
lect them to be the conclusion and application of 
the parable or story of the traveller " that fell 
among thieves, who stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half 
dead :" a parable so well known, that I presume 
there is not any occasion to refresh jour memory 
with a detail of the circumstances of it. It is re- 
lated in Budi a natural and lively manner, that many 
have been inclined to think it a real story rather 
than a parable: but whether it be the one or the 
other, it is so very striking and afibcting, that it 
cannot &il of leaving the strongest impression upon 
every breast that hath the least tincture of hu- 
manity. Instead therefore of entering into the par- 
ticulars of the story, it will he sufficient to consider 
the example of the good Samaritan, which our Sa- 
viour here proposeth for our imitation, and to show 
how proper and applicable it is to the design of this 
present assembly, the support and encouragement 

* Prached at BriKol, for the beneflt of the Inemuu;. 
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of an hoapital for the relief of the aick and the 
diseased, the maimed and the wounded, that we 
majF not, like the priest and Levite, " paw bj' on 
the other side," but like the good Samaritan " hare 
compassion on them," and, as our Saviour exhorta 
us, " go and do likewise." 

I. The first particular that will naturally engage 
our attention is the person here proposed for a 
pattern of goodness, a Samaritan, a strainer and 
alien from the commonwealth of Israel ; by which 
trait our Saviour plainly designed, not only to lessen 
the prejudices of his countrymen against the people 
of Samaria, but withal to signify what is of inuoh- 
greater use and importance, that there may be good 
men of all religions and countries, that acts.of mert^ 
and kindness are the principal acts of re%ion, that 
a man's practice is to be regarded more than his 
profession, and let his profession be what it will, his 
humanity and charity will be still a powerful recom- 
mendation of him, and an example worthy of 
imitation. 

It must be confessed that the Samaritans were 
no better than a mongrel race, descended from 
idcdatrous heathens and apostate Jews. They were 
really heretics and schismatics from the true church 
of God ; and instead of making, as they ought to 
have made, Jerusalem their place of worship, they 
!iet up temple against temple and altar against altar 
on mount Gerizim. By these means so great en- 
mity was kindled between the two nations, and 
their religious difterences were inflamed to such a 
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height, that th^ had no civil intercoune or cor- 
raq>ondeace the one with the other ; for, aa St. John 
obaervea (J<Ak, vr. Sl), " the Jews liave no dealings 
with the Samaritaiu." Our Saviour, who was him- 
ielf univereal love and benevolence, took every 
pTc^>er occasion of reproving these narrow prejudices 
in others, and of opening and enlarging their minds 
to more nohle and generous sentiments. Several 
instances might be given psrticularijr with regard 
to the Samaritans ; and here, in the story before us, 
we see him recommending a compassionate Sama- 
ritan to our imitation in preference to two ve- 
nerai^ characters of his own nation, a priest and 
aLevite. 

, Humanit; and compassion are the distinguishing 
characterutica of men as men. Religion may im- 
prove them. Religion can never extmguish them. 
It is only a &]se religion that can ever suppress or 
extinguish them. The true religion will always 
cherish and improve them : and " by this," saith 
our Saviour (John, xiii. 35.), " shall all men know 
that ye are my di3ci{de«, if ye have love one to 
another.' This is the test and criterion of true 
religion (Jamet, i. 27-). " Pure religion, and unde- 
filed before God end the Father, is this, to visit the 
Jatherlesa and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted firom the world." Without this 
all other marks of religiim are vain and to no pur- 
pose (1 G>r.xiiL 2, S.). " Though we have all 
ftith BO that we could remove mountains, though 
we give our bodies to be burned" and die marten 
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for our religion, ■' yet if we haTe not diarity, it 
profiteth us nothing." [t is not so much what we 
have believed as what we have practised that will 
avail to our eternal salvation. 

As good works are the grace and ornament of 
the best religion, so they are some palliation and 
excuse eves for the worst. If we measure by our 
Saviour's rule, we shell think a charitable Samaritan, 
a heretic, a schismatic, more deserving than a proud 
priest and Levite, than two uncharitable orthodox 
believers, more valuable in himself, more imitable 
to men, more acceptaUe to God. For (^AcU, x. 34, 
S5-) " God is no respecter of persons : but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteous* 
□ess, is accepted with him." 

About modes of faith there will always be dis' 
putes and differences ; but in acts of mercy and 
kindness all mankind may agree, and should a^^ee. 
An hospital for the sick and maimed is of no sect or 
party ; but Jews and Samaritans, believers and infi- 
dels, papists and protestants, churchmen and dis- 
senters, how much soever they may difier in other 
matters, yet here may all unite and act in friendly 
consort together. Whatever be our professions and 
denominations, yet here we may show ourselves 
m«N, and I had almost said Chriitiatu. We cannot, 
perhaps, pretend to vindicate the faith and religion 
of all who subscribe and contribute to these useful 
institutions, but we may, however, commend their 
benevolent, beneficent temper. If their morals are 
less pure and perfect in other respects, yet thus &t 
c 2 
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at least they merit commendation ; and that tliey 
ib&f not rise up in Judgment against us, we should 
aroid their faults, but approve their virtues, and 
" go and do likewise." 

IL Next after the principal actor in this scene, 
the person who had compassion, we shall naturally 
turn our thoughts to the poor sufferer whom he had 
compassion upon ; end as the one was a Samaritan, 
this other appears to have been a Jew (v er. 90>)< 
" A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves." The honest Sa- 
maritan would have deserved highly to be com- 
mended for his humane and generous behaviour, 
whoever had been the object of liis' compassion ; 
and I think little doubt can be made that he would 
have shown the same compassion to any man in 
the same circumstances of distress. But he cer- 
tainly merits still higher commendation for over- 
coming the prejudices of education, breaking through 
the restraints of his religion and counti7, for sa- 
mficing the resentments of a Samaritan to the 
feelings of a man, and treating an adversary with 
humanity and kindness ni<H« like a friend and 
neighbour. 

Great as his generosily was in itself, it appears 
to yet greater advantage by being contrasted with 
the cool and indifTerent behaviour (to say no worse) 
of the priest and the Levite. He performs more 
good offices, and manifests greater regard for a 
stranger of a different persuasion, than they do for 
one of their own country and of the same religior 
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with themsetveg. Whoever hath the heart and 
bowek of a man must be gengiblj affected, and sc 
much pleased with the generosity of the one, as 
offended with the indifference of the others. A 
man « stripped, and wounded, and half dead," one 
tpould think, was a sight that would move any man's 
pity ; and he hardly deserves the name of man who 
can " come, and look on, and pass on by the other 
aide." 

Such a lamentable object, lying in the street or 
Id the highway, you would make no scruple of 
admitting into your hospital without any other re- 
uonuoendaticm than his own wretchedness and 
misery ; and the greater the misery, the stronger 
the recommendation. Human nature in distress is 
surely of itself an object worthy of pity, withou* 
taking into consideration any other circumstance* 
of trade or profession, sect or party, rehgion or 
country. These considerations may increase the 
obligation ; tJiey can never take it away. As per- 
sons of all sects and parties should join in acts of 
mercy and charity, so persons of all sects and par- 
ties too should be allowed to partake of the benefit. 
You should follow the apostle's exhortation, and 
endeavour ( GaL vL 10.), " as you have opportunity, 
to do good unto all men, especially unto them who 
are of the household of faith;" to relieve as much as 
you can all objects, especially the most proper and 
deserving, 

III. We should also remark the manner and dr- 

cumstances of the Samaritan's behaviour, that we 

C S 
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may be the better enabled to follow his example, 
and "go and do lilcewiBe:" and pardcularly his 
readinesi to relieve and taeiat a poor destitute help- 
less feltow-creatitfe, his care and tenderness in 
conducting him to a house of good reception, and 
hie generosity in maint«ning him there, and de* 
fraying his expenses till he was recovered and made 
able ag^n to pursue his journey. 

His readiness to relieve and asBist a poor desti' 
tute helpless felloi^'Creature is very conspicuous : 
for he was struck the moment he beheld the 
traveller lying on flie ground, " stripped," and 
" wounded," and " half dead " (ver. S3.). « When 
he saw him, he had compassion on him ;" and human 
nature, unless strangely hardened and depraved 
ndeed, is naturally moved to pity at the first sight 
if so wretched an object. It is a kind of eecret 
mstinct that riseth in us, almost whether we w3l 
or not, before there is time fcH- reason or reflection. 
But Uiis is merely passive virtue, and humanity as 
well as religion requires that it should also be active. 
It is but reasonable to suppose that the priest and 
the Levite would feel, and could not but feel, some 
emotions of pity at the sight of their wounded and 
dymg countryman. But they excused themselves 
to themselves ; they were going upon ui^ent busi- 
ness; their journey required haste; they were 
oUiged to attend the offices of religion ; they had 
no skill in surgery, and could not be of any real 
service to die wounded person ; it might be dan- 
gerous for them to remain longer in that place ; the 
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same roU>ere might ftll upon them too ; charity 
begins at home, aod it was more ^udent for them 
to consult their own gafetjr th«a die {reservation of 
a dying man. But the Samaritan was above nich 
■elfish consideraticAi^ he acted upon nobler miRiveg. 
He not only " had compassion " oo the wounded 
traveller, but also gave effectual proo& of it (ver. 
34>); " went to him, and bound up his wounds." 
His business might be argent, but the necessity of 
the poor miserable traveller was still more urgent ; 
any delay miglu: be inconvenient to him, but to the 
other it would prove fatal; the trouble to himself 
woidd be more Uian compensated by the benefit of 
the other ; he preferred " mercy" befiire " sacri- 
fice i" he thought that the bMt religion, the greatest 
duty, was to do good ; he could not administer all 
the rdief that he would, but however he would ad- 
miniEter all that he could ; he was not CD be terri- 
fied by an uncertain danger from doing a certain 
duty ; the hazard to himself was nothing when 
compared to saving the life of a man, who must 
perish very soon if not immediately assisted. Such 
also is the case of many persons who are admitted 
into your hospital, end if not speedily succoured, 
would soon be past all remedy. The readiness of 
(he relief and assistance is one principal recom- 
mendation of these institutiODS ; and it is certainly 
ii'uch for the ease and benefit of the mind, as well 
F& of the body, to kno* where to apply for help m 
lase of need. If the Samaritan had any knowledge 
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of pharmacy, it was hnppy for the wounded traveller. 
However we see him " binding up his wounds," 
and " pouring in oil and wine," which formeriy were 
much used in medicines. You perhapa cannot per* 
form any cperation of any kind, hut you all know 
where the best advice and the best medicines may, 
even in any sudden emergency, be readily obtained. 
Your hospital is not like the famous pool of " Be- 
thesda," which is siqiposed to have had saliUaty 
effects only at certain seasons ; for {Jdut, v. 9.) 
there " lay a great multitude of impotent folk, <rf 
blind, halt, withered, waiting for the moving of the 
water." Hub house of mercy hath her doors always 
open to receive and relieve distressed objects ; they 
are almost sure to find present assistance either aa 
in or as out-patients ; they have no occasion to " wait 
for the moving (£ the water;" and contrary to the 
case of the poor impotent man in the Gospel, who 
(ver. 5.) " had an infirmity thirty and eight years," 
the most necessitous are the first to gain admittance. 
In all societies certain rules and orders for admis- 
sioD must be observed; but casualties and accidents, 
being subject to no rule or order, obtain immediate 
admittance, whether recommeaded or not, at any 
Hour by day or by night. What St. Paul ssith of 
the churches of Macedonia is very ^plicable to this 
charitable socie^ (2 Cor. vtii. 3.), that " to your 
power, yea and beyond your power, yon are willing" 
to do good : and you may rest assured of what the 
^Nwtle &rther addeth (ver. 12.), that " if there be 
first a wining mind, it is accepted according to 
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that a man hath, and not according to that he 
hath not." 

Not contented with having exerted his beet en- 
' de&vours towards assuaging the pains of the wounded 
traveller, the Samaritan forther manifests hb care 
and tenderness b; conducting him to a house of 
good reception; for {ver. 2*.) " he set him on his 
own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care 
of him." The word nartg^iioy, which we translate 
an itm, signifies in general any house of reception 
for ail sorts of people, and consequently among its 
other meanings may include an Aortal for the relief 
of persons of different sexes, ages, and countries. 
Whether there were any such things as public hos- 
pitab in those early times, is much to be questioned : 
or rather it may be sjud, that those early times were 
strangers to sudi useful institutbns ; they are im- 
provements owing to the munificence and charity of 
later ages ; and Christianity hath the honour of 
the first institution of the kind.* If there had been 
any hospital at that time and in that place, we may 
be confident that the Samaritan would have con- 
veyed his patient thither, instead of conducting him 
to an inn, or whatever other house it was of general 

* Jerame aiib, that Fabiola, a wealthy Cbriacian widow, of 
a noUe Roman femilf , who died in hia time, firat erected a 
public inflnnar; : " Prima omniummriiui^iai' inBtituit, in quo 
*^rolBiit« colligeret da plateia, et eoiuumpla laDguoHbui 
alque inedia miieronim membra foveret " — Epiit. viii. edit. 
Bened. 3ee Archbishop Seeker's Semoa before tbe Goveiw 
nan of the Lootion Hoipital. 
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resort and reception. A public hospital is more 
efficacious than any private charity, for the same 
reason that the joint efforts of many generally pre- 
vail over those of a few. As more concur in its 
support, 80 more may partake of the ben^t. You 
may here procure advice and assistance for a poor 
patient, restore health to the sick and limbs to the 
lame, upon much easier terms than you can by any 
other method of contribution. What you contribute 
singly and by itself can go but a little way towards 
supplying the wants and re-establishing the health 
and strength of one miserable creature ; but when 
added to the common stock, its good effects may ex- 
tend to numbers. Here too you are secured fiom 
traud and imposition, and what you bestow is be- 
stowed upon real objects of charity. No man 
knoweth so little of the world as to be igncoant that 
there are abundance of cheats and impostors, who 
frequent the streets and public ways, and are com- 
monly the most successful, because the most clamor- 
ous and importunate beggars. In some measure they 
resemble other counterfeits of old, the idols of the 
heathens : (Ptahn cxv. 5. 7.) " they have mouthS) 
but they speak not ; eyes have iJiey, but they see 
not ; they have hands, but they handle not ; feet 
have they, but they walk not." Now it is not alwirps 
easy to distii^ish these pretended dumb and Mind 
and lame from those who are really so ; and this 
very thii^ is often the source of great evil, is a damp 
and discouragement to charity on the one hwd, or 
1 misapplication and abuse of it on the 
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other. But in a hoBpital the counterfeit U certain 
to be detected, the real patient only is admitted. 
As the former can never have the impudence to 
apply here for relief, so the latter may be assured 
always here to find it. Here also the poor may have 
the benefit of such advice and medicines, as it is out 
of their power to procure in any other place or by 
any other means. By these means the poor are in 
some degree put upon a level with the rich, and ob- 
tain the benefit, which they could not otherwise do, 
of assistance from the most able physicians and sur- 
geons : and they both are of mutual service and 
advantage to each other. The former have die 
better chance of recovering their health by the 
skill and experience of the latter ; the latter have 
opportunities of gaining yet farther skill and ex- 
perience by the various infirmities and diseases of 
the former. 

But the Samaritan's goodness to the wounded 
tj^veller did not stop here. He not only conducted 
him to a house of good reception, but also displayed 
his generosity by maintaining him there, and de- 
fraying his expenses till he was recovered, and made 
able again to pursue his journey. For (verse S5.) 
« on the morrow when he departed, he took out two 
pence (about fifteen or sixteen pence of our money) 
and gave them to the host, and said unto him. Take 
care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I come again, I will repay thee." What was 
the real character and proper business of this iott 
as he is called, this imtaxim, this receiver and 
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entertainer of all comere, it a not easy for us to 
determine ; but the Samaritan, we see, had bo good 
an opinion of him tbat he intrusted his wounded 
patient to his care, advanced money to bini for what 
he might expend in that service, and engaged at his 
return that way to repay him for what he might ex- 
pend more. Here you have greatly the advantage 
over the Samaritan. The very names and charac- 
ters <^ the governors of this charity ; their care, 
attendance, and application ; their ability, fidelity, 
and economy ; arc not only above all suspicion, but 
give the fullest assurance of their executing, in tbe 
best manner and to the best advantage, the great 
and important trust reposed in them : and every 
year, like faithful stewards, they submit the state of 
their accounts, their receipts and payments, and in 
short their whole proceedings, to the inspection of the 
subscribers in particular,and of the public in general; 
and tbe more they are examined, the more they are 
^•proved. Here also you are assured, that tbe best 
care is taken of the health of ibe poor patients ; and 
they have the opportunities and advanti^s of such 
skiliiil advice, sudi printer medicines, such whole- 
some diet, such cleanly lodgings, such careful 
nurses, that if they are curable, they cannot well 
fail of beit^ cured : and the many thousands of sick 
and lame, who have been discharged &om hence 
whole and sound, are so many living testimonies of 
the beneficial effects as well as of the benevolent 
intentions of this institution ; and at the same time 
that tbey sUence all censure, transcend all commend- 
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ation. But your care and attention should not be 
confined only to the health of their bodies, but 
should extend likewise to the cure of their better 
parts, their souls. But, in thU respect, I am sorry 
to say that you are very deficient, and that this is 
almost the only established hospital in the kmgdom 
vhere some provision of this sort is not made out of 
the general fiind. Here it is owing to the particular 
bounty of some subBcribers, and especially the 
ciergy, and lately of the Corporation and Society of 
Merchants, that there is a chaplain constantly at- 
tending upon the poor patients ; and when they are 
groaning under the diseases which are the conse- 
quen<!es of their vices, they will naturally grow 
weaiy of the vices which are the causes of their 
diseases : and Christian doctrine, daily prayers, 
pious instructions, good bo(^s, must then, if ever, 
have thdr due weight and influence, and work a 
thorough reformation. So that they have the 
chance of obtaining a double cure,— of recovering 
their strength and reforming their manners, — and 
going fi-om hence not only sounder men but better 
Christians, more useful to society, more thankful to 
their bene&ctors, and to God the benefactor of all 
(2 CoT.-xi. 12.) ; " for the administration of this ser- 
vice not <mly supplieth the want of the saints, but 
is abundant also by many thanksgivings unto God." 
Such is the character of the good Samaritan, so 
worthy of imitation ; and so well do you imitate and 
resemble him. But you are entitled to yet higher 
commendation. You follow still a greater and 
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better exunple than this Samaritan. You imitate, 
M &r as you can, your Messed Savtour and Re- 
deemer (Actt, x. 38. Mat in. 23.), " who went 
about doing good, and healing all maimer <^ aick- 
ness, and all tnatmer of disease among the pe«^e." 
And to animate and encourage us to penerenuKx 
in these good works, he represents them as the 
great and trying artides, Mfoa which chiefly we 
shall be acquitted or condemned at the last day ; 
and assures us, that what we shall do or not do in 
this kind to the least and lowest of our brethren, 
he will accept as done or not done to himself, and 
vriU reward or punish us accordingly. On the one 
hand he will say (Matt. aucv. 34, Ac), " Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
tor you from the foundation of the world ; for I 
was an hui^red, and ye gave me meat; 1 was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; I wa 
and ye book me in ; naked, and ye clothed n 
was sick, and ye visited me ; I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me : for verily I say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
Uiese my brethren, ye have done it unto me." On 
the other hand he will say, " Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
md his angels ; for I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me not in ; 
naked, and ye clothed me not ; sick, and in prison, 
and ye visited me not: for verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
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theie, ye did it not to me." Words there cannot 
be more fordble than theae to recommend an hos- 
pital or infirmary for the sick and diseased j and 
God give us the grace so to show men^ unto 
others, that we oursdves may obtain mercy in the 
great day of the Lord ! 
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1897. 8»o. 

A collection of SeroioDa by eminent Divines of the lost balf 
centuiy would hardly be oonaidered complete without lome 
Bpedmen of than by a writer of lucb ettabliBhed celebrity as 
Dr. Bi,ua. Accordingly I give place to the insertion of tva 
spedoieiu, of which the first leemi to be peculiarly characteristic 
of the equable, poliahed, and persuasive style discernible in Ilie 
author in question^ The second will be read with no common 
interest i inasmuch as, according to Che testiinony of Dr. Fm- 
l^ion, it is the last sermon tiie autbco' wrote — at a very 
adrtnced period of his life — apptoiinuling fourscore : " a 
■ermon (says his editor) written with great dignity and elo- 
quance, and which should be r^arded as his solemn admonilioD 
to a class of meu whose conduct is highly importaot to the 
cammunity, and whose reformation and liitue he hod long 
laboured moat lealously to promote/^ At this time of day, to 
pass any detailed, elaborate opinion upon the sermons of 
Dr. Blur, Were equally a waste of words and of lime. Hey 
bare found their way into the closets of thousands of pious Chris- 
tiaos, and although, of late yean, they have been considerably 
VOL. V. D 
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Hnpaoed in Mrength of aigunicnt and eloquence of diction. 
jet DO veil diipowd petwm can liw flvm ttwir penual wiliiout 
Ibe onidauuien tbu ihej contain materiali to make him both 
a wiur and a happier man, if be dioaa c a aeduloualj M practise 
■rbat ihey » eanieitJ; enjoin. 
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Xranquillitt of mind, or, in the word« of the 
text.ammd nofmoiwrfor disquieted by the accidents 
of life, is undoubtedly one of the greatest blessings 
that we can possess on earth. It is here mentioneid 
as the reward of the man whose character had been 
described in this psalm, as leading a virtuous life, 
and dischaiging his duty towards God and his 
neighbour. It is indeed the ultimate aim, to which 
the wiaheB of the wise and reflecting have ever 
been directed, that with a mind undisturbed by 
anxieties, cares, and fears, they might pass their 
days in a pleasing serenity. They justly concluded 
that, by enjoying themselves in peace, they would 
enjoy, to the greatest advantage, all the comforts of 
life that came within their reach. 

This happy tranquillity the multitude conceive 
to be most readily attainable by means of wealth, 
or, at least, of an easy fortune ; which they imagine 
would set them above all the ordinary disturbances 
of life. That it has some effect for this purpose, 
cannot be denied. Poverty and straitened circuro- 
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sUnceB are often mconsistent with tranquUlit}'. To 
be destitute of those conveaiences that suit our 
rank in the world ; to be burdened with anxiety 
about making proTision for every dlay which passes 
over our head ; instead of bringing comfort to a fa- 
mily who look up to ue for wd, to behold ourselveB 
surrounded with their wanti and com{daintB ; are 
circumstances which cannot &il to give much un- 
easiness to every feelbg mmd. To take measures, 
therefore, for attaining a competent fortune by 
laudable means is wise and proper. Entire n^li- 
gence of our af&irs, and indifference about our 
worldly circurafetances, is, for the most part, the con- 
sequence of some vice, or some folly. At the same 
time, 1 must observe, that the attainment of opu- 
lence is no certain method of attaining tranquillity. 
Embarrassments and vexations often attend it : and 
long experience has shown, that tranquillity is &r 
fttim being always found among the rich. Nay, the 
higher that men rise in the world, the greater de- 
grees of power and distinction which they acquire, 
they are often the farther removed ft'om internal 
peace. The world alliirdE so many instances of mi- 
series abounding in the higher ranks of life, that 
it were needless to enlarge an a topic so generally 
known and admitted. 

Assuming it, therefore, for an undoubted truth, 
that the mere possession ofthe goods of fortune may 
be consistent with the want of inward tranquillity, 
we must look around fer other more certain grounds 
ol it. We must enquire whether any line of con- 
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duct can be pointed out which, mdependeotl}' of 
external BituatioD in the world, sball tend to make 
lu easy in mind : shall either bestow, or aid, that tran> 
quillity which all men desire. Tbe remaining pert 
of this discourse shall be employed in suggesting, 
with great {dainness of ^eecht audi directions as 
Riq>ear to me most material on this important 
autgect. 

The firit direction which I have to suggest is. 
That we imitate the character i£ the man who is de- 
scribed in this Psalm as "walking uprightly, working 
righteouanesa, andspeakingthe truth,aBhelhinketh 
in his heart;" that we study topreierre B'clear con- 
■d^ice, and to lead a virtuous and honoui^le, at 
least an hwfiensive and innocent, life. Of such a 
man only it can be saii^ that, *< diung these Ihii^ 
he shall never be moved." So great is the power of 
GOQBcience ova- every human being, that the re- 
moubrance of crimes nero' fiiils to overtfacew txan- 
qiiillity of mind. Be assured, that he who defrauds 
his neighbour, who has enuaied the inaocent, has 
violated hi* tniM, or betrayed his firiend, ttudi never 
enjoy widiin hiaeelf uiu&turt>ed quiet. His evil 
deeds will at times recur to his thoughts, like 
ghosts ri«ng up in Uack artsy before him to liaunt 
his couch. Even the sense' of a fbolidi and triffing 
conduct, of a hte past in idleness and dissipation ; 
by which, though a raaa has not been guilty of 
great crimes, he has, however, wasted his substance, 
mispent his time, and brought upon huns^ just 
re{»roach ; even diis, I say, ts sufficient to create' 
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much uneanneas and disquiet to the heart. Let 
him, therefore, who wishes to enjoy tranquillity* 
study, above all things, to act an irreproachable 
part With comfort he wQl rest his head on hts 
pillow at night, when he is conscious that through- 
out the day he has been doing hid duty towards 
God and man ; when none of the transactions (^ 
that day come back, in painiul remembrance, to 
upbraid him. To this testimony of a good con- 
science, let him be able. 

In the second place. To join humble trust in the 
&vour of God. As, after the best endeavours we 
can use, no man's behaviour will be entirely &ult- 
lesB, it is essential to peace of mind that we have 
some ground for hope in the divine mercy, that, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, our defects shall 
be for^ven, and grace be shown us by Heaven. lltiB 
includes all the duties of faith and repentance that 
are required by the Gospel ; the faithful discharge 
of which duties is absolutely necessary for deliver- 
ing us from those fears of another world, which, if 
not allayed, are sufficient to banish all tranquillity 
from the heart. Our religious prmciples must at the 
same time be sound and pure ; and carefully pre- 
served from the taint of superstition, whose gloomy 
horrors, taking possession of weak and ill-informed 
minds, convert what they mistake for religion into 
a source of misery. — Moreover, it is necessary 
that we be able to place trust in God, not only as 
our future Judge, but as the present Governor of 
human affairs. So uncertain is the continuance of 
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every earthly comfort, that he who reposes no con- 
fidence in the SupremeDiaposerof erents, must be 
often disquieted and dejected. He alone possesses 
firm tranquillity, who, amidst all human vicissitudest 
looks up, with settled trust, to an Almighty Ruler, 
as to one under whose conduct he is safe. To him 
alone belongs that happy privilege, described by 
the Psalmist : " He shall not be a&aid of evil tid- 
ings ; his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord." * 

I have pointed out the primary and essential 
foundations of tranquillity; virtuous conduct, good 
principles, and pious dispositions. At the same 
time, a man may be both pious and virtuous, and yet, 
through some defects in the management of his 
mind and temper, may not possess that happy se* 
renity and self-enjoyment, which ought to be the 
portion of virtue and piety. Instances of this will 
occur to every one who is acquainted with the 
world. We too often behold persons, whose prtn- 
cifdes, and whose moral conduct, are in the main 
unexceptionable, leading an uncomfortable liie; 
through iretiulness of temper, peevishness of man- 
taers, or aullenness of disposition, lliere is, there- 
fore, some discipline to be studied ; there are some 
subsidiary parts of character to be attended to, in 
order to give piety and virtue their fiill effect for 
conferring tranquillity. To the consideration of these 
secondary means I now proceed. Let me then ad- 
vise you, 

In the Aird place. To attend to the culture and 
• pMbn eiU. ?. 
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in^ovemeat of your miods. A fund of usefiil 
knowledge, and a stock of ideas, afford much ad- 
vantage tbr the enjoyment of traaquillitj. I do not 
mean, that every man must study to become dee{dy 
learned. Hie situation of many irould not allow it. 
The taste and the hid>ita of others prevent it. But 
what I mean is, that every man who wishes to lea4 
B comfortable lifei should provide for hinudf, as 
much as he can, by means of observalJ(»i, read- 
ing, and reflecting, a large field of useful thoughu. 
In a mind dMtdutely vacant, tranquillity is seldtMU 
found. The vacancy too often will be filled up by 
bad desires and paaaicnu. Whereas the mind of a 
wise man is a kingdom to itsel£ In his lonely or 
melandioly hours, he finds always resources within 
himself to which he can turn for relief. As there 
are many occasions when external objects afford no 
pleasure, it is only by being able to rest on the en* 
tertainments afforded to himself by his mind, that 
any one can pass his days with self-enjoyment. Let 
me recommend for the same purpose. 

In the ,^>urt& place. That we be always careful to 
provide proper employment for our time. R^ular 
industry and labour, with intervals of ease, is per- 
haps the state most conducive of any to tranquillity. 
If our station gi<e no call to industry, it will be profit- 
aUe that we study to liave some end or ot^ect in 
view, to which our attention should be directed* 
Relaxation from intense or incessant pursuit is re- 
quisite for comfort ; but if relaxation d^enerate into 
total idleness, it becomes in a high degree adverse 
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to tranquillity. Every man by hie nature ii fbnned, 
more or lees, for action. In a mind that ig entirely 
quiescent, and that has no object to put it into mo- 
tion, inM«Bd tS self- enjoyment, there Till be con- 
■tant languor, tediousness, and misery. Life itag- 
nates in such a utuation, lilce a pool of dead waters ; 
and tiie man becomes a burden to himself. Vitdent 
and dangerous pursuits, which distract and embroil 
tJiose who are engaged in them, I cannot be under- 
stood to recommend. Every one sees how fordgn 
these are to a state of tranqumity. But, m the 
ordinary tenour of calm and easy life, I would 
advise every one to have wnne end before him ; 
uxaa object which shall bring the mind into action, 
qnd fill up the vacuities of time. Provided the ob- 
ject be innocent, and of no unsuitable or degrading 
nature, it may answer this purpose, though it should 
npt be in itsdf of high importance. It is better for 
the mind to have some determinate direction given 
it^ than to be always left floating, as it were, in empty 
space. But about whUever objects we are em- 
ployed, it is still more material to tranquillity, that, 

F\j& place, We learn to govern our passions. 
These are the moat frequent disturbers of our peace. 
Necessary as their impulse is to give activity to the 
mind, yet if they are not kept in subordination to 
reason, they speedily throw all things into confusion. 
Such of them as belong to the malignant and unso- 
cial class, evidently tend to produce vexation and 
disquiet. Against suiFering these to gain poisession 
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i^the heart, adnMHiitiwi is scarcely secewBij. But 
I miut admooish you, that even those which are a» 
counted of an innocent nature, and which, therefbr^ 
may lay hold of virtuotu minda, if they obtain the 
entire mattery, ere sufficieit to orerthrow the tran- 
quillity of life. Let every one, therefore, who valuea 
that tranquillity, study to retun moderation and 
a^-command, even in the midst of passions whidi 
have a feir and bland appearance. He will find that 
the gratification of any one of them, compensates 
not that perpetual slavery to which it will reduce 
him, when it becomes inordinate. 

I have farther to admonish you, that this self- 
command is parUcuIarly necessary in all that relates 
to habitual temper. Even where strong passions 
are out of the question, those slight emotions which 
ruffle or sour the temper, are sufficient, by their fre- 
quent recurrence, to poison all self-enjoyment. He 
who would possess a tranquil state, must, above all 
things, cultivate calmness and gentleness of dispo- 
sititH). He ought especially to cultivate it in that so- 
ciety, whether domestic or social, with which he has 
most frequent intercourse. We all know, that there are 
thousands who in public, and in formal companies, 
appear to be all gentleness and sweetness, but who, 
at home, and amcmg their nearest relations, give 
vent, with fi^edom, to the most harsh and peevish 
dispositions. Such persons are not likely to enjoy 
much real comfort For it is in the duly and &mi- 
liar intercourse of life that temper chiefly exerts its 
power, either for promoting or for disturbing the 
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trmquillity of our dayt. On occasion! when men 
come closest together, if, instead ,of meeting in 
smooth contact, they mb and grate on one anodier, 
the feelings produced on both sides are of the moat 
ofiensive and displeasing kind. Nothing can be as- 
sumed as a more certain axiom, than that he who 
allows either inordinate passions, or a cross temper, 
to govern him, must, though he should possess aU 
that flounBhing fortune can bestow, be a stranger to 
tranquillity. 

In the sixA place, Let me adrise you never to ex- 
pect too much from the world. High hopes, and 
florid views, are great enemies to tranquillity. When 
rashly indulged, they are constantly producing dis- 
appointments. Their indulgence, in the mean time, 
occasiouB discontent with our present situaticm ; and 
he who 18 discontented cannot be happy. One of 
the first lessons, both of rdigion and wisdom, is, to 
moderate our expetAations and hopes ; and not to 
set forth on the voyage of life, like men who expect 
to be always carried forward with a tavourable gale- 
Let your views be suited to your rank and station in 
the world ; and never soar fimtasdcally beyond 
them. Content yourselves with sober pleasures, and 
form your relish to them. Be thankful when you 
are free from pain, though you he not in the midst 
of high enjoyment. Be satisfied, if the path you 
tread'be easy and smooth, though it be not strewed 
with flowers. Human life admits not of contmued 
pleasure ; nor is it always rendered httppj by great 
exaltation. Remember, that it is a middle regksi 
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wliidi is the natire station of tranquillity. It neither 
aspires to those heights of the atmosphere where the 
thunder i§ formed, nor cre^ always on the ground 
Affect not, on every occasion, to put yourselves fiir- 
word. Be content to retire sometimes into the 
shade ; and allow others to take their proper place. 
It will be easily seen, that I speak not now to the 
ambitioua and aspiring ; but to those who value 
tranquillity more than splendid ^pearance in the 
world. 

Such persons I also advise, while they expect not 
too much Iroiii the world, neither, also, to fbmi too 
high expectations from the characters of those on 
whose friendship they rest, and with whom it is 
their lot to be connected, either in social or domes- 
tic relations. If you have looked for perfection any 
wha«, you will find yourself disappointed ; and the 
consequence of this dis(^>pointment wiU be, that 
frieDdship will cool, and tUagust succeed. If you 
wish to enjoy comibrt in any of your connections, 
take your fdlow-creatures as they are, and locdc for 
their imperfections to appear. You know you have 
your own ; bear with those of others, as you expect 
that they are to bear with you. As no one is with- 
out his failings, few also are void of amiable qualities. 
Select for your companions those who have the 
greatest share of such qualities; and value them 
accordingly. — In a word, make the best of this 
world as you find it. Reckon both on the state of 
Ijuman life, and on the society of men, as mixed and 
chequered with good and evil. Carrying always in 
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yoni eye such vieve of thmga, yon will be liest 
fornied to those equal eptritg, and that reaeooMiiie 
disposition of mind, which make the basis of tran- 
quillity. I shall only add, as my 

Sevatih and last advice on this subject, To mix 
retreat with the active business of the world, and to 
cultivate habits of serious tbought and recollectlwk 
I before advised those who are not particularly en- 
gaged in active life, to form to themselves some 
object of pursuit, in order to furnish proper employ- 
ment to time and thought. But the great multitude 
of men are in a difierent situation. Industry is re- 
quired of them ; buainees and cares press ; and 
active pursuits occupy their closest attention. He 
who, in this situation, pours himself forth inces- 
santly on the woiid, cannot escape partaking much 
of its disturbance and trouble. Amidst bustle, in- 
trigue, and dissension, he must pass many an uneasy 
hour. Here an enemy encounters him ; there, a 
rival meets him. A suspicious friend alarms him 
one hour; an ungrateful one provokes him the next. 
I do not recommend that, for these reasons, he who 
studies tranquillity should retire &om all public bu- 
siness, and forsake the haunts of men. This were 
the retreat of a monk, not of a good and a wise man. 
Tranquillity were too dearly purchased by the ne- 
glect of those duties which belong to a man and a 
Christian. Nor, indeed, in absolute seclusion from 
the world is tranquillity ever found. On the con- 
trary, when the human mind is cut off from those 
em^oyments for which it was designed by nature 
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«nd Bravidraice, it preys on itself, and engendera itf 
own miwiy. Tranquillity is always most likely to 
be attained, when the tnuines* of the worid is tem- 
pered with thoughtful and Berioiu retreat. " Com- 
mune with your hearts on your bed, and be stilL" 
Leaving this world t« itself, let there be seasons 
which you devote to yourselves and to God. Re* 
flection and meditatitm allay the workings of many 
unquiet passions, and place us at a distance from the 
tumults of the world. When the mind has either been 
ruffled or cast down, an intercourse with Grod and 
heaven we find a sanctuary to which we can retreat. 
In the hours of contemplation and devotion, a good 
man enjoys himself in peace. He beholds nobler 
olgects than what worldly men can behold. He 
assumes a higher character. He listens to the voice 
of natm'e and of God ; and from this holy sanctuary 
comes forth with a mind fortified against the little 
disturbances of the world. Such habits, therefore, 
cannot be too much recommended to the lovers of 
tranquillity, as powerfiil gubsidiary means for at- 
taining that hwppy state. 

I have thus pointed out what appears to me the 
discijdine of religion and wisdom for tranquillity of 
mind. ■' He that doetb these things shall never be 
moved." — During the early periods of life, vivid sen- 
sations of [Measure are the sole objects thought 
worthy of pursuit. Mere ease and calmness u'e 
despised, as the portion of the aged only, and the 
feeble. Some longer acquaintance with the world, 
with its disappointed hopes and fallacious pleasures. 
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teaches almost all men, bj* d^rees, to wish for tran- 
quiility and peace. But you miut not imagine, that 
these are blessings which will drop on men of their 
Giro accord, as soon ua they begin to desire them. 
No : the thoughtless and the profligate will ever re- 
main Btruigere to them. Tliey will remain the spwt 
of every accident that occurs to derange their minds, 
and to disturb their life. — The three great enemies 
to tranquillity are. Vice, Superstition, and Idlmess : 
Vice, which poisons and disturbs the mind with bad 
passions ; Superstition, which fills it with imaginary 
terrors ; Idleness, which loads it with tediousness and 
disgust. It is only by following the path which 
eternal Wisdom has pointed out, that we can arrive 
at the blessed temple of Tranquillity, and obtain a 
station there : By doing, or at least endeavouring to 
do, our duty to God and man ; by acquiring a humble 
trust in the mercy and favour of God through Jesus 
Christ ; by cultivating our minds, and properly em- 
ploying our time and thoughts ; by governing oui 
passions and our temper ; by correcting all unrea- 
sonable expectations from the world, and from men ; 
and, in the midst of worldly business, habituating 
ourselves to calm retreat and serious recollection. By 
such means as these it may be hoped that, through 
the divine blessing, our days shall flow in a stream 
as unruffled as the human state admits. "The wicked 
are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest. But 
the work of righteousness is peace; and the effect of 
righteousness is quietness and assurance for ever."* 
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ON A LIFE OF DISSIPATION AND 
PLEASURE. 



Phoverbs, siv. IS. 

£um in lavgUtr Iht heari it mnvn^i and the end ^ that 

Paihs and »orrowB occur eo frequently in human 
life, that it ia not surprifimg that the multitude <^ 
men ahouJd eagerly court scenes of pleasure and 
joy. It ia natural to seek relief from our cares, by 
whatever promises to substitute hours of gladness in 
the place of anxiety and trouble. But we hare 
much reason to beware, lest a rash or unwary pursuit 
of pleasure defeat its end — lest the attempt to carry 
pleasure too far, tend, in the issue, to sink us into 
misery. "There is a way," says the wise man in the 
verse preceding the text, " which seemeth right unto 
a man ; but the end thereof are the ways of death." 
There is a certain course of life which a man may 
have chosen to adopt, as leading to gladness and en- 
joyment ; but which he shall find at last to be de- 
structive of his happiness : for all is not real gladness 
whidi has the appearance of being such. " Th^e 
is a laughter, in the midst of which the heart is eor- 
rowful ; and a mirth, the end whereof is heaviness." 
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From gerioiM admonitians of this kind given id 
Scripturei it would be ver^ unjuBt to infer, that reli- 
glion is an enemy to all mirth and gaiety. It cir- 
cumscribes our enjoyments, indeed, within the 
bounds of tempenmce ; but, as far as this sacred 
limit permits, it gives free scope to all the gratifica- 
tions of life. It even heightens their relish to a vir- 
tuous man. It enliveus his cheerfulness, and allowg 
him to enjoy with satisfaction all that prosperity 
affords him. The text is applicable only to that set 
of men to whom temperance is no restraint ; who 
propose to themselves the unlimited enjoyment of 
amusement and pleasure in all their forms, as the 
sole object and business of life. 

Such persons, too frequently to be met with in 
the age wherein we live, have utterly mistaken the 
nature and condition of man. From the participa- 
tion of pleasure, as I just now observed, he is far fi-om 
being excluded. But let hun remember that a me- 
diocrity only of enjoyment is allowed him for his 
portion on earth. He is placed in a world, where, 
whatever his rank or station be, a certain part is 
allotted him to act ; there are duties which are re- 
quired of him ; there are serious cares which most 
employ his mind, how to perform properly the va- 
(ious offices of life, and to fill up the place which 
oelongs to him in society. — He who, laying aside 
all thoughts and cares of this kind, finding himself 
in the possession of easy or affluent fortune, and in 
the bloom of life, says withm himself, " What have I 
to do, but to seek out every pleasure and aiuofle- 

vot.. V. X 
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ment whidi the world can Bffi>rd me ? Let otben 
toil in the common walks of life, who have to make 
their fortunea by lober and dull t4>tdiciiti«i. But 
to me labour is superfluous, the world is opm. 
Wherever amusement mvites, or pleasure caUsi there 
I go. B; passing my days and nights in whatever 
can ^itertsin my fancy or gratify my senses, life 
shall to me be rendered delightfuL" — He, I say, who 
thinks thus, vainly endeavours to counteract the 
intention of nature, and the decree of Providence 
He attenq>ts to render hu state <ni earth what 
it was never designed to be. He m^ht as well ex- 
pect that the idiyucal laws of nature ^lould be 
altered on his account ; and that, instead of being 
confined to walk like ordinary men on the ground 
he should obtain the privil^e of treading on the 
air, as expect to enjoy a state of perpetual pleasure, 
by devoting himself to pleasure whoUy, and setdng 
aside all the serious cares and duties of life. IVou- 
bles, he may welt be assured, are prepared fer him, and 
await htm. Where he expected satisiactlon, he 
shall meet with disappointment; and in him shall 
be verified the saying in the text, that " even in 
laughter the heart is sorrowful, and the end of that 
mirth is heaviness." — But lest, to persons of this de- 
scription, sucii general reasoning, from the estab- 
lished consdtution of Providence, may not be satis- 
&ctory, I proceed to show them how clearly it is 
confirmed by facts, For this purpose let ub 
observe, 
■ In the first place. The obvious consequences of a 
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life of pleasure and dissipation, to health, fonune, 
and character. To each of these it is an eoemy, 
precisely accwding to the df^ee to which it is 
carried. — Character is soon affected by it. Ab the 
man of dissipation often makes his appearance in 
public, his course is marked, and hia character is 
quickly decided, by general opinion, according to 
the line which he is observed to pursue. By tri- 
¥olity and levity, he dwindles into insignificance. 
By vicious excesses, or criminal pleasures, he incurs 
disapprobation or contempt. The fair prospects 
which his iriends had once entertained of him 
die away, in proportion as his idleness or extrava- 
gance grows ; and the only hope which remains is, 
that some fortunate incident may occur to check his 
career, and reclaim him to a. better mind. In the 
mean time, the respectable and the grave smile at 
hia follies, and avoid his company. In the midst of 
aome fashionable assemblies he may shine, by some 
jf his fellows he may be admired ; but in the world 
he is of no significance or consequence, any more 
than the little enira^ that sport around him. — 
Health, the most valuable of all temporal blessings, 
is known to be preserved by temperance and a re- 
gular life; but, by the men of dissipation, it is rea- 
dily sacrificed at the shrine of pleasure. To years 
(rf' health and soundness, they are of^ so foolish as 
to prefer a few hours of sensual gratification. Sup- 
posing that no extravagant excesses, or vicious 
pleasures, cut short their health and life, yet what 
constitution can stand the irregular hours, the dis- 
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orderly living, the careless indulgence, into which 
the love of pleasure draws those who devote thetn- 
■elvea to it ? Hence the ahsttered and debilitated 
bod;, and the premature old age. The native 
vigour and eprightliness of youth ia melted down by 
effeminacy and sensuality. The spirits are weak- 
ened and enervated, if not sunk and lost for ever. — ■ 
TTie state of their fortune may, for a while, enable 
them to indulge their pleasures, and to maintain 
the figure they wish to keep up in the world ; but 
let fortune be ever so affluent, in the possession of 
such persons, it is in the high road to decay. For 
to them, attention to business, or to the manage- 
ment of their affairs, becomes a burden which they 
studiously shun. Prudent economy is disdained, as 
a mean attentim, belonging only to vulgar and 
narrow minds. Their habits of Ucentiousness re- 
quire unlimited indulgence. The demands of pas- 
sion must be immediately supplied, whatever the 
consequences be. Hence, delivering themselves 
up to those who can furnish supply for their ex- 
pense, or who pretend to take charge of their afiairs, 
they become the prey of the crafly who fatten on 
their spoils ; till at last, in the midst of thoi^btless 
extravagance, and of general waste and confusion, 
they see nothing remaining to them but the ruins of 
a broken fortune. 

Such are some of the miseries attending habits of 
dissipation, and the intemperate love of pleasure. 
We see them daily exemplified in the world, through- 
out all the stages of this character, from the frivo- 
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lous and the giddy, up to the rake and profligate ; 
in some stages, only impairing health and fortune ; 
in others, entirely overthrowing them ; in their be- 
ginnings, castmg a shade on the characters of men; 
in their completion, exposing them to disgrace and 
misery.— Even abstracting from those ultimate 
consequences in which irr^ular pleasures terminate, 
the gratification which, in the mean time, they be- 
stow, is dearly p^d for. A temporary satisfaction, 
it is admitted, they afiord. They raise the spirits 
to a degree of elevation above their usual tone, but 
in that forced elevation they can never long remain ; 
and in proportion to the elevation to which they 
were raised, is the degree of depression to which 
they subside. Experience has shown, that no sen- 
sual pleasure, except what is regulated by temper- 
ance, can be lasting. Every pleasure that is carried 
beyond it is no more than a momentary explosion ; 
a transient gush ; a torrent that comes down impe- 
tuously, sparkling and foaJning in its course, but that 
soon runs out, and leaves a muddy and polluted 
channeL Who knows not the languor and dejection 
that follow every excessive indulgence of pleasure, 
or a long continuation of amusement of any kind ? 
From whom do we hear such frequent ciMoapl^ts of 
low spirits, as from those who spend most of their 
time in the circles of dissipation and gaiety, or in 
the revelry of the world? To what wretdied and 
pernicious resources are they obliged to fly, in order 
to recruit their spirits, and restore some life to their 
deadened sensations ? What melancholy spectacles 
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do they at length exhibit of a worn-out frame, and 
an exhausted mind ? So well-founded is the asser- 
tion in the text, that there is " a mirth, the end of 
which is heaviness." 

Let us consider, in the second place, The ruin 
which a life of pleasure and dissipation brii^p upon 
the moral state and character of men, as well as on 
their external condition. This deBerres the more 
attention, as the pursuit of pleasure sometimes seta 
out at the be^nning with a &ir and innocent ap- 
pearance. It promisea to bestow satisfactions nn- 
known to a duller race of mortals ; and, at the same 
time, to allow virtue and honour to remain. With 
a great part of mankind, especially with those who 
are most likely to run the race of pleasure, such as 
are weU4)orn, and have been regularly educated, 
some attachment to good principles at first is 
found. They cannot as yet bear the reproach of 
any thing that is dishonourable or base. Regard to 
their word, generosity of sentiment, attachment to 
their fnende, and compassion for the unhappy, pre- 
vail fbr a while in their hearts. — But, alas I as the 
lo>ve of pleasure gains ground, with what insidious 
steps does it advance towards the abolition of all 
virtuous principles? It has been ever found, that 
without tiip assistance of reflection, and of serious 
thought, virtue cannot long subsist in the human 
mind. But to reflection and serious thoughts, the 
men of dissipation are strainers. Absorbed, as thf^ 
are, in the whirlpool of fashionable life, and hurried 
along by a r^pid succession of amusements, reflec- 
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tion U lost, and good impreBeiom gradtiallj decay. 
Nothing is regarded bnt preient enjoTiiient, and 
fitaa of iraproTing on that enjoyment in Aiture. A> 
their taste, and their acquired habits, carry them 
inb) the society of licentious company, they must 
follow the more trained votaries of pleasure who 
naturaOy take the lead. Hiey become asaimilated to 
the manners of their loose associates ; and, without 
perceiving it themselves, their whole diaiacter by 
degrees is twanged. Former restramti are now laid 
aside ; and, in order to preserve the rank of equality 
with their companions in every expense, prodigality 
is the necessary consequence. I^x>digality pre- 
sently opens a way to the worst vices. They l>ec(»ne 
both covetous and protiise; profuse in spending, 
but covetous to acquire. In order to carry on the 
splendour of life, and to indulge their inclinaticHis to 
the full, they now submit to what, at their first out- 
set in life, they would have rejected as mean and 
base. Now ia the creditor drirauded ; the tenant 
racked and oppressed ; the tradesman frustrated ot 
the reward of his honest industry i and friends and 
relations, on whom any impression can be made, are 
plundered without mercy. In this manner all the 
bland and smiling appearances which mirth and 
gaiety once carried, are transfbrmed into the blackest 
shapes of vice ; and, from a character or^inally 
Stamped only with giddiness and levity, shoots fwth 
a character compounded of dishonesty, injustice. 
Oppression, and cruelty- 
Is there any one who will deny, that the intem 
ri 
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perate punuit of {^euure leads frequenily into all 
the vices now mentioDed, and that some of them it 
canies always in its train 7 I shall not dwell od 
certab crimes, which none but the mo«t atrocious 
devotees of pleasure will pretend to justify, though 
al) who partake of that character make too light of 
them ; such as the violation of the marriage-bed, 
the seduction of the innocent, and the introduction 
of misery into families once happy and flourish- 
ing. These are crimes that require the interpo- 
sition of the lawgiver and the judge, more than 
the admonition of the preacher. — Let us only think 
for B. little of that reproach of modem times, that 
gulf nf time and fortune, the passion for gaming, 
which is BO often the refuge of the idle sons of 
pleasure, and often also the last resource of the 
ruined. To how many bad passions, to how many 
base arts, does it give rise ? What violent agita- 
tions of the mind, sometimes bursting into rage and 
frenzy, does it occasion ? What a shameful traffic 
of gain does it form among persons, whom their 
rank in life, and their connections in society, ought 
to have raised above the thoughts of enriching 
themselves by such dishonourable means ? How 
many friendships has it broken ? How many &mi- 
lies has it ruined P In what deadly catastrophes 
has it oflen terminated? The gamester sits down 
at the fatal table with eager spirits and mighty 
hopes. Behold him when he rises, — a wretch, 
haggard and forlorn, cursing his fate, and, from 
despur of retrieving his ruined fortune, driven per- 
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haps to entertain the horrid thought of ending hie 
own existence ! — Diamiasing go melancholy a theme, 
let us, 

In the third place. Attend to the disquieting sen- 
BB^ns which are apt to intrude upon the men of 
pleasure, even in the midst of their enjoyments. 
Not only is the " end of their mirth heaviness," but 
" in laughter," as It ia expressed in the text, " the 
heart is sorrowful." Often ia lau^ter affected, when 
Uie heart is galled within. A show of mirth is put on 
to cover some secret disquiet. When you enter into 
a gay and festive assembly, you behold every ap- 
pearance of sparkling felicity. Alas I could you 
look into the breaata of this aeemingly happy com- 
pany, how inconsiderable would the proportion be 
found of those who were truly happy I how great 
the proportion of those who, either in their minds, 
were entirely vacant and languid; or who fled to 
scenea of gaiety in order to fly from themselves, 
from domestic uneasiness, or corroding cares, and, 
in the tumult of company and forced mirth, to 
drown their sorrows I At the best, the flashes of 
joy, which burst firom the dissipated and careless, 
are of a transient and broken kind, interrupted by 
reflections which they cannot ^tf^ther avoid. 
Pot, at the bottom of the hearts of most men, even 
amidst an irregular life, there lies a secret feeling of 
propriety, a sense of right and wrong In conduct; 
This inward sense is frequently so much borne 
do?m by appetites and passions, as to lose its power 
of guiding men to what is right, while yet it retains 
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as nmch influence as to make them senuble that 
thej hare been doing wrong ; that they have not 
acted that part in life which they ought to have 
acted, and which their friends and the world had a 
title to expect from them. Thou^ conscience be not 
Urong enough to guidei it still has strength to dart 
a stmg. Tt^ther with this congciousneBs of ill de- 
sert, there will be at some times joined a bumbling 
sense of their own iuNgnificancy, when they behold 
Others meetbg with esteem and honour for having 
acted a manly and worthy part in life. Their su- 
periority they are obliged to acknowledge, and to 
look up to them with respect ; while the retrospect 
of their own life affords nothing but shame, and the 
bitter remembrance of time they have misspent, 
and opportunities they have thmwn away. —Id the 
midst too of m(»tifying reflections of this kind, it 
will not be in their power to escape altt^ether from 
a dread of certain consequences which are in hazard 
of be&lling from their cardeis conduct. Scarcely is 
any fortune so stable as to be beyond the reach of ac- 
cidents that will diminish it. To none so readily as 
to the men of pleasure are such acddents likely to 
happen ; and fond as they are of their present superb 
tr^ of living, the dread that it may not be in their 
power always to continue it will, in spite of alt their 
endeavours to avoid such thoughts, occasionally force 
itself upon them, and cast a cloud over many a scene 
of projected merriment. 

Can you reckon that to be sincere joy, which ts 
liable to be interrupted and minted with so many 
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sent&tioQB of the most disagreeaUe nature ? In the 
cup of intemperance, or in the tumult of loose so- 
ciety, the man of pleasure studies to drotrn them. 
But often his efforts are vain. When he pushes to 
the utmost his scenes of criminal revelry, they will 
carry the reaemblMice of Belshazzar'g feastj at which, 
while the impious mooarcb was drinking amongst 
his lords and concubines, be beheld the fingers ot 
a man's hand, writing in unknown chu'acters on 
the wall over against him ; " and big countenance 
changed, and his heart smib within him. * " Thus, 
in the midst of riot, imagined spectres have been 
known to haunt the man of guilty pleasure. He sees 
hands coming forth to write on the wall against him. 
The very portraits of his ancestors, which hang in 
his hall, appear to him to look with frowning aspect, 
and to upbrud him with wasting in licentious [Jea- 
sures the fortune which their honourable labours at 
virtuous indusUy had acquired. — Of all the classes 
of sinners, it has been found, that none are so liable, 
in some period of their lives, or at least when life is 
drawing to its close, to be smitten with severe re- 
morse, as those who have sacrificed to pleasure all 
the calls of conscience and of duty. 

Let us consider, in the last place, how unsuitable 
a life of dissipation and pleasure is to the condition 
of man in this world, and how injurious to the in- 
terests of society. In the world, we are surrounded 
with scenes of (ystress. We behold the greatest 
part of the human race doomed to hard labour and 
• Dui-T. 6. 
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jvenuriouB subaistence. We hear the cries of indi- 
gence. We know that erer^r day thoiiBandt are 
yielding up dieir breath, and thousandB are attend- 
ing their dying friends. Our own Uvea are fleeting 
i&^ away. FlouriBhing as our state may at present 
seem, we know there ig but a step between ua 
and death. The youngest and the healthiest cannot 
tell whether they may not, within the space of a few 
days, be called to undergo the judgment of God. — 
Is this a time, is this a place, where no other thing 
is to be pursued but giddy amusement and perpetual 
pleasure? Have you, my frieads, who are spend- 
ing your days in this wanton abuse of prosperity, no 
sense of the unsuitableDesa of such conduct to the 
condition of mortal man P Do you see nothing in 
the state of human life to chasten and temper your 
mirth ; to brbg serious reflections home to your 
bosom ; to admonish you that it is better to go 
sometimes to the houte o^ mouminff, than to dwell 
always m Ae hotue i^ featting f — Do you feel no 
compunction at the tboi^ht that, by your luxury 
and extravagance, you are adding to the scenes of 
sorrow which already abound in this afflicted world P 
For you, and your follies, the aged parent, or the 
respectable relation, mourn. To supply the oppna- 
live demands of your pleasures, families are driven 
from their habitations, and lefl to poverty and vaaX, 
Your mirth forces the widow and the fatherless to 
weep. — At the same time, you are scattering poison 
in society around you. You are corrupting the 
public maimers by the life which you lead. You 
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are propagating follies andviceg ; and bj the exam- 
ple which you set, are engnaring many to fellow you 
into ruin. Consider with how much dUcontent and 
indiguation the poorer classes of men, all the while, 
behold you. Especially, if in times of scarcity and 
of war, such as those in which I now write, they see 
you indulging in wasteMness and thoughtless pro- 
fusion, when they and tlieir iamilies are not able to 
earn their bread. As long as wealth is ptoperly 
employed, persons in low situations naturally look 
up to th^ superiors with respect They rest con- 
tented in their station. They are even disposed to 
bless the hand which furnishes them with employ- 
ment on reasonaUe terms, and occasionally dispenses 
seasonaUe rdief. But if they feel themselvea op- 
pressed, merely that a few may be enabled to 
squander at pleasure, and to revel in wasteful ex- 
cess, their discontents are not easily suppressed. 
With sullen murmurs they issue from their im- 
poverished habitations, prepared for every evil 

Such are some of the consequences which Sow 
from dissipation and the intemperate love of plea- 
sure. Let not the effect of what has been said be 
irustrated by this evasion, that although the descrip- 
tions which have been given be just and true, yet 
they are applicable only to such as have carried 
theirpursuit of pleasure to the most criminal excess; 
a class, in which few, if any, will admit that they 
deserve to be ranked. — They who are only begin- 
ning the course of vicious pleasure, and who ain 
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within prescribed boundg, may reckon, with certainty 
on their bearing a share of the evils and miseries 
which I have described. Not only B0i but having 
once entered on an irr^ular course, they cannot 
tell where they are to stop. They have drunk from 
the cup of the enchantress ; and being fairly brought 
within the magic drde, their powers (£ reflecti<m 
are laid asleep, and to make an escape may not be in 
their power. 

To some it may, perhaps, appear, that the whole 
strain of this discourse refers only to the rich and the 
great : and that persons of moderate fortune, and of 
the middle ranks of life, who form the great body of 
society, have little or no concern in it. But this is 
entirely a mistake. Splendid fortune, and hi^ 
birth or rank, aiford, beyond doubt, the strongest 
and most fi«quent temptations to the loose indulg- 
ence of every enjoyment. But throughout all ranks 
the danger extends, of being misled by pleasure in 
some of its forms. In this country, where wealth 
and abundance are so much difiiised over all stations; 
where it is welt known that the inferior orders of 
men are perpetually pressing upon those who are 
above them, and following them in their manners, a 
life of dissipation is perhaps not less frequent among 
the middle, tiian among the higher classes of society. 
The modes of amusement may not be so refined, 
The entertainments and pleasures may be of a 
grosser kind. But in many an inferior circle, there 
prevails as much love of pomp and show, as much 
proportional extravagance in expose, as much 
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rivalry in the competititHi of pasaiws and pleature*, 
as in iJie most fiuhionable and courtly assemblies. 
Sober reflections are as much laid aside ; the gra- 
tification of vanity, and the indulgence of pleasure, 
are pursued with equal eagerness. — Let us, there- 
fore, my brethreu, in whatever rank of life we are 
placed, proceed upon this as our great principle, that 
to serve God, U attend to the serious cares of life, 
and to discharge faithfully the duties of our station, 
ought to be the first concern of every man who 
wishes to be wise and happy ; that amusement and 
pleasure are to be considered as the relaxation, not 
the business, of life ; and that if fi-om those senti- 
ments we depart, and give ourselves up to pleasure 
as our on]y object, " even in laughter the heart shall 
be sorrowfiil, and the end of our mirth shall be 
heaviness." 
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B; peimiMion of the publiiber of th«e jusU; populu- di)- 
counn, I have preaanled the reader with the tiro eiuuing — 
each eminently cbancteriMic of the geoiui of iti AulhtH'. Id 
the Snt, (which is comparuiTely short] (lom the eiceasive 
solemnity of the tul^eet selected, there wu affwuarjly less 
scope for Tividnees of imagery and eloquence of appeal } ■ — but 
these are well diEpensed with for the purity of the doctrine, 
and the thorough ChristiBn-Uke sjurit of eihortatian and of 
comfort, which it imparts. It is alti^etber executed in a fine 
touching lone of pulpiucoropotitian. 

The second discourse gives the author every opportunity for 
the display of his powere of reasoning, deduoatioD, and per- 
■uauon. Tbere are liighly wrought passages in it — such ai 
at once dtaraeteriu and adorn the most impassioned style of 
eloquBice : — and although there are portions, in whidi the 
reader may very properly, and Tury justly, not go the entire 
length of the author, yet it must be readily admitted that the 
whole is a fine qtedmen of an ardent and generous feelin|^ 
upon a sDsncT, on which pertiapa, as little as any, the passions 
of mankind will allow them to draw moderate conclusions. 
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THE NECESSITY OF A MEDIATOR BE- 
TWEEN GOD AND MAN. 



NrUher ii Ihtn any diafi-man bcltdtt us, that mi^ht lay hit 
kand ujwn ui Imlh. 

IV. The feeling of Job, at the time of hU utter- 
ing the complaint which is recorded in the verses 
before us, might not have been altt^ther free of a 
reproachful spirit towards those friends who had 
refused to advocate his causei and who had even 
added bitterness to his distress by their most painful 
and unwelcome arguments. And well may it be 
our feeling, and that too without the presence of 
any such ingredient along with it — that there is 
not a man upon earth who can execute the office of 
a day's-man betwixt us and God, — that taking the 
common sense of this term, there is none who can 
act as an umpire between us, the children of un- 
godliness, and the Lawgiver whom we have so 
deeply offended, — or taking up the term that 
occurs in the Septuagint version of the Bible, that 
amongst all our brethren of the species, not an 
individual is to be found who, standing in the place 
of a mediator, can lay his hand upon us both. It is 
indeed very possible, that all this may cany the 
r 2 
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understanding, and at the same time have all the 
inefficiency of a cold and general Bpeculation. But 
should the Spirit, whose office it is to convince us 
of sin, lend the power of his demonstration to the 
argument, — should he divide asunder our thoughts, 
and enable us to see that with the goodly semblance 
of what is fair and estimable in the sight of man, all 
within us is defection from the principle of loyalty 
to God, — that while we yield a duty as the mem- 
bers of society, the duty that lies upon us, as the 
creatures of the supreme Being, b, in respect of the 
spirit of allegiance which gives it all its value, &llen 
away irom by every one of us, — should this con- 
viction cleave to us like an arrow sticking feat, and 
work its legitimate influence, in causing us to feel 
all the worthlessness of our characters, and all the 
need and danger of our circumstances, — then 
would the urgency of the case be felt as well as 
understood by us, — nor should we be long of 
pressing the enquiry of where is the day's-man 
betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon us both ? 

And, in feet, by putting the Mediator away from 
you, — by reckoning on a state of safety and ac- 
ceptance without him, what is the ground upon 
which, in reference to God, you actually put your* 
selves ? We speak not at present of the danger of 
persisting in such an attitude of independence, — 
of its being one of those refuges of treachery, in 
which the good man of the world is oflen to be 
found, — of its being a state wherein peace, when 
there Is no peace, lulls him by his flatteries unto a 
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deceitful repose. We are not at present Baying 
how ruinous it is to rest a security upon an im- 
posing exterior, when, in fact, the heart is not 
right in the sight of God, and while the reproving 
eye of Him, who judgeth not as man judgeth, is 
upon him, or how poisonous is the unction that 
comes upon the soul, from those praises which, upon 
the mere exhibition of the social virtues, are rung 
and circulated through society. But, in addition to 
the danger, let ua insist upon the guilt of thus cast- 
ing the offered Mediator away from us. It implies, 
in the most direct possible way, a sentiment of the 
sufficiency of our own righteousness. It is expressly 
saying of our obedience, that it is good enough for 
God. It is presumptuously thinking, that what 
pleases the world may please the Maker of it, even 
though he himself has declared it to be a world 
lying in widiedneas. There is an aggravation, you 
will perceive, in all this which goes beyond the 
simple infraction of the commandment. It is, afler 
the infraction of it, challenging for some re- 
mainder or for some semblance of conformity, the 
reward and approbation of the God whose law we 
have dishonoured. It is, afler we have braved the 
attribute of the Almighty's justice, by incurring its 
condemnation, making an attempt upon the attribute 
itself, by bringing it down to the standard of a 
polluted obedience. It is, afler insulting the throne 
of God's righteousness, embarking in the still deadlier 
enterprise of demolishing all the stabilities which 
guard it ; and spoiling it of that truth which has 
r 3 
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pronounced a curse on the children of iniquity, — 
of that holinesa which cannot dwell with evil, — of 
that unchangeableness which will admit of no com- 
promise with sinnera that can violate the honours of 
the Godhead, or weaken the authority of his 
government over the univeree that he has formed. 
It is laying those paltry accomplishments which give 
you a place of distinction among your fellows, before 
that God, of whose throne justice and judgment are 
the limitation ; and calling upon him to connive at 
all that you want, and to look with complacency on 
all that you possess. It is to bring to the bar of 
judgment the poor and the starving samples of 
virtue, which are current enough in a world broken 
loose from its communion with God, and to defy the 
inspection upon them of God's eternal Son, and of 
the angels he brings along with him, to witness the 
righteousness of his decisions. Sin has indeed been 
the ruin of our nature — but this refusal of the 
Saviour of sinners lands them in a perdition still 
deeper and more irrecoverable. It is blindness to 
the enormity of sin : it is equivalent to a formally 
announced sentiment on your part, that your per- 
formances, sinfiil as they are, and polluted as they 
are, are good enough for heaven. It is just saying 
of the offered Saviour, that you do not see the use 
of him. It is a provoking contempt of mercy ; and 
causing the measure of ordinary guilt to overflow, 
by heaping the additional blasphemy upon it, of 
calling upon God to honour it by his rewards, and 
to look to it with the complacency of his appro- 
bation. 
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We cannot, then, we cannot draw near unto God 
by a direct or independent approach to him. And 
who, in these circumstances, is fit to be the dayV 
man betwixt you? There is not a fellow-morta. 
from Adam downward, who has not gins of his own 
to answer for. There is not one of them who has 
not the sentence of guilt inscribed upon his own 
forehead, and who is not arrested by the same, 
unsealed barrier which keeps you at an inaccessible 
distance from God. There is not one of them whose 
entrance into the holiest of all would not inflict on 
it as great a pro&nation, as if any of you were to 
present yourselves before him, who dwelleth there, 
without a Mediator. There lieth a great gulf 
between God and the whole of this alienated worid : 
and after looking round amongst all the men of all 
its generations, we may say, in the language of the 
text, that there is not a day's-man betwbct us who 
can lay his hand upon us both. 

What we aim at, as the effect of all these observ- 
ations, is, that you should feel your only security to 
be in the revealed and the offered Mediator ; that 
you should seek to him as your only effectual 
hiding-place ; and who alone, in the whole range of 
universal being, is able to lay his hand upon you, 
and shield you from the justice of the Almighty, 
and to lay his hand upon God, and stay the fury of 
the avenger. By him the deep atonement has been 
rendered. By him the mystery has been accom- 
plished, which angels desired to look into. By him 
such a sacrifice for sin has been offered, as that, in 
F 4 
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the acceptance of the uimer, erery attribute of the 
Divinity is exalted ; and the throne of the Majes^ 
fi the heavens, though turned into a throne of 
grace, is s^ upheld in all its fimuieag, and in all its 
^ory. Through the unchoi^eaUe priesthood of 
Christt the vilest of unners may draw nigh, sod 
receive of that mercy which has met with truth, and 
of that peace which is in dose alliance with 
righteousness: and without <»ie p^ection of the 
Godhead being surrendered by this act of forgive- 
ness, all are made to receive a higher and more 
wondrous manifestation : for thou|^ he will by no 
means dear the guil^, yet there is no place for 
vengeance, when all their guilt is cleared away by 
the blood of the everlasting covenant; and though 
he executed! justice upon the earth, yet he can be 
just, while the justifier of them who believe in Jesus. 
The work of our redemption is everywhere spoken 
of as an achievement of strength, — as done by the 
putting forth of migh^ eno^es, — as the work of 
one who, travmling in his own unaided greatness, 
had to tread the wine-press alone ; and who, when 
of the pet^le there was ntme to help him, did, by 
his own arm, bring unto him salvation. To move 
aside the obstacle which beset the path of ac- 
ceptance, — to reinstate the guilty into favour with 
the offended and unchangeable Lawgiver, — to avert 
from tbem the execution of that sentence, to which 
there were staked the truth and justice of the 
Divinity, — to work out a pfffdon for the disobedient, 
and at the same time to uphold, in all their strength. 
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the piUars of tiiat throne which they had insulted, — 
to intercept the defied penalties of the law, and at 
the same time, to magoity it, and to make it honour- 
able ; — thus to bend, as it were, the holy aod ever- 
lasting attributes of God, and in doing so, to pour 
over them the lustre of ahigh and awiul vindication, 
— this was an enterprise of such height, and depth, 
and breadth, and length, as no created being could 
Adfil, and which called forth the might and the 
counsel of him who is the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. 

When no man could redeem his neighbour from 
the grave, God himself found out a ransom. 
When not one of the beings whom he bad formed 
could offer an adequate expiation, did the Lord of 
boets awaken the sword of vengeance against his 
fellow. When there was no messenger among the 
angels who surrounded his throne, that could both 
proclaim and purchase peace for a guilty world. 
did God manifest in the flesh descend in shrouded 
majesty amongst our earthly tabernacles, and pour 
out his soul unto the death for us, and purchase the 
church by his own blood, and bursting away from 
the grave which could not hold him, ascend to the 
throne of his appointed mediatorship ; and now he, 
the first and the last, who was dead and is alive, and 
maketh intercession for transgressors, is able to save 
to the uttermost all who come unto God .through 
him ; and, standing in the breach between a holy 
God, and the sinners who have offended him, does 
he make reconciliation, and lay his hand upon them 
both. 
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But it is not enough that the Mediator be ap- 
pointed by God, — he must be acc^>ted by man. 
And to incite our acceptance does be hold forth 
every kind and conBtraining argument. He casts 
abroad, over the whole &ce of the world, one wide 
and universal assurance of welcome. " Whosoever 
cometh unto me shall not be cast out." " Come 
unto me all ye who labour and are heavy laden, and 
I shall give you rest." " Where sin hatii abounded, 
grace bath much more abounded." " Whatsoever 
ye ask in my name ye shall receive." The path of 
access to Christ is open and tree of every obstacle, 
which kept fearful and guilty men at an impracticable 
distance from the jealous and unpacified Lawgiver. 
He hath put aside the obstacle, and now stands in 
its place. Let us only go in the way of the Gospel, 
-and we shall find nothing between us and God, but 
the author and finisher of the Gospel, — who, on the 
one hand, beckons to him the approach of man, with 
eveiy token of truth and of tenderness ; and, on the 
other hand, advocates our cause with God, and fills 
his mouth with arguments, and pleads that very 
atonement which was devised in love by the Father, 
and with the incense of which he was well pleased, 
and claims, as the fruit of the trav^ of his soul, all 
who put their trust in him; and thus, laying his 
hand upon God, turns him altogether team the 
fierceness of his indignation. 

But Jesus Christ is something more than the 
agent rf our justification, — he is the agent of our 
sanctificadon also. Standing between us and God, 
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he receives from him of that Spirit which Is called 
the promise of the Father, and he pours it fbrth in 
free and generous dispensaticHi on tiioae who bdieve 
in him. Without this Spirit tJiere may, in a few ot 
the goodlier specimens of our race, be within us the 
play of what is kindly in constitutional feeling, and 
without us the exhibition of whet is seemly in a 
constitutional virtue ; and man, thus standing over 
us in judgment, may pass hisverdict of approbation; 
and fjl that is visible in ovir doings may be pure as 
by the operation of snow-water. But the utter 
irreligiousness of our nature will remain as entire 
and as obstinate as ever. The ali^iation of our 
desires from God will persist with unsubdued vigour 
in our bosoms ; and sin, in the very ess&ice of its 
elementary principle, will still lord it over the inner 
man with all the power of its original ascendency, — 
till the deep, and the searching, and the [n^vailing 
influence of the love of God be shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost. This is the work of the 
great Mediator: This is the might and the mystery 
of that regeneration, without which we shall never 
see the kingdom of God. This is the office of Him 
to whom all power is committed, both in heaven and 
in earth, — who, reigning in heaven, and uniting its 
mercy with its righteousneBs, causes them to flow 
upon earth in one stream of celestial influence ; and 
leigning on earth, and working mightily in the hearts 
of its people, makes diem meet for the society of 
heaven, — thereby completii^ the wondertul woik 
u( our redemption, by which, on the one hand, he 
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In^gs the eye of a holy God to look approvingly on 
the sinner, and, on the other band, makes the sinner 
fit for the fellowship, and altogether prepared for 
the enjoyment of God. 

SucJi are the great elements of a sinner's religion. 
But if you turn from the prescribed use of them, 
the WT^ of God abideth on you. If you kiss not 
the Son while he is ia the way, you provoke his 
anger ; and whm once it begins to bum, they only 
are blessed who have put their trust in him- If, on 
the fancied sufficiency of a righteousness that is 
without godliness, you neglect the great salvation, 
you will not escape the seventies of that day, when 
the Being with whom you have to dn stujl enter 
with you into judgment; and it is only by fleeing 
to the Mediator, as you would from a coming storm, 
that peace is made between you and God, and that, 
sanctified by the &ith which is in Jesus, you are 
made to abound in such fruits of righteousness, as 
shall be to praise and glory at the last and the 
solemn reckoning. 

Before we conclude, we shall just advert to 
another sense, in which the Mediator between God 
and man may be alGrroed to have laid his hand upon 
them both : — he fills up that mysterious interval 
which lies between every corporeal being, and the 
God who is a spirit uid is invisible- 
No man hath seen God at any time, — and the 
power which is unseen is terrible. Fancy trembles 
beftn'e its own picture, and superstition throws its 
darkest imagery over it The voice of the thunder 
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is aw&l, but not lo awful as the conception of that 
angry Being who Bits in mysterious concealment, and 
gives it all its energy. In these sketches of the 
imagination, fear is sure to predominate. We 
gather an impression of Nature's God, from those 
scenes where Nature threatens, and looks dreadful. 
We speak not of the theology of the schools, and 
the empty parade of its demonstrations. We speak 
of the theology of actual feeling, — that theology 
which is sure to derive its lessons tram the quarter 
whence the human heart derives its strongest sensa- 
tions — and we refer both to your own feelings, and 
to the history of this world's opinions, if God is 
more felt or more present to your imaginatioos in 
the peacefulness of spring or the loveliness of a 
summer landscape, than when winter with its mighty 
elements sweeps the forest of its leaves, — when the 
rushing of the storm is heard upon our windows, 
and man flees to cover himself from the desolation 
that walketh over the surface of the world. 

If nature and her elements be dreadlul, how 
dreadful that mysterious and unseen Being, who sits 
behind the elements he has formed, and gives birth 
and movement to all things I It is the myst«ry in 
which he is shrouded, — it is that dark and unknown 
region of spirits, where he reigns in glory, and 
stands revealed to the immediate view of his wor- 
shippers, — it is the inexplicable ntanner of his 
being so &r removed from that province of sense, 
within which the mtderstanding (^ a man can 
expatiate, — it is its total unlikeness to all that 
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nature can AiraUh to the eye of tbe body, or to the 
conception of the mmd which animatea it, — it \% a]] 
this which throws the Being who formed us at a 
distance eo inacceasible, — which throws an im- 
penebable mantle over his way, and gives us the 
idea of some darlc and untrodden interval betwixt 
the gjory of God, and all that ia visible and created. 

Now, Jesus Christ has lii^d up Qiis mysterious 
veil, or rather he has entered within it. He is now 
at the rigfit hand of God ; and though the brightness 
of his Father's glory, and the express image of his 
person, he appeared to us in the {^pable characters 
of a man; and those attributes of truth, and justice, 
and mercy, which could not be felt or understood, 
as they existed in the absli'act and invisible Deity, 
are brought down to our conceptions in a manner 
the most familiar and impressive, by having been 
made, through Jesus Christ, to flow in utterance 
trom human lips, and to beam in expressive phy- 
gi<^oiny from a human countenance. 

So long as I had nothing before me but the 
unseen Spirit of God, my mind wandered in un- 
certain^, my busy &ncy was free to expatiate, and 
its images filled my heart with disquietude and 
t^Tor. But in the life, uid person, and history of 
Jesus Christ, the attributes of the Deity are brought 
down to the observation of the senses ; and I can 
no ItHiger mistake them, when in the Son, who is the 
express image of his Father, I see them carried 
home to my imderstanding by the evidence and ex- 
pression of human organs, — when I see the kindness 
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of the Fhther, in the tears vhich fell from his Son 
at the t«mb of Lazarus, — when I see his justice 
blended with his mercy, in the exclamation, " O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! " by Jesus Christ ; uttered 
with a tone more tender than the sympathy of 
human bosom ever prompted, while he bewailed the 
sentence of its desolalJon, and in the look of 
enei^ and significance which he threw upon Peter ; 
I feel the judgment of God himself, flashing con- 
viction upon my consdence, and calling me to 
repent while his wrath is suspended, and he still 
waiteth to be gracious. 

And it was not a temporary character which he 
assumed. The human kindness, and the human 
expression which makes it intelligible to us, remained 
with him till his latest hour. They survived his 
resurrection, and he has carried them along with him 
to the mysterious place which he now occupies. 
How do I know all thb ? I know it from his history, 
— 1 hear it in the parting words to his mother from 
the cross, — I see it in his unaltered form when he 
rose triumphant from the grave, — I perceive it in 
his tenderness for the scruples of the tmbelieving 
Thomas, — and I am given to understand, that as 
his body retained the impression of his own suffer- 
ings, so his mind retains a sympathy for ours, as 
warm, and gracious, and endearing, as ever. We 
have a Priest on high, who is touched with a fellow 
feeling of our infomities. My soul, unable to sup- 
port itself in its aerial flight amongst the spirits of 
the invisible, now reposes on Christ, who stands 
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revealed to my cooceptionB ia the figure, the coun- 
tenance, the heart, the sympathiea of a man. He 
has entered within that veil which hung over the 
gloiiea of the Eternal, — and the mysterioua inacces- 
sible throne of God la diveated of all ite terrmg, when 
I think tliat a friend who bears the form of the 
species, and knows its infirmities, is there to plead 
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EMPTINESS OF NATURAL VIRTUE 
JoHK, V. 24. 

B¥t I kttoiB j/ou, lAot ye hatt not tit love ef God in j/mt 

AVhbn it Ib aaid, in a former verse of the gos- 
pel, that Jesus knew what was in man, we feel, that 
it is a tribute of acknowledgment rendered to his 
superior insight into the secrecies of our constitu- 
tion. It was not the mere ikculty of perceiving 
what lay before him, that was ascribed to him by the 
Evangelist. It was the faculty of perceiving what 
lay di^uised under a semblance ^t would have 
imposed on the understanding of otiier men ; it was 
the &culty of detecting. Itwaa a discerning of the 
spirit, and that not through the transparency of such 
unequivocal symptoms as brought its character 
clearly home to the view of the observer; but it 
was a discerning of the spirit as it lay wrapt in 
what, to an ordinary spectator, was a thick and im- 
penetrable hiding-place. It was a discovery there 
of the real posture and habitude of the soul. It was 
a searching of it out, through all the recesses of 
duplicity, winding and counterwinding in sut^ a 
way as to elude altogether the eye of common 
VOL. V. o 
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■cquuntanceship. It was the assigning to it of me 
attribute) at the time when it wore the guise ot 
another attribute, — ■ of utter antipath}' to the nature 
and design of his mission, at the very time that 
multitudea were drawn around him by the fame of 
his miracles, — of utter indifference about God, at 
the very time that they zealously asserted tlie 
sanctity of his sabbaths, and resented as Uas{rfiem- 
ous whatever they felt to be an usurpation of the 
greatness which belonged to him <Hily. 

It was in the exercise of this &culty that Jesus 
came fiHward with the utterance of our text. The 
Jews, by whom he was surrounded, had charged him 
with the guilt of profanation, and sought even to 
avenge it by his death, because he had healed a man 
on the sabbath day. And their desire of vengeance 
was still more inflamed by what they understood to 
be an assertion, on his part, of equality with God. 
And yet, under all this q)pearance, and even with 
all this reality of a zeal about God, did He who knew 
what was in man pronounce of these his enemies 
that the love of God was not in them. I know you, 
says he, — as if at this instant he had put forth a 
stretch of penetration, in order \a find his way 
through all the sounds of godluiess which he heard, 
and through all the symptoms of godliness which he 
saw, — I know that there does not exist within you 
that principle, which links to God the whole ot 
God's obedient creation, — I know that you do not 
love him, and that, therefore, you are utterly in 
want of that affection which lies at the root of all 
real, and of all acceptable godliness. 
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It is morttfying to the man who possesaes many 
accomfdiahments of character, to be told, that the 
greatCBt and most essential accomplishment of a 
moral being is that of which he has no share, — that 
the principle on which we expatiated in our last dis- 
courseB does not, in any of ita varietjes, belong to 
him, — that, wanting it, he wants not merely obedi- 
ence to the first and the greatest commandment, 
which U the love of God, but he wants what may b^ 
c^led the impregnating quali^ of all accepbiUe 
obedience whatever, — the npnl which ought to 
animate the performance of every other command- 
ment, and without which die most labourious con- 
Ihrmity to the law of Heaven may do no more than 
impras upon hia person the cold and lifeless im%e 
of loyalty, while in hia mind there is not one of it» 
essential attributes. 

We know not a mwe usefid exercise, thui that of 
carrying round this conviction, amongst all the 
classes and condidong of humanity. In the days 
of our Saviour, the pride of the Fharieees stood 
(qjpoaed to such a demonstration ; and in our own 
days too, there are certain pretensions of worth and 
(tf excellence which must be disposted, ere we can 
hope to obtain admittance for the humiliating doc- 
trine of the gospel. For this gospel, it moat be ob- 
served, proceeds upon the basis, not of a partial, but 
of an entire and universal depravity, among the men 
of the world. It assimilates all the varieties of tlie 
human dtaracter into one common condition of 
guilt, and need, and he^lessness. It [veaumes the 
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exUteace of such a morSA disease in every son and 
daughter of Adam, as renders the applicatioD of the 
tame moral remedy indispensable to them alL The 
fbrmaliBts of Judea did not like to be dius grouped 
with publicans and harlots, under one description of 
Btnfvdne^. Nor do men of taste, and feeling, and 
grace&l morality, in our present day, readily un< 
derstend how they should require the same kind of 
treatment, in the work of pr^)aring them for im- 
mortality, with the most glarin^y profligate and un- 
righteous of their neighbourhood. They look to the 
ostensible marks of distinclioD between themselves 
and others; — and what wider distinction, they 
think, can possibly be assigned, than that whidi ob> 
tains between the upright, or the kind-hearted, on 
the one hand, and the ungenerous, or dishonest, on 
the other ? Now, what we propose, in the folbwing 
discourse, is to lead them to look a little farther, — 
and then they will see at least one point of similarity 
between these two classes, the wwit of one common 
ingredient with both, and which attaches to each of 
them a great moral defect, that can only be repaired 
by one and the same ^plication. 

It is well when we can find out an accordaucy be- 
tween the actual exhibition of human nature on the 
field of experience, and the representation that is 
given of this nature on the field of revelation. Now, 
the Bible every where groups the individuals of our 
species into two general and distinct classes, and 
assigns to each of them its approjM'iate designation. 
It tdls us of the vessels of wrath, and of the vessels of 
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nxxcf ; of the travellera on a narrow path, and oa a 
broad way ; of the childrea of this world, and the 
diildren of light ; and, lastly, of men who ore car- 
nally minded, and men who are spiritually minded. 
U employs these terms in a meaning so extearive, 
that by ea(% couplet of them it embraces ail indi- 
vidualt. There is no separate number of persdni, 
fwming of themselTes a neutral class, and standing 
without the limits of the two others. And were it 
possible to conceive that human nature, as it exists 
at present in the world, were laid in a map before 
us, you would see no intermediate ground between 
the two classes which are thus contrasted in the 
Bible, — but these thrown into two distinct regions, 
with tme (dear and vigorous line of demarcation be- 
tween them. 

We often read of this line, and we often read of 
the tranution from the one to the other side of it. 
But there is no trace of any middle department to 
be met with in the New Testament. The alterna- 
tive has only two terms, and ours must be the one 
or the other of them. And as surely as a day is 
ccming, when all the men of our assembled world 
■hall be found on the right or on the left hand of the 
throne of judgment — so surely do the carnal and 
the spiritual regions of human nature stand apart 
from each other, and all the men who are now 
living on the surface of the world are to be found 
on the right, or oo the wrong side, of the line of 
demarcation. 

We cannot conceive, then, a question of mightier 
o 9 
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intcreat, ibaa the BituatiMi of this line, — a line 
which takes its own stea^ and un&ltering w^ 
through the thousand varieties of character that 
exist in the world ; and which reduces theni all to 
two great, and awAilly important divisions. It maAa 
off one part of the species from the other. We are 
quite aware that the terms which are em^oyed 
lo characterise the two sets are extrrandy anfasbian- 
aUe; and, what is mme, are punibllf offbiBire to 
many a mind whose taate, and whose habits, have 
not yet been brou^t under the overpowerii^ con- 
txtA of God's own message, expreeaed in God's own 
language. They are such t^mg as would be lejected 
with a positive sensation of disgust by many a mo- 
ralist, and would be thought by many more, to impart 
the blemish of a most hideous defonnity to hit 
doquent and philosophical pages. It is curious here 
to observe how much the Maker of the boman mind, 
and the m^e observer of the hnman mind, dtffer 
in their views and representatiwis of the sanw ob- 
ject. But when UAd, oo the hi^est of all authority, 
that to be camaUy minded is death, and to be ipin- 
tudly minded is life and peace, we are compel!^ to 
acknowledge, with a feeling of earnestness greater 
than mere curiosity can inspire, that the application 
of these terms is a question of ^1 others the moat 
deefdy affecting to the fears and the wishes of 
hiunani^. 

In the prosecution of this question, let me attempt 
to bnng a succession of characters before you, moet 
of Whidi must have met your own distinct and fami- 
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liar observation ; and of which, while eKceedh^y 
varittus in thdr complesioa, we hope to succeed in 
convincing you, that the love of God, at least, is not 
in them. IS this can be made out' against them, it 
, may be conudered as experimentally fixing to vhidi 
of the two great divisions of humanity they bdong. 
All who love God may have boldneBs -when they 
think of the day of judgmmt, because, like unto 
God, who himgelf is love, they will be jvnnounced 
meet for the enjoyment and the ^lowriiip of him 
tlvot^h eternity. And they who want this affection, 
when they die shall be turned into hell. They shall 
be found to possess that carnal mind which is enmity 
against God. So that upon the single point of 
whetlier they possess this love or not, hinges the 
quesdon which I have just now started, — a question, 
surely, which it were better iar every man to decide 
at the bar «f conscience now, ere it comes under the 
review of that dread tribunal which is to award to 
him his everlasting habitation. 

I. Let us first offer to your notice a man living in the 
grossness of animal indulgence, — a man, the field 
of whose enjoyments is altogether sensual, and who 
therefore, in addition to the charge he brings down 
upon himself, t>f directly violating the law of God, b 
r^iarded by the admirers of what is tasteful and 
refined in the human character as a loathsome (At- 
ject of contemplation. There is something more 
here, than mere wickedness of character, to excite 
the regret or detestation of the godly. There is a 
tordidness of character to excite the disgust of the 
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elegant. And let us just odd <Hie feature more to 
this pnlrait of deformity. Let us Bu]^>ose the man 
in question to have so abandoned himself to the im- 
pulses of selfishness, that no fueling and no principle 
whatever restrains him from gelding to its tempta- 
tions, — that, to obtain the gratification he is in quest 
of, he can violate all the decencies, and bid away from 
him all the tendernesses of our common humanity, — 
that he has the hardihood to set the terrws of the 
civil law at defiance, — and that, for the money which 
ministers to every earthly t^petite, he can even go 
so &r as to steel his heart against the atroci^ of a 
murder. When we have thus set before you the 
picture of one feasting on the prey of his inhuman 
robberies, we have surely brought our description as 
far down in the scale of character as it can well be 
carried. And we have done so, on pnrpose that you 
may be at no loss to assign the place which belongs 
to him. It were a monstrous supposition alt<^ether, 
that either the love of gratitude, or the love of 
moral esteem for the Deigr, were to be found in the 
bosom of such a man. He then, of all others, is not 
spiritual but carnal ; nor do we anticipate a single 
dissenting voice when we say, that whatever be the 
doubts and the delusions which may prevail about 
men of another aspect, the man whose habits and 
pursuits have now been sketched to you stands on 
the wrong side of the line of demarcation. 

We are far from saying, that a man of such a 
character as this is of frequent occurrence in 
society. We merely set him up as a kind of start- 
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ing-post, for the future train of our argument. I 
IB a mighty advantage, to every discussion, to hart 
B dear and undisputed outset, — and we trust that, 
if thug &i we have kept cordially by the side of each 
other, we dull not cast out by the way, in the pro- 
gress of our remaiDing observations. 

II. Let us now proceed, then, to detach one 
offensive feature from the character of him, whom 
we have thus set before you as a compound of 
many abominations. Let us leave entire all hii 
diahones^, and all his devotedness to the pleasures 
of sense, but soften and transform hia heart to such 
8 d^ree, that he would recoil from the perpetration 
oC a murder. This is a different portrait from the 
<me which we formerly exhibited. There is in it an 
instinctive horror at an act of violence, wliich did 
not belong to the other ; — and the question we 
have now to put ii. Has the man who owns this 
improved representation, became, on this sin^ 
difference, a spiritual man ? We answer this qDe»- 
tion by another. Is the difference that we have 
now assigned to him due to the love of God, or to 
such a principle of loyal subjection to his authority 
as this love ii sure to engender ? You will not call 
bim spiritual from the mere existence of a feeling 
which would rise spontaneously in his heart, even 
thoi^h the Father of spirits were never thought of. 
We appeal to your own consciousness of what passes 
within yoO) if the heart do not experience the 
movement o£ many a constitutional feeling, alto- 
gether unacconqiamed by any reference of the 
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mind to the love, or to the character, or «*cn to 
the existeoce t^ God. Are you not quite Mwii^li^r, 
that tlwu^ the idea f^ « God lay in. a atate at 
dormancy for hours, and for days togetfaec, many of 
Uie reientingB of nature would, in the mean wfail^ 
remain with yonP Fm the preaervation and die 
order of society, God has been kind enou^ to im- 
I^ant in the bosom of man many a natural {vedileCf 
tion, and many a natural horror, — o£ which he teeli 
the (^ration, and the people of his netghbouriuod 
enjoy the advantage, at the very dme that one ud 
all of them, unmindlul of God, are walking in the 
counsd of their own hearts, and after the sight of 
their own eyes. He has done die sune thing to the 
inferior animaJs. Me has endowed than with « 
[vinciple of attachment to their offiqiring, in TKtue 
of which they, generally q)eakii^, would reoofl 
from the murder of their young with as determined 
an abhorrence as you would do from the nuirdn. nS 
a ftUow creature. You wmild not surely toy. of the 
tmtional instinct, that, because amiable, or. nac&l, 
or pleasing to contemplate, there is any thing spi- 
ritual in the impulse it communicates. Hi^i do 
not offer a violence both to Scripture and [dulo* 
K^y, by confounding, in the mind of man, prin> 
dples which are distinct from each other. Do not 
B^, that he is spiritual, merely because he b mov- 
ing in obedience to his constitutional tendi^cies. 
Do not say, that he ii not carnal, while all that he 
has done, or abstained &om doing, may be done at 
abstained from, though he lived without God in the 
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worid. And go Dot to infer, wlule the pleuum of 
senae are the idoli of hu evety affection — that 1)6- 
csuK he would shudder to purchase diem at the 
expense of another's blood, he, on that ungte ac- 
count, may be looked on as a sfnritual man, and tm 
standing on the right side of the line of demar- 

III. All this may be looked upon as too indis- 
putaUe for aigument. And yet it is tiie very prin- 
ciple which, if carried to its &ir extent, and l»ou(^t 
AitbAUly home to the conscience, would serve to 
convince of ungodliness the vast majori^ of thit 
world's generati(M)s. If a natural recoil from murder 
may be experienced by the boK«Q in which there 
exisu no love to God,— why may not this natural 
recoil be carried still fiirther, and yet the love ot 
God be just as absent tcom the bosom as before ? 
There are other disbtmesties, of a lar less outrageous 
character than that by which you would commit an 
act of depredation, and other cruelties iar less 
enormous than that by which you would imbrue 
your hand in another's blood, — which still Hie 
generality of men would revolt from conitJtuUanaHy, 
and that too, without tJie movonent of any affection 
for their Grod, or even so much as any thought of 
him. We have only to conceive the softening of a 
farther transformation to take place on the man 
with whcm we set out at the beginning of our ar- 
gument, and he may thus become, like the man we 
read of in the parable, who took comfort to himself 
in the security that he had goods laid up for mmj 
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j^xa, tmd at the same time is not chained either 
with violence or diBhonesty in the acquirement at 
them. He is charged with nothing but a devoted 
Bttachmeiit to wealth, and to the pleasures which 
that wealth can purchase. And yet, what an awiiil 
reckoning, did he come under 1 He seems to have 
just be^i such a man as we can be at no loss to 
meet with every dtrf in the range of our &miliar 
acquaintances, — enjoying themselves in easy and 
comfortable abundance, but at an obvious and un- 
questumable distance from any thing that can be 
called atrodty of character. There is not one of 
them, perhaps, who would not recoil from an act of 
barbarity, and who would not be moved with 
honest indignalJon at the tale of perfidy or of vio- 
lace. They live in a placid course of luxury and 
good humour ; and we are far from charging them 
with any thing which the world calls monstrous, 
when we say, that the Father of spirits is unminded 
and unr^arded by them, and that the good things 
of the worid are their gods> If it be a vain super- 
flui^ of argument to prove, that a man may not be 
■piritual, and yet be endowed with such a degree of 
natural tenderness as to recoil from the perpetration 
of a murder, — then it is equaUy indisputable, diat a 
man may not be gpiritual, though endowed with 
sudi a degree of natural tenderness as to recoil 
from many lesser acts of cruelty or injustice. In 
other words, he may be a very fair every-d^ cha- 
racter : and if it be so sure a principle, that a man 
may not be a murderer, and yet be carnal, then let 
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one and all of you look well to your own security ; 
(br it is the Tery principle which might be employed 
to shake the thousands, and tens of thousands of 
ordinary men, out of the security in which they 
have inb^Qched themselves. 

IV. But to proceed in this work of transformation. 
Let uB DOW conceive a still more exquisite softening 
of affection and tenderness to be thrown over the 
whole of our imaginary character. We thus make 
another step, and another departure, from the ori- 
guial specimen. By the first step, the mind is made 
to feel a kind of revolting at the atrocity of a 
murder ; and the character ceases to be monstrous. 
By the second, the mind is made to share in atl the 
comnKm antipathies of our nature to what is cruel 
and unfeeling; and it i§ thus wrought up to die 
average of character which obtains in socie^. By 
the third step, the mind is endowed with the 
wanner and more delicate sympathies of our nature, 
and thus rises to a more exalted place in the scale 
of character ; it becomes positively amiable. You 
look to him who owns all these graceful sensibilities, 
even as the Saviour looked upon the young man of 
the gospels, and, like the Saviour, you love hun. 
Who can, in tact, refrain from doing homage to such 
a lovely eithibition of all that is soothing in hu- 
manity ? and whether he be employed in mingling 
his tea^ and his charities with the unfortunate, ch" 
in shedding a gentle lustre over the retirement of 
his own family, even orthodoxy herself, stem and 
unrelenting as she is conceived to be, cannot find it 
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in her heart to frown upmi bini. But, feding u one 
thing, and truth ia another ; and when the question 
i» put, Do all theae aeniibilitiea, hei^tened and 
adorned aa they are, c» the upper walks of aocie^, 
conjtitute a spiritual man ? — it ia not by a light or 
an aspiration of tenduneaa, thatwe aretoinawer it. 
We are put <mi a cool exercise of the imdenlanding ; 
and we cannot clow it against the fiict, that all these 
feelings roKf exist apart fiwn the lore of God, and 
aiptrt from the religious principle, — that the idea of 
a Ood may be expunged from the heart of man, and 
yet that heart be sUU the seat of the same conatitu* 
tional impulses as ever, — that, in referoice to the 
realities of the unseen and spiritual world, the mijid 
may be an entire blank, and there at the same time 
be room in it for the play of kindly and benevol^it 
emotions. We commit these truths to your own 
experience, and if carried faithfully to the con- 
science, they may chase away another of the delu- 
sions which encompass iL There is no fear of me, 
for I have a feeling heart, is a plea which tbey put 
a decisive end to. This feeling heart, if unaccom- 
panied by any sense of God, is no better evidence 
of a spiritual man than is the circulation of the 
blood. We are ftr from refusing it the homage of 
our tenderness. We feel a love to it ; but we will 
not make a lie about it. We can make no mwe of 
it than Scripture and experience enable us to ^ 
And if it be true, that a man's heart may be the 
habitual seat of kind afliections, while an affectim 
for God is habitually away from it, — if it be trve. 
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that no man can be deititute of thu afiectum, and 
at the same time be a spiritual man, — if it be tniet 
that he who is not apiritual is camal, and that the 
camallf minded cannot inherit the kingdom of God; 
— then the neceasi^ lies upon us : he is still in the 
r^on and shadow of death ; and if he refuse the 
argnments and ioTitations of the gospel, calling him 
over to another region than that which he now oc- 
cupies, he must just be numb^ed among those more 
bMuteous wrecis of our fallen nature, which are 
destined to perish and be forgotten. 

V. But let ua go still &-ther. Let us suppose 
the heart to be furnished, not mereljr with the finest 
sensibilities of our nature) but with its most iqiright 
and honourable principles. Let us conceive a man 
whose pulse beats high with the pride of integrity ; 
whose ereiy word carries security along with it ; 
whose fiuthfulness in the walks of business has 
stood the test of many fluctuations ; wbo, amid all 
the varieties of his fortune, has nobly sustaijied the 
glories of to untainted character ; and whom we 
see, by the salutations of the market-place, to be 
acknowledged and revered by all as the most re- 
spectable of the dtizens. Now, which of the two 
great regions of human character shall we make him 
to occopy ? This question depends upon another. 
May all this manly elevation of soul, and of senti- 
ment, stand disunited in the same heart with the 
influence of the authority of God, or irith that love 
of God which is the keeping of his commandmientB? 
The discerning eye of Hume saw that it could; and 
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he tells US that natural honeaty of temper is a better 
security for the faithfulness of a men's doings, than 
all the authority of religious principle over him. 
We deny the assertion ; but the distinction betweoi 
the two principles on which it proceeds, is indisput- 
able. There is a principle of honour, apart in the 
human mind alt(^ther from any reference to the 
realities of a spiritual world. It varies in the in- 
tensity of its operation with different individuals. 
It has the chance of being more entire, when kept 
aloof from the temptations of poverty; and therefore 
it is that we more frequently meet with it in the 
uf^ier and middling classes of life. And we can 
conceive it so strong in its original influence, or so 
grateiul to the possessor from the elevating con- 
sciousness which goea along with it, or so nourished 
by the voice of an ^tplauding world, as to throw all 
the glories of a romantic chivalry over the character 
<.f him, with whom God is as much unthought of as 
he is unseen. We are for from refusing our admir- 
ation. But we are saying, that the Being who 
brought this noble specimen of our nature into 
existence ; who fitted his heart for all its high and 
generous emotions ; who threw a theatre around 
him for the display and exercise of his fine moral 
accomplishments ; who furnished each of his ad- 
mirers with a heart to appreciate his worth, and a 
voice to pour into his ear the flattering expression 
of it; — the Being whose hand upholds and per- 
petuates the whole of this illustrious exhibition, mi^r 
all the while be forgotten and unnoticed as a thing 
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of no conaequence. We are merely saying, that 
the man whose heart ia occupied with a sentiment 
of honour, and is at the same Ume unoccupied with 
a sense of Him who is the first and greatest of 
spiritual heings, is not a spiritual man. But, if not 
spiritual, we are told in the Bible that there are 
<Hily two terms in the alternative, and he must be 
camaJ. And the God whom he has disr^arded in 
time will find, that in the praises and enjoyments 
of time he has gotten all his reward, and that he 
owes him no recompense in eternity. 

We appeal to the state of the public mind some 
years ago on the subject of Africa, as a living ex- 
emplification of the whole argument. " Love thy 
neighbour as thyself," says the Bible; and thb pre- 
cept, coming with all the force of its religious influ- 
ence upon the hearts of men who carry their re- 
spects to the wiU of a spiritual and unseen God, has 
urged them on, and with noble eflect, to the aboli- 
tion of the deadliest mischief that was ever let loose 
upon the species. And whether we look to the 
Quakers, who originated the cause, or to him who 
pioneered the cause, or to him who pled the cause, 
or to him who has impregnated with such a moral 
charm the atmosphere of his country, that not a 
human creature can breathe of its air without taking 
in the generous inspiration of liberty along with it, 
we cannot fail to observe that one and all of them 
speak the language and evince the tastes, and ar« 
not ashamed to own their most entire and decide*? 
preference, for the objects of spiritual men. There 
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is tui evident aanae of reli^otu duty, which gives 
the tone of Christianity, and throws the aspect of 
sacredness over the whole of their doings ; and the 
unbaffled persererance of the many years they had 
to struggle with difficuldes, and to spend in die 
weariness of ever-recurring dis^pomtments, bears 
striking proof to the unquestionable energy of the 
Christian principle within them. But who can deny 
the large and important contributions which came in 
upon the cuise from other quarters ? We hold it 
quite consistent with the truth of human nature to 
liver, that, in this enlightened countiy, other prin- 
ciples may have lent their aid to the cause, and, 
apart from Christianity alb^ther, may have scat a 
commanding influence into the hearts of some of its 
ablest and most efficient supporters. There is no- 
thing in the presence of Christian principle to quell 
the imptusioned fervour of our desires after right ob- 
jects ; hut the absence of Christian principle does 
not necessarily extinguish this fervour. When we 
look back to the animating fbrment of the foitish 
pubh'c on the subject of Africa, we will ever con- 
tend, that a feelmg of obligation to a spiritual Being 
was the ingredient which set it a-going, and which 
kept it a-going. But who can deny the existence 
■nd the. powerful operation of other ingredients? 
An instinctive. horror at cruelty is a separate and 
independent attribute of the heart, and sufficient of 
itself to, iQspire the, deepest tones of that eloquence 
whi(^ sounded in Parliament and issued from the 
press, and spread W infection over all the provinces 
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of the empire, and miutered around the cause, Dio^ 
sands and tens of thousands of our rallying popu- 
lation, and gave such an energy to the public voice 
that all the resisting jealousies and interests of the 
country were completely overborne; — and hence 
the interesting spectacle of carnal and spiritual men 
lending their respective energies to the accomplish- 
ment of one object, and securing, by their success, 
a higher name for Britain in the world than all the 
wisdom of her counsels, and all the pride of her 
victories, can ever achieve for her. 

Were it our only aim to carry the acquiescence 
of the uoderstandhig, there might be a danger in 
affirming, and urging, and illustrating to excess, the 
^ition that we want to establish among you ; — 
and it were perhaps better, to limit ourselves to one 
(imple delivery of the argument. But our aim is, if 
possible, to afiect the conscience, and to accomplish 
Jiis object, not with one, but with many individuals. 
And when it is reflected, that one development of 
die principle may come home more forcibly to one 
nan's experience than another, we must beg to be 
excused for recurring once more to a topic so preg- 
nant qS consequence to your everlasting interests- 
There is a sadly meagre and frivolous conception 
of human sintiilness, that is prevalent amongst you, 
and it goes to foster this delusion, that when we look 
abroad on the &ce of society, we must be struck 
with the diversity of character which obtains among 
the individuals who compose it. Some there are 
who, in the estimation of the world, are execntb)^ 
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iTtheir criraeB ; but otberB who, in the same esti- 
mation, are illustrious for tbeir virtues. In that 
general mass of corruption to which we would re- 
duce OUT unfortunate species, is there. It m^ be 
uked, no solitary example of what is pure, and 
Aonourable, and lovely ? Do we never meet with 
the charity which melts at suffering; with the 
honesty which disd^ns, and is proudly superior to, 
ftlsebood ; with the active beneficence which gives 
to others its time and its labour ; with the modesty 
which shrinks from notice, and ^ves aH its sweetness 
to redrement ; with the gentleness which breathes 
peace to all, and throws a beautiful lustre over the 
walks of domestic society ? If we find these virtues 
to be sometimes exhibited, is not this an argument 
against the doctrine of such an entire and unmiti- 
gjLted depravity as we have been contending for ? 
Will it not serve to redeem humanity from that 
nreeping indiscriminate charge of corruption, which 
B so oflen advanced against it, in all the pride and 
htolerauce of orthodoxy? What better evidence 
can be given of our love to God than our adherence 
to his law 7 And are not the virtues which we have 
just now specified part of that'law? Are not they 
the very virtues which his authority requires of us, 
and which impart such a charm to the morality of 
the New Testament? 

Now, it carries us at once to the bottom of this 
ddusion, to observei that though the religious prin- 
ciple can never exist without the amiable and virtuous 
conduct of the New Testament ; yet, that conduct 
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may, in gome measure, be maintained, without tiie 
religious principle. A man may be led to precisely 
the same conduct, on the impulse of many different 
principles. He may be gentle, because it is a 
prescription of the divine law; — or, he may be 
gentle, because he is naturally of a peaceful or 
indecent constitution ; — or, he may be gentle, be- 
cause he sees it to be an amiable gracetulness, with 
which he wishes to adorn his own character ; — or, 
he may be gentle, because it is the ready way of 
perpetuating the friendship of those around htm ; — 
or, he may be gentle, because taught to observe it 
Rs a part of courtly and &shionable deportment, — 
and what was implanted by education may come in 
time to be confirmed by habit and experience- 
Now, it is mtly under the first of these principles, 
that there is any religion io gentleness. The other 
principles may produce all the outward ^pearance 
of this virtue, and much even of its inward compla- 
cency, and yet be as distinct from the religious 
principle as they are distinct from one another. To 
infer the strength of the religious principle from the 
taste of the human mind for what is graceful and 
lovely in character, would just be as preposterous 
at to infer it from the admiration of a fine pictm-e 
or a cultivated landscape. They are not to be con- 
founded. They occupy a different place, even in 
the dassifications of philosophy. We do not deny, 
that the admiration of what is fine in character is a 
principle of a higher order than the admiration of 
what is fine in external scenery. So is a taste for 
B 3 
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what IB beautiiiil in the proapect before ub, a prind- 
pie of a higher order, than a taste for the sensualitieB 
of the epicure. But they, one and all of them, 
stand at a wide distance from the reJigious principle ; 
and whether it be taste, or temper, or the love of 
popularity, or the high impulse of honourable feeling, 
or even the love of truth, and a natural pmdple of 
integrity, — the virtues in question may be so un- 
connected with religion, as to flourish in the world, 
and be rewarded by its admiration, even though 
Grod were expunged from the belief, and immortality 
from the projects, of the species. 

The virtues, then, to which the enemies (^ our 
doctrine make such a confident appeal, may have no 
force whatever in the argument, — because, pro- 
pnly speaking, they may not be exemplifications of 
the religious principle. If you do what is virtuous 
because God tells you bo, then, and then only, do 
you give us a &ir example of the authority (^reli- 
gion over your practice ; but, if you do it merely 
because it is lovely, because it is honourable, orbe- 
cause it is a fine moral accomplishment, — we will 
not refuse the testimony of our admiration, but we 
cannot submit to such an error, either of conception 
or of language, as to allow that there is any religion 
A all this. These qualities have our utmost iriend- 
nhip ; and we give the most substantial evidence irf' 
rhis, when, instead of leaving them to their own 
solitary clunu upcn the human heart, we call in the 
aid of religion, and support them by its authority : 
" Whatsoever things are pure, or lovdy, or honest. 
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or of good report; if there be any virtuCf if there be 
any praise, think of these things." But we will not 
admit, that tbe mere drcumetance of their being 
lovely supersedes the authority of religion ; nor can 
we ^idure such an injustice to the Author of all 
that is graceful, both in nature and morality, as that 
the native charms of virtue should usurp, in our ad- 
miration, the place of God — tS him who gave to 
virtue all its <^anns, and formed the heart of man to 
love and to admire them. 

Be not deceived, then, into a rejecti<m of that 
doctrine whitji forms the great basis of a sinner's 
religion, by the specimens of moral excellence which 
are to be met with in socie^ ; or by the praise 
which your own virtues extort from an applauding 
neighbourhood. Virtue may exist, and in such a 
degree, too, as to constitute it a lovely object in the 
eyes of the world ; but if there be in it no reference 
of the mind to the will of God, there b no religicm 
in it. Sudi virtue as this has its reward in its na- 
tural consequences, — in the admiration of others, or 
in the delights of conscious satisfaction. But we 
cannot see why God will reward it in the c^Mcity 
of your master, when bis service was oat the princi- 
ple of it, and you were therefore not acting at all 
the part of a servant to bim, — nor do we see how 
he can reward it in the capacity of your judge, when, 
in the whole process of virtuous feeling, and virtuous 
sentiment, and virtuous conduct, you carried in your 
heart no reference whatever, for a single moment, to 
him a* to your lawgiver. We do not deny that there 
H 4 
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are many such examples of virtue in the world ; but 
then we insist upon it, that they cannot be put down 
to the account of religitm. They often may, and 
actually do, exist in a state of entire separation from 
the religious principle i and in that case, they go no 
Arther than to prove that your taste is unvitiated, 
that your tonper is amiable, that your social dispo- 
sitions promote the peace and wel&re of society ; 
and they will be rewarded with its ^probation. 
Now, it is well that you act your part as a member 
of society ; and religion, by making this one of its 
injunctions, gives us the very best securi^, that, 
wherever its influoice prevuls, it will be done in the 
most perfect manner. But the point we labour to 
impress is, that a man may be what we all under- 
stand by a good member of society, without the 
authority of God, as his legislator, being either re- 
cognised or acted upon. We do not say that his 
error lies in being a good member of society. This, 
though only a circumstance at present, is a very 
fortunate one. The error Ues in his having dis- 
carded the authority of- God, or rather, in his never 
having admitted the infiuence of that authority over 
his heart, or his practice. We want to guard him 
agwiBt the delusion, that the principle which he has 
can never be accepted as a substitute for the princi- 
ple he has not, — or, that the very highest sense of 
duty, which his situation as a member of society im- 
presses upon his feelings, will ever be received as an 
atonement for wanting that sense of duty to God, 
which he ought to feel in the far more exalted capa- 
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city of hu servant, and candidate for his approbatiw. 
We stand on the high ground, that lie is the subject 
of the Almighty, — nor shall we shrink from declar- 
ing the whole extent of the principle. Let his path 
in society be ever so illustrious, by the virtues which 
adorn it ; let every word, and every performance, be 
OS honourable as a proud Genee of integrity' can 
make it; let the salutations of the roarket^^dace 
mark him out as the most respectable of tite citizens ; 
and the gratitude of a thousand &milies rii^ the 
praises of his beneficence to the world ; — if the 
actor in this splendid exhibition carry in his mind 
no reference to the authority of God, we do not he- 
sitate to pronounce him unworthy; nor shall all the 
execratimis of generous, but mistaken principle, 
deter us from putting forth our hand to strip him of 
his honours. What ! is the world to gaze in admir- 
ation on this fine spectacle of virtue, and are we to 
be told that the Being who gave such faculties to 
one of his children, and provides the theatre for 
their exercise, — that the Being who called this 
moral scene into existence, and gave it all its beau- 
ties, — that he is to be forgotten and neglected as 
of no consequence 7 Sh^ we give a deceitful lustre 
to the virtues of him who is unmindful of his God, 
— and with all the grandeur of eternity before ug, 
can we turn to admire those short-lived exertions, 
which only shed a fleeting brilliancy over a paltry 
and perishable scene ? It is true, that he who is 
counted ftithful in little will also be counted faithful 
m much ; and when God is the principle of this 
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fidelity, the very hiunbleBt wishes of benevolence 
will be rewarded. But its most splendid exertions 
without this principle have no inheritance in heaven: 
human pr^se and human eloquence may acknow- 
ledge it, but the Discemer of die heart never will. 
The heart may be the seat of every amiable feeling, 
and every claim which comes to it in the shape of 
human miseiy may find a welcome ; but if the love 
of God be not there, it is not right with God, — 
and he who owns it will die in his sins ; he is in a 
state of impcnjtency. 

Having thus disposed of those virtues which ^ist 
in a state of independence on the religious princi- 
ple, we must be forced to recur to the doctrine of 
human depravity, in all its original a^ravation. 
Man is corrupt, and the estrangement of his heart 
from God, is the decisive evidence of it. Every 
day of his life the first commandment of the law is 
trampled on, — and it is that commandment on 
^rhich the authwity of the whole is suspended. His 
beet exertions are unsound in their very principle ; 
and as the love of God reigns not within him, all 
that has usurped the name of virtue, and deceived 
us by its semblance, must be a mockery and a de- 
lusion. 

We shall conclude with three observations. First, 
there is nothing more justly fitted to revolt the best 
feelings of the human heart against orthodoxy, than 
when any thing is said m its defence which tends 
to mar (he credit or lustre of a moral accomplish- 
ment so lovely as benevol^ce. Let it be observed, 
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then, that substantial beoevolence is rarely, if ever, 
to be found apart from piety, — and that piety is but 
the hypocrisy of a name, when benevolence, in all 
the unweariedness of its well doing, does not go 
along with it. Benevolence may make Bome brilliant 
exhibitions of herself without the instigation of the 
religious principle ; but, in these cases, you seldom 
have the touchstone of a painful Bacrifice, — and 
you never have a spiritual aim, after the good of 
our imperishable nature. It is easy to indulge a 
constitutional feeling. It is easy to make a pecuniary 
surrender. It ia easy to move gently along, amid 
the visits and the attentions of kindness, when every 
eye smiles welcome, and the soft whispers of gra- 
titude minister their pleasing reward, and flatter you 
into the delusion that you are an angel of mercy. 
But give us the benevolence of him who can ply his 
&ithiul task in the face of every discouragement, — 
who can labour in scenes where there is no brilliancy 
whatever to reward him, — whose kindness is that 
sturdy and abiding prindple which can weather all 
the murmurs of ii^radtude, and all the provocations 
of dishonesty, — who can find his way through po- 
verty's putrid lanes, and depravity's most nauseous 
and disgusting receptacles, — who can maintain the 
uniform and placid tempei* within the secrecy of hia 
own home, and amid the irksome annoyances of his 
own &mily, — who can endure hardships, as a good 
soldier of Christ Jesus, — whose humanly acts with 
as much vigour amid the reproach, and the calumny, 
and the contradiction rf sinners, as when soothed 
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and softened by the poetic accompanimeiit of weep- 
ing orphanB and interesting cottages, — and, above 
all, who l^KiUTB to convert Emners, to subdue their 
resistance of the Gospel, and to spiritualise them 
into a meetness for the inheritance of the saints, 
We m a in tjiiii, that no such benevolence, realising 
all these features, exists, without a deeply seated 
principle of piety lying at the bottom of it. Walk 
from Dan to Beershebs, and, away from Christianity, 
and beyond the circle of its influences, there is 
positively no such benevolence to be found. The 
patiaice, the meekness, the difficulties of such a 
b^ievolence, cannot be sustained without the in- 
fluence of a heavenly principle, — and when all that 
decks the theatre of this world ia withdrawn, what 
else is there but the magnificence of eternity to pour 
a glory over its path, and to minister encouragement 
in the midst of labours unnoticed by human eye, 
and unrewarded by human testimony? Even the ' 
most splendid enterprises of benevolence, which the 
world ever witnessed, can be traced to the oper- 
ation of what the world laughs at, as a quakerish 
and methodistical piety. And we f^peal to the 
abolition of the slave trade, and the still nobler abo- 
lition of vice and ignorance, which is now accom- 
plishing amongst the uncivilised countries of the 
earth, for the proof, that in good will to men, as 
well as glory to God, they are the men of piety 
who bear away the palm of superiority and c^ 
triumph. 

But, secondly, If all Scripture and all observation 
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•re on the side of our text, should not this be turned 
sy each of us into a peraooal concern P Should it not 
be taken up, and punued, as a topic in which we 
all have a deep individual interest? Should it not 
have a more permanent hold of us, than a mere 
amusing general speculation ? Are not pnidencei 
and anticipation, and a sense of danger, all linked 
with the conclusion we have attempted to pren 
upon jou ? In one word, if there be such a thing as 
a moral government on the part of God, — if thne 
be such a thing as the authority of a high and divine 
legislature, — if there be such a thing as a throne in 
heaven, and a judge sitting on that throne, — should 
not the question. What sh^ 1 do to be saved r come 
with all its big and deeply felt significancy into the 
heart and conscience of every one of us? We know 
that there is a veiy loose and general security upon 
this subject, — that the question, if it ever be sug- 
gested at all, is disposed itf m an easy, indolent, and 
superficial way, by some such presumption, as that 
God is merci&l, and that should be enough to pacify 
us. But why recur to any presumption, for the pur- 
pose of bringiog the question to a settJement, whra, 
upon this very tt^ic, we are &youred with an autho- 
ritative message from God ? — when an actual em- 
bassy has come from him, and that on the express 
errand of reconciliation ? — when the records of this 
embassy have been collected into a volume, within 
Jie reach of all who will stretch forth theic hand to 
it ? — when the obvious expedient of consulting this 
record is before us ? And surely, if what God s^s 
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6f himself tt of higher Bignification than what we 
chink him to be, and if he tell us not merely that 
be is merciful, but that there is a particular way in 
which he chooses to be so, — nothbg remains fiw us 
but aubmissirely to leam that way, and obediently 
to go along widi it. But he actually tells us, that 
there is no other name given under heaven, whereby 
man can be saved, but the name of Jeaus. He tells 
us, that it is only in Christ that he has reconciled 
the world unto himself- He tells us, that our alcnie 
redemption is in him whom God has set forth to be 
a propitiation through &ith in his blood, — that he 
might be just, while the justifier of him who be- 
lieveth in Jesus; — and surely, we must either give 
up the certainty of the record, or count these 
to be faithful sayings, and worthy of all accept- 
Lastly, llie question may occur, after having esta- 
blished the &ct of human corruption, and recom- 
mended a simile acquiescence in the Saviour for 
Ibi^veness, What becomes of the corruption after 
this? Must we just be doing with it as an ob- 
stinate peculiarity of our nature, bearing down all 
our powers of resistance, and making every struggle 
with it hopeless and unavailmg? For the answer 
to thb question, we commit you, as before, to the 
record. He who is in Christ Jesus is a new crea- 
ture. Sb has no longer dominion over him. Hiat 
verj' want which constituted the main violence of 
the diaatae, is made up to him. He wanted the 
bve of God ; and this love is sbed d>road in his 
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heart b^ the Holf GhoBt. He wanted the love cd 
hig neighbour ; but God enters into a covenant with 
him, by which he puts this law in his heart, and 
writes it in his mind. The Spirit is given to thent 
who ask it in faith, and the habitual prayer o^ Sup- 
port me in the performance of this du^, — or. Carry 
me in safety through this trial of my heart and of 
my principles, — is heard with acceptance, and an- 
swered with power. The power of Christ is made 
to rest on those who look to him ; and they will 
find to be their experience what Paul found to be 
his, — they will be able to do all things through Christ 
strengthening them. Now, the question we have 
to put is, — Tell us, if all this sound strange, and 
mysterious, and fore^, to the genera] style of your 
conceptions ? Then be alarmed for your safety. 
The things you thus profess to be strange to you 
are not the peculiar notions of one man, or the still 
more peculiar phraseology of another. They are the 
very nations and the very phraseology of the fiftile, 
— and you, by your antipathy or disregard to them, 
bring yourselves under precisely the same reckoning 
with God, that you do with a distant acquaintance, 
whom you insult by returning his letter unopened, 
or despise, by suffering it to lie beside you unread 
and unattended to. In this indelible word of God, 
you will meet with the free offer of foi^veness for 
the past, and a provision laid before you, by which 
all who make use of it are carried forward to amend 
ment, and prc^esslve virtue, for the future. They 
are open to all, and at the taking of all ; but in pro- 
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portion to the franknesB, and freenesB, and uni- 
versality, of the ofier, will be the severity of thst 
awiul threatening to them who despise it. Haw 
shall they escape, if they neglect so great a sal- 
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ON WINTER, AS THE SEASON OF SOCIAL 
AMUSEMENT. 



Psalm Ixxxtv, 5, 6. 

fitcucd ore tlw men, vAo gMng Ihmtgh the vote d/' vaaery, use 
a fir a well; and the paoU an fOed-mith water. 

The words of the text contain, in their moral view, 
one of the most beautiful alluBions which is to be 
found even in the sacred poetry of the Psalmist 
They allude to that sunilitude, bo natural to an 
eastern imagination, of the course of human life to 
a journey through the sandy desert; — and they 
represent the scenes of joy and amusement with 
which life is interspersed, " as the green vales of the 
desert, in which water springs," and where the 
weary traveUer may find a temporary repose. But 
they represent still more beautifully, in their moral 
view, what is the duty of that traveller; — not to 
linger around these fountains of ease and joy, but to 
use them only as for a well, to revive his exhausted 
strength, — to invigorate his purposed resolutions, 
— and to send him forward, " renewed in his mind," 
wi his great journey to the promised land. 

I am led, my brethren, to this application of ihe 
beautiful aUusion in the text, by the drcumstances 
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of the time in which we meet. While the anmial 
season of education and biuinees has begun, there 
ha£, at the same dme, still more lately, begun among 
us the annual season of [deasure and amusement. 
The young, the gay, and the opulent, are now pre- 
paring to enliven the winter of our year with arti- 
ficial joys, and are looking ibrward to days of social 
mirth and innocent festivi^. It is a moment which 
a benevolent mind cannot look to without a kind of 
melancholy interest. Even in the midst of his 
sympathy with the mirth of the innocent and the 
young, hia heart will be sad with the memory of 
former days , — when he remembers those now lost 
to fame, to honour, and to happiness, who onoe 
entered life with hearts as gay, and minds as inno- 
cent, — and when fae thinks, that, in the bright 
circle of those he sees, there will, too surely, be wxae 
whom this season of gaiety will lead to error and to 
folly, and who will Uve one day to curse their fiital 
entrance upon that scene which now they think 
prodigal only of joy and happiness. It is under this 
impression that I now wish to submit to the young 
of our congregation some very simple observations ; 
and, ere they advance upon the road even of inno- 
cent amusement, to lay before them some of the 
dangers which await the inordinate love of it. 

1. It were unjust and ungrate&I to conceive that 
the amusements of life are altogether forbidden by 
its beneficent Author. They serve, on the contruy, 
important purposes in the economy of human life, 
and are destined to produce important effects both 
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upon our happineM oad character, Tiiey are, in 
the first place, in the language of the PsalmiBt, " tbe 
wells of Uie desert ; " the kiad resting-places in which 
toil may relaxi in which the weary spirit may recover 
its tonC) and where the desponding mind may re- 
assume its strength and its hopes. They are, in 
another view, of some importance to the dignity of 
individual character. In every thing we call amuse- 
ment, there is generally some ^play of taste and of 
imagination, — some elevation of the mmd from 
mere animal indulgence, or the basmesa of sensual 
desire. Even in the scenes of relaxation, therefore, 
they have a tendency to preserve the dignity of 
human character, and to fill up the vacant and 
unguarded hours of life with occupations innocent at 
least, if not virtuous. But their principal effect, 
perhaps, is upon the social character of man. When- 
ever amusement is sought, it is in the society of our 
brethren ; and whenever it b found, it is in our 
sympathy with the happiness of those around us. 
It bespnks the disposition of beoerolence, and it 
creates it. When men assemble, accordingly, for 
the purpose of general happiness or joy, they exhibit 
to the thoughtful eye one of the most pleasing 
appearances of their original character. They leave 
behind them, for a time, the fiiults of th^ station 
and the asperidesoftheir temper;— they forget the 
secret views and the selfish purposes of their ordi- 
nary life, and min^e with the crowd around them 
with no other view than to receive and to communi- 
cate h^piness. It is a spectacle which it is im- 
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poBsible to obBerre without emotion ; and, while the 
rirtuous man rejtuces at that evidence which it 
afibrds of the benevolent constitution of his natmrf^ 
the pious mania&pttoblese thebenevdenceof that 
God, who thus makes the wildemeBB and the solitary 
place be ^ad, and whose wisdom renders eren the 
hours of amusement HubBerrient to the <»uBe of 

2. It is not, therefore, my brethren, the use of the 
innocent amusements of life which is dangerous, but 
the abuse of them ; — it is not when thej are oc- 
casionally, but when tbey are constantly pursued, — 
when the love of amusement degenerates into a 
passion, and when, from bemg an occasional indut* 
gence, it becomes a habitukl desire. What the conse- 
quences of this inordinate love of amuBemeat are, 1 
shall now endeavour very briefly to show you. 

When we look, in a mord view, to the conse- 
quences of human pursuits, we are not to stop at the 
precise and immediate effects which they may seem 
to have upon character. It is chiefy by the general 
frame of mind they produce, and ^e haUtnal dis- 
positions they create, that we are to determine 
whether their influence is fortunate or unfortunate 
on those who are engaged in di^n. In every 
pursuit, whatever gives strength and energy to the 
mind of man, experience teaches to he fiivourable 
to the interests of piety, of knowledge, and of 
virtue; — in every pursuit, on the ctntrary, what- 
ever enfeebles or limits the powers of mind, the 
same experience everywhere shows to be hostile to 
tlie best interests of human nature. 
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If we consider, in this view, the effects of the 
b^itual love even of the most innocent amusement, 
tre shall find that it produces necessarily, for the 
hour in which it is indulged, an enfeebled and 
dependent frame of mind; — that in such scenes 
oiergy and resolution &de ; — that in the enjoyment 
of the present hour, the past and the future are 
alike foi^ottenj and that the heart learns to be 
satisfied with passive emotion, and momentary 
pleasure. 

It is to this single observation, my young friends, 
that I wish at present to direct your attention ; and 
to entreat you to consider what may be expected to 
be the effects of such a character of mind, at your 
age, upon the honour and happiness of future life. 

I. It tends to degrade aU the powers of the 
understanding. It is the eternal law of nature, that 
truth and wisdom are the offspring of labour, of 
vigour, and perseverance in every worthy object of 
pursuit. The eminent stations of fame, accordingly, 
and the distinguished honours of knowledge have, in 
every age, been the reward only of such early 
attainments, of that cherished elevation of mind 
which pursues only magnificent ends, and of that 
heroic fortitude which, whether in action or in 
speculation, pursues them by the means of un- 
deviating exertion. For the production of such a 
character, no discipline can be so unfit as that of the 
habitual love of amusement. It kindles not the eye 
of ambition : — it bids the heart beat with no throb 
of generous admiration ; — it lets the soul be calm. 
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while all the rest of out fellows are pauing u« in the 
road of virtue or of Bcience. Satisfied with humUe 
and momentaiy enjoyment, it aapires to no honaur, 
no p^se, DO pre-eminence ; and, contented with the 
idle gratification of the present hour, forgets alike 
what man has done, and what man was born to do> 

If such be the character of the youthfid mind, if 
it be with such aims and such ambition that its 
iratural eleratiou can be satisfied, am I to ask you, 
my brethren, what must be the ^pearances of riper 
years ? — what the effect of such habita of thought 
upon the understanding of manhood P Alas I a 
great«' instructor, the mi^ly instructor. Experience, 
may show you in ereiy rank of life what these effects 
are. It will show you men bom with every c^>aci^, 
and whose first years glowed with every honourable 
ambition, whom no vice even now degrades, and to 
whom no actual guilt is affixed, who yet live in the 
eye of the world only as the objects of pity or of 
scorn, — who, in the idle career of habitual amuse- 
ment, have dissipated all their powers, and lost all 
their ambition, — and who exist now fi>r no purpose 
but to be the sad memorials of ignoble taste and 
degraded understanding. 

2. The inordinate love of pleasure is, in the 
second place, equally hostile to the moral character. 
If the feeble and passive disposition of mind which 
it produces be unfavourable to the exertions of the 
onderstandlng, it is, in the same measure, as un- 
favourable to the beet employments of tlie heart. 
The great duties of life, the duties for whidi every 
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man and woman is bom, demand, in all Bituations, 
the mind of labour and peTseverance. From the 
first hour of existence to the last, — from the cradU 
of the iniant, beside which tbe mother watebes with 
unri umbering ^e, to the grave of the aged, where 
the son pours his last tears upon the bier of his 
father, — in all that intermediate time, every da; 
calls for exerticai and activity; and the moral 
honours of <xa being can only be won by the 
stead&st magnanimity of pious du^. If such be the 
laborious but animating destiny of man, is it, my 
brethren, in the enervating school of habitual amuse- 
ment, that the young are to fit themsdves for its 
high discharge 7 Is it fi^m h«ice that the legislator 
is to learn those lengthened toils which decide the 
h^>pinesB of nations; or the warrior that undaunted 
spirit, which can scorn both danger and death in 
the defence of his country ? Or is it here, my 
young fiiends, that experience tells you, you can 
best leam to perform the common duties of your 
coming days, — those sacred duties of domestic life 
which every one is called to discharge, &om which 
neither riches nor poverty are firee, and which, tar 
more than all others, open to you the solemn pros- 
pect of either being the blessings or the curses of 
society P Alas I experience has here also decided ; 
it tells you, that the mind which exists only for 
pleasure, cannot exist for doty ; — it tells you, that 
the feeble and selfish spirit of amusement gradually 
corrodes all the benevolent emotions of the heart, 
and withers the most sacred ties of domestic afFec- 
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tiou; — and it points its awfiil finger to the examples 
of those, alas ! of both sexes, whom the unrestFained 
love of idle pleasure first led to error and folly, and 
whom, with sure but fatal prt^ess, it has since con* 
ducted to be the objects of secret shame, and public 
in&my. 

3. In the last place, this unmanly disposition is 
equally fatal to happiness, as to virtue- It is this 
which is so beautifully expressed in the concluding 
words of the text. " Hessed are they, who, going 
through the vale of misery, use it for a well : and 
the pools are filled with water." It means obviously, 
that to the wise and virtuous, — to those who use 
the pleasures of life only as a temporary relaxation, 
as a resting-place to animate them on the great 
journey on which they are travelling, the hours of 
amusement bring real pleasure ; that to them the 
well of joy is ever fiill, while to those who linger by 
its side, its waters are soon dried and exhausted. 
It is an observation, the truth of which every one 
must perceive and feel. I speak not now of those 
bitter waters which must mingle themselves with 
the well of unhallowed pleasure, — of the secret 
reproaches of accusing conscience, — of the sad 
sense of shame and dishonour, — and of that de- 
graded spirit, which must bend itself beneath the 
scorn of the world , — I speak only of the simple 
and natural effect of unwise indulgence; — that it 
renders the mind callous to enjoyment ; — and that, 
even though the " fountain were full of water," the 
feverish lip is incapable of satiating its thirst. Alas I 
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here too, m^ brethren, we may see the exampleB of 
human folly ; — we may see around us everywhere 
the fatal effects of um-estrained pleasure ; — the 
young sickening in the midst of every pure and 
genuine enjoyment, — the mature hastenii^, with 
hopeless step, to fill up the hours of a vitiated being, 
— and, what is still more wretched, the hoary head 
wandering in the way of folly, and, with an un- 
hallowed dotage, returning again to the trifies and 
the amusements of childhood. 

Such then, my young friends, are the natural and 
esperienced consequences of the inordinate love 
even of innocent amusement, and such the intel- 
lectud and moral degradation to which the paths of 
pleasure conduct. On that path you are nov enter- 
ing ; — the season opens to you many vaiious 
sources of enji^ment, — and many a syren voice is 
prepared to invite you to indulgence and joy. At 
such a time, let me entreat you to pause, ere you 
begin your coiiree ; ere those habits are acquired 
which may never again be subdued; and ere ye 
permit the charms of pleasure to wind around your 
soul their fascinatmg powers. 

Think, with the elevation and generosity of your 
age, whether this is the course that leads to honour 
or to fame ; — whether it was in this discipline that 
they were exercised, who, in every age, have blessed 
or have eolightened the world, — whose shades are 
present to your midnight thoughts, — and whose 
names you cannot pronounce without the tear of 
gratitude or admiration. 
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Think, etill more, whether it waa to the ends of 
muDanl^ pleasure that you were dedicated, when the 
solemn service of religion first enrolled you in the 
number of the bithful, and when the ardent tean of 
your parents mingled with the waters of your baptinn. 
If they live) is it in such paths that their anxious 
eyes delight to see you tread ? — If they are no 
more, is it on such scenes that they can bend their 
venerated heads from heaven, and rejoice in the 
course of their children ? 

But, &r more than all, think, my young fiiends, 
on your eitrance uptai time's event&I journey, — 
whether it was to pursue the raurse of an idle, a 
selfish, and an inglorious life, that you were created 
" in the image of Crod," — and that the inspiration 
of the Almighty himself gave you understanding? 
— whether this was the ojurse which the Saviour 
o£ the world pursued, and on which he hath called 
you " to follow him P" — and whether this is the 
character of those " spirits made perfect," who, after 
having finished the journey upon which you are 
now entering, " stand before the throne of that Rod 
for ever ? " 
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ON WINTER, AS THE SEASON OF RELI- 
GIOUS THOUGHT. 

Psalm botiv. 1". 

Thou haM madt tmatner and wmler. 

Ufoh a former occasion, I addressed myself to the 
young of our congregation, in reference to that sea- 
son of amusement which winter generaUy brings; and 
I endeavoured to explain to them some of those dan- 
gers to which the unrestrained love even of innocmt 
amusement naturaUy leads, and what are the melan- 
choly effects which it too frequently has, both upon 
their future conduct and happiness. 

There are many others, however, to whom winter 
arrives, beside the young and the gay ; — there are 
other sentiments than those of joy, with which the 
hearts of many meet its approach ; and there are 
higher instructions which it is fitted to give, than 
those which youth alone can derive from it. It is to 
this description of our congregation, — to the serious, 
the thonghtfid, and the mature, — that I now wish, 
for a few moments, to address myself; to show them 
what are the lessons which they may draw fi-om the 
appearances they witness, and to suggest to them 
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some of those reflectioDB which the seasoD naturally 
awakens, and which it would be wise in us all to 
render Amiliar to our minds. 

I have before had occasion to observe, that, while 
the great end of the variation of seasons ia the 
support and maintcnaDce of the material world to 
which we belong, it has yet also an indirect effect 
in the moral and religious instruction of man ; and 
that, by this silent means, " day unto day uttereth 
unto him speech, and night unto night teacheth 
him knowledge." There are emotions which every 
where characterise the different seasons of the year. 
Id its progress, the savage is led, as well as the sage, 
to see the varying attributes of the Divine Mind ; 
— and, in its magnificent circle, it is fitted to awaken, 
in succession, the loftiest sentiments of piety which 
the heart can feel. When spring appears, — when 
the earth is covered with its tender green, and the 
song of happiness is heard in every shade, it is a call 
to us to religious hope and joy. Over the tniant 
year the breath of heaven seems to blow with pa- 
ternal softness, and the heart of man willing par- 
ticipates in the joyfulness of awakened nature. 
When summer reigns, and every element is filled 
with life, and the sun like a giant pursues his course 
through the firmament above, it is the season of so- 
lemn adoration , — we see then, as it were, the 
majesty of the present God; — and wherever we 
direct our eye, " the glory of the Lord seems to 
cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea." 
When autumn comes, and the annual miracle of 
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nature is completed, — " when all things that exist 
have waited upon the Giod which made them, and 
he hath given them food in due season," it ia the 
appropriate season of thankfubiess and praise. The 
heart bends with instinctive gratitude before Him 
whose beneficence neither " slumbers nor sleeps," 
and who, from the throne of glorj, " yet remembereth 
the things that are in heaven and earth." 

The season of winter has also similar instructions ; 
— to the thoughdiil and the feeling mind it comes 
not without a Messing upon its wings; — and per- 
haps the noblest lessons of religion are to be learnt 
amid its clouds and storms. 

1. It is, in the first place, a season of solemnity, 
and the aspect of every thing around us is fitted to 
c^ the mind to deep and serious thought. The 
gay variety of nature ia no more ; — the sounds of 
joy have ceased, and the flowers which opened to 
the ray of summer are all now returned to dust 
The sun himself seems to withdraw his tight, or to 
become enfeebled in his power ; and while night 
usurps her dark and silent reign, the host of heaven 
burst with new radiance upon our view, and pursue 
throu^ unfathomable space their bright career. It 
is the season when we best learn the greatness or 
Him that made us. Hie tqtpearances of odier sea- 
sons confine our regards chiefly to the world w« in- 
habit. It is in the darkness of winter that we raise 
our eyes to " those heavens which declare his power, 
and to that firmament which showeth his handy- 
work." The mind expands while it loses itself amid 
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the infini^ of being ; and from the ^oom of this 
lower world, imagination anticipates the si^endourB 
erf " those new heavens and that new earth," which 
are to be the final seats d the childrm of God. 

But there ig Btill a greater reflection which the 
season is destined to inspire. While we contem[date 
the decaying sim, — while we weep over the bier 
of nature, and hear the winds of winter desolating 
the earth, — what is it that this annual revolution 
teaches even to the in&nt mind? Is it that the 
powers of nature have failed, that the world waxeth 
old, and that the night of existence is approachiog ? 
No I It is, that this reign of gtootn and desolation 
will pass ; — it is, that spring will again return, and 
that nature will re-assume its robe of beauty. In 
the multitude of years that have gone befbre as, 
this mighty resurrection has annually been accom- 
plished. To our &tbere, and the old time before 
them, the yearly beneficence of heaven has been re- 
newed ; and, while the night of winter has sunk in 
heaviness, joy hath as unifbnnly attended the morn- 
ing of the spring. 

There is no language which can speak more in- 
telligibly to the thoughtfiil mind than this language of 
nature ; and it is repeated to us, every year, to teach 
ua trust and confidence in God. It tells us, that the 
power which first created existence is weakened by 
no time, and subject to no decay ; — it tells us, that, 
in the mt^esty of His reign, " a thousand years are 
but as one day," while, in the beneficence of it, " one 
day is as a thousand years ;" — it tells us, still fiir- 
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ther, that in the magnificent syatem of his govem- 
meat there exists no evil; that the appearance*, 
which to our limited and temporary view geem preg- 
nant with destruction, are, in the boundleBS extent 
of his Providence, the sources of returning good ; 
and that, in the very hotirs when we m^ht con- 
ceive nature to be deserted and forlorn, the spirit of 
the Almighty is c^>eraljng with unceasing force, and 
preparii^ in mlence the renovation of the world. 

Such, my brethren, are the first instructions which 
this season is fitted to bring. — Amid the solemn 
thoughts which it awakens, it leads us to the ctm- 
templation of that boundless Wisdom which governs 
the revolutions of nature ; — amid the apparent de- 
cay of being, it reminds us of that Almighty Power 
by which all is renewed ; and, by the very contrasts 
which it presents, it tells us of the unceasing goodness 
<rf him " whom both summer and winter obey." 

2. Hiae is another view of the subject. 

The seasons of the year, while they all testify, 
though with various voice, the attributes of the 
Almighty, have also analogies to the condition of 
man ; and every language is full of those similitudes 
which arise from the progress of the year, and the 
progress of human life. Let me at present au|^^t 
to you some of the most obvious of those reflections 
which the present season inspires, and some of the 
consolations which the appearances of winter dictate 
to those whose condition may resemble it. 

Its first and most obvious analogy is to that of old 
age, — to the darkened eye, and the decaying fi-ame. 
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ABd the hoary head iq»n which the snows (£ tune 
have fidlea. You have arrived, my brediren, like 
the year, at the winter d your daya ; but, as in the 
WBual revolutiona of time, he that fiurmed you haa 
not decked. The Mme Power whidi firat called 
you into b^ng, and spread the bloGsotns of your 
8f»ing, U DOW, in hii great ayateni, conducting you 
ta the tenainsdtH) of your days, and resolving your 
material frame into the dust from which it i^irong. 
It is indeed a season tf Kdemni^. but let it not be 
to you a season pf gloom; — it ia the same goodnew 
which first led you into life, which is now withdraw- 
ing you fi-Mii it; — it is the same unwevied care 
wbi(^ presided over the hour of your birth that will 
finally preside over the hour of your dissolution. 
Amid the destdationt of winter, the voice 6f Nature 
tdls you, that spring will return, and the earth win 
be again covered with the gloiy of the Lewd: — 
amid the weakness and wearmess of age, the voice 
of Revelation tells you, that another spring shall 
visit the grave ; " that the dead shall rise, and they 
shall be changed i " and that, m the great destiny of 
the virtuous soul, the fi^ty of man shall put on 
" incorruption," and the infirmities of age shidl put 
on " immortality.'' 

The second great relation which the season of 
winter has to Uie condition of man, is to that of 
those who mourn, — those who, in this imperfect 
and unfinished state of being, are sufiering imder 
tile apparent influences of chance and time. How 
many are t|iOTe, in every congregation, to whom 
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this similitude va-y fcp^y I — they irho labour under 
the pressure of uiunerited diseaae, — or struggle 
with the bardfifajpa of hopeless porertyi — or weep 
over the many imibreseeQ miseries of domestic lifb ; 
— they who have once known better days, and are 
now ccmsigned, by the crodty of the world, to ob- 
scurity and neglect ; — and they, tax more, who 
bend over the ashes of those whom they loved, and, 
bereaved of all they held dear, refuse the voice of 
comfort. To such moumere, to those who in the 
state of trial are innocently suffering, the great lan- 
guage of consolation is doubtless that of the GospeL 
It is such tears which &ith alone can dry ; — and it 
is upon such secret chambers of resigned distress, 
that " the Spirit of God descends with healing 
upon his wings." Yet let me also remind you, my 
brethren, that Nature too has its voice of coniola- 
tum ; — and tbat the same God who made summer 
the endilem of the duties of prosperity, has made 
winter also the emblem of the graces of adversi^. 
You Tiave arrived, then, at the moral winter of your 
beii^ — the n^t of sorrow is closing over your 
heads, — and the sun, which Ivightened your formor 
days, seems to be withdrawing ftota your view. It 
is the kindred spectacle which Nature now presents 
to your eyes. Yet the sun, you know, will agtun 
return unto his place in the heavens ; — the clouds 
that shroud the &ce of the earth will dist^ipear, and 
the voice of joy will be heard umd tbe promises of 
another season. ITiink not, my brethren, that the 
Providence which thus watcheth over material nature 
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is r^ardlesB of the moral happmesH of man ; — 
think rather, that he thus opens to you the laws of 
his government, and that he makes the year of 
nature the emblem of yoiu- immortal year ; — think, 
far more, that, in his moral system, there is no evil 
to the virtuous; and that it is not the momentary 
state, but the final issue, which is to disclose his 
eternal design. While, therefore, you see the 
storms of winter preparing the earth for the blos- 
soms of another spring, let them be the sign to you 
of those kind severities by which he prepares your 
souls for greater joys, — by which be purifies your 
desires, and strengthens your imtb, and weans you 
from the love of a temporary being ; — and while, 
during the long night, ye heboid the splendours of 
the distant heavens, let them point out to your pro- 
phetic eye that region of final bliss, " those green 
pastures, and those still waters," where, after the 
wilderness of life is past, there is " rest for the chil- 
dren of God." 

I would to God, my brethren, that all of us, 
whether young or old, whether sorrowful or happy, 
could r^se our minds to these high meditations; 
and that, while we listened, in the hours of solitude, 
to tbe instructions of Revelation, we would listen 
also, in our common hours, to the kindred instruc' 
tions of Nature. It is such habits of thought that 
best incorporate religion with our souls ; — that 
make us see the Deity in every scene we visit, anil 
every appearance we behold; — and convert the 
world, in which tbe ignorant and the thoughtless 
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perceive only the reign of chance and time, into the 
temple of the living and the present God. 

Of the innumerable eyes that open upon nature, 
none but those of man see its Author and its end. 
There is something very solemn in this mighty pri- 
vilege. It is the privilege of a being not made to 
perUh with time, and formed, in some greater hour, 
to know him who inhabiteth eternity. It is the 
privilege, still more, of that being, whom, amid the 
clouds and darkness of this lower world, the Son of 
God came in mercy to seek and to save, 

Let, then, my brethren, the storms of winter blow, 
and the rains of heaven descend. While every in- 
ferior nature shrinks from their approach, let us 
meet them as the signs of the same Goodness which 
brmgs forth the promises of spring, and fiilfils the 
hopes of the harvest ; — let us see them, as the evi- 
dence of that Wisdom which makes momentary 
evil the source of final good, and which can make 
the tears which mortality sheds, in a greater state, 
to be reaped in joy. Whatever may be the natural 
or moral appearances which we behold, let us never 
forget that the same Almighty Mind reigns amid 
them all ; — that to the wise and the virtuous " all 
things are working together for good ; " and that, 
amid the wmter of our moral nature, that mind is 
formed, and those dispositions are nursed, which 
are to re-awaken under the influence of a greater 
spring, and to exist when the revolutions of nature 
are past, and when time itself shall be no more. 
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LATB, SD0OBSatVEI.T, HINiaTBB OP T 
AT CAMBBIIWB, AT LBtCBSTEK, ANI 
1764; DIED 1831. 



Allbough tbu trul^ endmot, [houi, aad eloquent divina 
«m not, Miictlj speakkig, of the Cburcb of EagUud, tliere 
cm be no doubt of tba Chiiatian purit; of hii doctrine^ and 
of the liberal and ealightenid news which he diaplared upon 
all topiu that called liirtb hii moat eameit eihoitaliana. The 
cbqiela, at either place, of which he waa aucceiaiTelj the min- 
bter, were usually cniwded with a coDgregatian, which hung 
in bnathleaa admiration over the accents of piety and apirit- 
Itining doquence which flawed from liii tongue. Of otf his 
■mnaoi, perti^ii tint, now reprinted fbr the tbousmdtb time, 
ta the moat jutti; to be eonunended. The mbject treated of i* 
awfidly criticBl; and the mode of ila treatment ii such as can 
oerer be surpaaaed. At no period of aodetj, — and tberefbM 
in no collectian of hoitatarj Difinity, — will a aerioui attention 
to its manifold beauties f^ to etdte emotions of equal grati- 
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MODERN INFIDEUTY CONSIDERED, &c 
Efhesians, ii. 12. 

WithoHt Gild m the worUL 

A.S the Christian ministry is established fiv the in- 
struction of men, throughout eveiy f^e, in truth and 
holiness, it must adapt itself to die ever-shifting 
scenes of the moral world, and stand ready to repel 
the attacks of impiety and error, under whatever 
form they may appear. The church and the worid 
form two societies so distinct, and are governed by 
such opposite principles and maxims, that, as wdl 
from this contrariety, as from the express warnings of 
Scripture, true Christians must look for a state of 
warftre, — with this consoling assurance, that the 
church, like the burning bush beheld by Moses in 
the land of Midion, may be encompassed with flamesi 
but will never be consumed. 

When she was delivered from the persecuting 
power of Rome, she only experienced a change of 
trials. The oppression of external violence was fol- 
lowed by the more dangerous and insidious attacks 
of internal enemies. Tbefreedomof enquiry claimed 
and asserted at the Reformation, degenerated, in the 
hands of men who professed the principles without 
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poflMBsing the spirit of the reformen, into a fbndneaa 
for speculative refinements, and consequently into a 
Bourceof dispute) faction, and heresy. While Protest- 
ants attended more to the points on which they dif- 
fered, thaA to those in which they agreed; it-bile 
more zeal was employed in settling ceremonies and 
defending subtleties, tiian in enforcing plain revealed 
truths, the lovely fruits of peace and charity perished 
under the storms of amtrorvnyt 

In this disjointed and disordered state of the 
Christian cburdi, tfaey who never lotted into the in- 
terior oS Christianity were s|>t to suspect, that to a 
subject so fruitful in particular disputes nnut attach 
a general uncertainty, and that a religion founded 
on revelation could never have occasioned such dis- 
cordancy of principle and practice amongst its disci' 
pies. Thus infidelity is the joint off^ing of ait 
irreligious temper and unholy speeuiaticm, emfdoyed 
not in caamtning the evidences of Chrittiaaity, but 
in detecting the vices and imperfections of professing 
Christians. It has passed liiraugh various stages, 
aait distinguidied by higher gradations of impiety ; 
for when men urognntly abtmdon their guide, and 
wilfully shut their eyes on the l%ht of heaven, it n 
wisely ordained that their errors shell mu1t)[:dy at 
every step, undl their estrav^once confutes itself, 
and die misdiief of their principles works its own 
istidotei That such has been the progress of infi- 
delity, will be obvious fi-om a slight survey of its 
history. 

Lord Hirbert, the first and purest of our 
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EDglithyree>^'nil«r«, whoflouriBhed in the beginnliig 
of the reign of Charles the Firit, did cot mi mudi 
impugn the doctrine or the morali^ of the Scrip- 
tures, as attempt to anpenede their neceisity^, by 
endeavouring to ahow that the great principki of 
the unity of God, a mM^ goveraroent, and a future 
world, are taught with sufficient deamess l^ tiie 
light of nature. Bolinobroke, and others of his 
EUCceBBors, advanced much ftrther, and attempted 
to invalidate the proofs of the moral character of 
the Deity, and consequently all expectations of 
rewards and pnaishmenta; leaving the Supreme 
Being no other perfections than those which be- 
iMig to a first cauae, or almighty contriver. Atldr 
him, at a coDsiderable distance, ^owed Humb, 
the iQMt subtie, if not the most j^iloaophical, n^ the 
Deists ; who, by denying the relations of cause and 
effect, boldly wmed to mtroduce an universal scepti' 
cistn, and to pour a more then Egyptian daiknest into 
the whole region of morals, ^ce his time, srcpti- 
cal writers have sprung up in obandance, and in* 
fidelity has allured multitudes to its standard, — ' the 
young and superficial by its desterooi sophistry, the 
vain by the litsrary fame of its champions, and the 
profligate by the licentiousness of its principlea. 
Athessm the most undisguised has at length begun 
to make its appearance. 

Animated bynumbert, and emboldened by success, 
the infidels oT the present day have given a new 
direction to their efibrtg, and impress a new charac> 
ter on the ever-growing mass of their impious spe- 
culations. 
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By uniting more cloBely with each other, by giving 
a sprinkling of irrdigioa to all tiieir literary produc- 
tions, they um to engross the formation of the 
public mind ; and, amidst the wannest professions 
of attachment to virtue, to effect an entire disrup- 
tion of morality from religion. Pretending to be the 
teachers of virtue, and the guides of life, they pro- 
pose to revolutionise the morals of mankind ; to 
regenerate the world, by a process entirely new ; 
and to rear the temple of virtue, not merely without 
the aid of religion, but on the renunciation of its 
principles, and the derision of its sanctions. Hieir 
party has derived a great accession of numbers and 
strength from events the most momentous and asto- 
nishing in the political world, which have divided the 
sentiments of Europe betwixt hope and terror ; and, 
howler they may issue, have, for the present, 
swelled the ranks erf' infidelity. So rapidly, indeed, 
has it advanced since this crisu, that a great mino- 
rity on the Continent, and in England a considerable 
proportion of those who pursue literature as a pro- 
fession*, may justly be considered as the open or 
disguised abettors of atheism. 

With respect to the sceptical and religious systems, 
the enquiry at present is not so much which is the 
truest in speculation, as which is the most usefi]] in 
practice ; or, in other words, whether morality will 
be best promoted by considering it as a part of a great 
and comprehensive law, emanating from the will of a 

* B; duMe wbo pursue lilenituie aa a profeBsion, the author 
vould be understood to mean c2iU numennia cUbs of litenuy 
men who draw tbeir principal nibaiatenGe from their vriting*. 
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supreme, omaipotent legislator ; or as & mere ex~ 
pedient, adi^ted to our present situation, enforced 
by no other motives than those which arise from the 
prospects and interests of the present state. The 
absurdity of' atheism having been demonstrated so 
often and so clearly, by many eminent men, that this 
port of the subject is exhausted, I should hasten 
immediately to what I have more particularly in 
view, were I not apprehensive a discourse of this 
kind may be expected to contain some statement 
of the ailment in proof of a Deity; which, there- 
fore, I shall present in as few and plain words as 
possible. 

When we examine a watch, or any other piece of 
machinery, we instantly perceive marks of design. 
Hie arrangement of its several parts, and the adi^t- 
ation of its movements to one result, show it to be 
a contrivance ; nor do we ever imagine the faculty 
of contriving to be in the watch itself, but in a sepa- 
rate agent. If we turn from art to nature, we 
behold a vast magazine of contrivances ; we see in- 
numerable otigecls replete with the most exquisite 
design. The human eye, for example, is f<nTOed 
with admirable skill for the purpoK of sight, the ear 
for the function of hearing. As in the productions 
of art we never think of ascribing the power of con- 
trivance to the machine itself, so we are certain the 
skill displayed in the human structure is not a pro- 
perty of man, since he is very imperfectly acquainted 
with his own ftirmation. If there be an inseparable 
relation betwixt the ideas of a contrivance and a 
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oDDtriver ; sod it be evident, in regard to thehunuw 
structure, the dBiigning agent is not man hinueU, 
there must undeniably be some separate, invisible 
being, who is hia former, lliis great Being we mean 
to indicate hy the appel]ati<xi of Deity. 

Tliis reasoning admits but of one reply. Why, tt 
will be said, may we not suppose the world has 
always continued as it is ; that isi that there has 
been a constant succession of finite beings, i^pearing 
and dis^peariog on the earth, from all eternity ? I 
aoiwer, whatever is supposed to have occasioned this 
constant succession, exduilve of an intelligent cause, 
will never account for the undeniable marks of 
dea^ visible in all finite beings. Nor is the 
absurdity of supposing a contrivance without a 
contriver diminished by this imaginary succeswm- 
but rather increased, by being repeated at every step 
(rftheseriea. 

Besides, an eternal succession of finite beinga in- 
volves in it a amtradiction, and is therefore plainly 
impossible. Aa the supposition is made to get 
quit of the idea of any one having existed from 
eternity, each of the beings in the luccession must 
have begun in time j but the succession itself is 
eternal. We have then the succession of beings 
infinitely earlier than any being in the succession ; 
or, in other words, a aeries of beings running on ad 
tM^&HAiBi before it reached any particular being, 
which is absurd. 

From these considerations, it is manifest there 
must be some eternal being, or nothing could ever 
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have existed : and aicce the beings which we bebidd 
beer in their whole structure evident marks of 
wisdom and design, it is equally certain that he who 
formed them is a wise and intelligent agent. 

To prove the unity of this great Being, in oppotl- 
tiofl to a plurality of gods, it is not necessary to have 
recourse to metaphysical abstractions. It is suffi- 
cient to observe, that the notion of more than cue 
Author of Nature is inconsbtent with that harmony 
of design which pervades her works ; that it explains 
no appearances, is supported by no evidence, and 
serves no purpose but *o embarrass and per[dex 
our conception). 

Such are ttie proofi of the existence of that great 
and glorious Being whom we denominate God; and 
it is not presumption to say, it is impossible to find 
another truth in the whole compass of morals, which, 
according to the justest laws of reasoning, admits of 
such strict and rigorous demonstration. 

But I proceed to the more immediate object of 
this discourse, which, as has been already intimated, 
is not so much to evince the iUsehood of scepticism 
as a theory, as to display its mischievous effects, 
contrasted with those which result from the belief of 
a Deity and a future state. The subject viewed in 
this light may he considered under two aspects : the 
influence of the opposite systems on the principles 
of morals, and on the formation of character. Tlie 
first may be styled their direct, the latter their 
equally important but indirect, consequence and ten- 
dency. 
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L The sceptical, or irreligious Bystetn, subrertt 
the whole foundation of morals, — It may be aa- 
Bumed as a maxim, that no person can be required 
to act contrary to hi« greatest good, or his highest 
interest, comprehensively viewed in relation to the 
whole duration of his being. It is often our duty to 
for^o our own interest partiaUy, to sacrifice a 
smaller pleasure for the sake of a greater, to incur a 
present evil in pursuit of a distant good of more con- 
sequence ; in a word, to arbitrate amongst interfering 
claims of inclination is the moral arithmetic of 
human life. But to risk the happiness of the whole 
duration of our beiitg in any case whatever, were it 
possible, would be foolish ; because the sacrifice 
must, by the nature of it, be so great as to preclude 
the possibility of compensation. 

As the present world, on sceptical principles, is 
the only place of recompence, whenever the practice 
of virtue fails to promise the greatest sum of present 
good, — cases which often occur in reality, uid much 
oftener in appearance, — every motive to virtuoue 
conduct is superseded ; a deviation trwa rectitude 
becomes the part of wisdom; and should the path 
of virtue, in addition to this, be obstructed by 
disgrace, torment, or death, to persevere would be 
madness and folly, and a violation of the first and 
most essential law of nature. Virtue, on these 
principles, being in numberless instances at war 
with self-preservation, never can, or ought to become 
a fixed habit of the mind. 

The system of infideUty is not only incapable of 
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UrniDg virtue for great and trying occasiong, but 
leaves it unsupported in the most ordinary occur* 
Fences. In vain will its adTocatea appeal to a moral 
sense, to benevolence and sympathy ; for it is unde- 
niable that these impulses may be overcome. In 
vain will they expatiate on the tranquillity and 
pleasure attendant on a virtuous course ; for dioug^ 
fOu may remind the ofFender that in disregarding 
them he has vii^ted his nature, and that a conduct 
conslsteDt with them is productive of much internal 
satisfaction; yet if he reply that his taste is of a dif- 
ferent sort, that there are odier gratifications which 
he values more, and that every man must choose his 
own pleasures, the argument is at an end. 

Rewards and punishments allotted by omnipotent 
power, afford a palpable and pressing motive, which 
can never be ceglected without renouncing the 
diaracter of a rational oreature ; but tastes and 
relisbeE are not to be prescribed. 

A motive in which the reason of man shall ac- 
quiesce, enforcing the practice of virtue at all times 
and seasons, enters into the very essence of moral 
obligation. Modem infidelity supplies no such 
motives ; it is, therefore, essentially and iniiillibly a 
system of enervation, turpitude, and vice. 

This chasm in the construction of morals can only 
be supplied by the firm belief of a rewarding and 
avenging Deity, who binds duty and happiness, 
though they may seem distant, in an indissoluble 
(?hain ; without which, whatever usurps the name of 
virtue is not a principle, but a feeling, — not a de 
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terminate rule, but a fluctuating expedient, varying 
with the tastes of indiviiluals, and changing with the 
scenes of life. 

Nor is this the only way in which infidelity 
subvertB the foundation of morals. All reasoning 
on morals pre-Buj^rases a distinction hetween inclin- 
ations and duties, afiections and rules. The former . 
prompt ; the latter prescrihe. The former supplj^ 
motives to action ; the latter regulate and control it. 
Hence it is evident, if virtue have any just claim to 
autharity,itmuBtbe under the latter of these notions; 
that is, under the character of a law. It is under 
this notion, in fact, that its dominion has ever been 
acknowledged to be paramount and supreme. 

But, without the intervention of a superior will, it 
Is impossible there should be any moral laws, except 
in the lax metaphorical sense ia which we speak of 
the laws of matter and motion. Men being essen- 
tially equal, morality is on these principles, only a 
stipulation, or silent compact, into which every 
individual is supposed to enter, as far as suits his 
convenience, and for the breach of which he is 
accountable to nothing but bis own mind. His own 
mind is his law, his tribunal, and his judge I 

Two consequences, the most disastrous to society, 
will inevitably follow the general prevalence of this 
system ; the frequent perpetration of great crimes, 
and the total absence of great virtues. 

I. In those conjunctures, which tempt avarice, or 
inflame ambition, — when a crime flatters with the 
prospect of impunity, and the certainty of immense 
advantage, what is to restrain an atheist from its 
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commission 7 — To baj that remorse will deter him, 
is absurd ; for remorse, as distinguished &om pi^, 
is the sole oKpring of religious helief, the ex- 
tinction of which is the great purpose of the infidel 
philosophy. 

The dread of punishment, or in&my, from his 
fellow creatures, will be an equally ineffectual bar- 
rier ; because crimes are only committed under such 
circumstances as surest the hope of concealment : 
not to say that crimes themselves will soon lose their 
inj^y and their horror under the influence of that 
system, which destroys the sanctity of virtue, by 
converting it into a low calculation of worldly in- 
teresL Here the sense of an ever-present Ruler, 
and of an avoiding Judge, is of the most awfiil and 
indispensable necessity ; as it is that alone which 
impresses on all crimes the character otjolh/, shows 
that duty and interest in every instance coincide, 
and that the most prosperous career of vice, the 
most brilliant successes of criminality, are but an 
accumulation of " terath against Me day oftDTOl/i." 

As the frequent perpetration of great crimes is an 
inevitable consequence of the difiusion of sceptical 
principles ; so, to understand this consequence in its 
full extent, we must look beyond their immediate 
effects, and consider the disruption of social ties, 
the destruction of confidence, the terror, suspicion, 
and hatred, which mustprevail m that state of socie^ 
in which barbarous deeds are familiar. The tran- 
quillity which pervades a well-ordered community, 
and the mutual good offices which bind its members 
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together, is founded on an imjdied confidence in the 
indisposition to annoy, — in the justice, humanity, and 
moderation, — of those among whom we dwell. So 
that the worst consequence of crimes is, that they 
impair the stock of public charity and general ten- 
derness. The dread and hatted of our species 
would infallibly be gratled on a conTiction that we 
were exposed every moment to the surges of an 
earaged ferocity, and that nothing but the power <^ 
the mi^Btraie stood between us and the daggers of 
assassins. In such a state, laws, deriring no sup- 
port from public manners, are unequal to the task 
of curbing the fury of the passions ; which, from 
being concentrated into selfishness, fear, andrevengCt 
acquire new force. Terror and suspicion beget 
cruelty, and inflict injuries by way of prevention. 
Kty is extinguished in the stronger impulse of self- 
preservation. The tender and generous affections 
are crushed ; and nothing is seen but the retaliation 
of wrongs, the fierce and unmitigated struggle for 
superiority. This is but a faint sketch of the incal- 
culable calamities and horrors we must expect, 
should we be so unfortunate as ever to witness the 
triumph of modern infidelity. 

2. This system is a soil as barren of great and 
sublime virtues as it is prolific in crimes.— By great 
and sublime virtues are meant those which ore 
called into action on great and trying occauons, 
which demand the sacrifice of the dearest interests 
and prospects of human life, and sometimes of life 
tself, — the virtues, in a word, which, by their rarity 
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and Bplendour, draw admirattoni and have rendered 
SIuBtrious the character of patriots, martyrs, and coo- 
fessors. It requires but little reflection to perceive, 
tiiat whatever veils a future world, and contracts 
the limits of existence within the present life, tnust 
tend, in a proportionable degree, to diminish the 
grandeur and narrow the sphere of hutnan agency. 

As well might you expect exalted sentiments of 
justice from a professed gamester, as look for noble 
princi|des in the man whose hopes and iears are all 
suspended on the present moment, and who stakes 
the whole happiness of his being on the events (rf* 
tiiis vain and fleeting life. If he be ever impelled 
to the performance of great achievements In a good 
cause, it must be solely by the hope of fame ; a 
motive which, besides that it makes virtue the 
servant of opinion, usually grows weaker at the ap- 
proach of death ; and which, however it may sur- 
mount the love of existence in the heat of battle, 
or in the moment of public observation, can seldom 
be expected to operate with much force on the 
retired duties of a private station. 

In affirming that infidelity is unfavourable to the 
hi^er class of virtues, we are supported as well by 
facts as by reasoning. We should be sorry to load 
our adversuies with unmerited reproach : but to 
what history, to what record will they appeal, foi 
Ae traits of moral greatness exhibited by their dis- 
ciples P Where shall we look for the trophies of 
infidel magnanimity, or atheistical virtue? Not 
that we mean to accuse them of inactivity : they 
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hsTe recently filled the world with the fame of their 
exploita, — exploits of a different kind indeed, but of 
imperishable memory, and disastrous lustre. 

Though it is confessed, great and splendid actiont 
are not the ordinary employment of life, but must, 
from their nature, be reserved for high and eminent 
occasions ; yet that system is essentially defective, 
which leaves no room for their production. 'Diey 
are important, both from their immediate advantage 
and their remoter influence. They often save, and 
always illustrate, the age and nation in which they 
appear. Tbey raise the standard of morals ; they 
arrest the progress of degeneracy ; they difiuse a 
lustre over the path of life. Monuments of the great- 
ness of the human soul, they present to the world 
the august image of virtue in her sublimest form, 
from which streams of light and glory issue to remote 
times and ages ; while their commemoration, by the 
pen of historians and poets, awakens in distant 
bosoms the sparks of kindred excellence. 

Cmnbine the frequent and familiar perpetration 
of atrocious deeds with the dearth of great and ge- 
nerons actions, and you have the exact picture of 
that condition of society which completes the de- 
gradation of the species, — the frightful contrast of 
dwarfish virtues and gigantic vices, where every 
thing good is mean and little, and every thing evil it 
rank and luxuriant : a dead and sickening unitbrmi^ 
prevails, broken only at intervals by volcanic erup- 
tions of anarchy and crime. 

II. Hitherto we have considered the influence of 
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■ceptidsm on the principles of virtue, and have 
endeaToured to show thatit despoils it of its digoity, 
and lays its authority in the dust. Its influence on 
tEie formation of character remains to be examined. 
— The actions of men are oftener determined by 
their character than their interest : their conduct 
takes its colour more from their acquired taste, 
inclinations, and habits, than from a deliberate 
regard to their greatest good. It is only on great 
occasions the mind awakes to take an estended 
survey of her whole course, and that she suffers the 
dictates of reason to impress a new bias upon her 
movements. The actions of each day are, for the 
nujwt part, links which follow each other in the 
chain of custom. Hence the great effort of prac- 
tical wisdom is to imbue the mind with right tastes, 
affections, and habits, the elements of character and 
masters of action. 

]. The exclusion of a Supreme Being, and of a 
superintending providence, tends directly to the 
destruction of moral taste. — It robs the unirerse of 
all flnished and consummate excellence, even in idea. 
The admiration of perfect wisdom and goodness for 
which we are formed, and which kindles such 
unspeakable rapture in the soul, finding in the re- 
gions of scepticism nothing to which it correspcHids, 
droops and languishes. In a world which presents a 
fair spectacle of order and beauty, of a vast family 
nourished and supported by an almighty Parent ; 'ax 
R world which leads the devout mind, step by step, 
to the contemplation of the first fair and the first 
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good, the Bcepdc is encompassed with nothing but 
obscurity, meatmess, and disorder. 

When we reflect on the manner in which the idea 
of Deity is tbrmed, we must be convinced that such 
an idea, intimately present to the mind, must have 
a most powerful effect in refining the moral taste. 
Composed of the nchest elements, it embraces, in 
the character of a beneficent Parent and almighty 
Ruler, whatever is venerable in wisdom, whatever ta 
aw&l in authority, whatever is toncJiing in goodness. 

Human excellence is blended with many imper- 
' fectioni, and seen under many limitadons. It is 
beheld only in detached and separate portiooa, nor 
ever appears in any one character whole «od entire. 
So that when, in imitation of the Stoics, we wish to 
form out of these fragments the notion of a perfectly 
wUe and good man, we know it ia a mere fiction of 
the mind, without any real being in whom it is 
embodied aijd realised. In the belief of a Deity, 
these conceptions are reduced to reali^ : the scat- 
tered rays of an ideal excellence are concentrated, 
and become real attributes of that Being with 
whom we stand in the nearest relation, who sits su- 
[weme at the head of the universe, is armed with infi- 
nite power, and pervades all nature with his presence 

The efficacy of these views, in producing aod 
augmenting a virtuous taste, will indeed be pro- 
portioned to the vividness with which ihey are 
formed, and the frequency with whidi they recur ; 
yet some benefit will not fitil to result fh«n dian, 
even in their lowest degree. 
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Hie idea of the Supreme Being has this pecidiar 
[woperty ; that as it admits of no Bulntitut«, so, from 
the moment it is formed, it is capable of contiaaal 
growth ondenlargemenL Godhimgelf is immutable; 
but our conception of his character is continually 
receiving fresh accessions, is continually growing 
more extended and refiilgent, by having transferred 
to it new elements of beauty and goodness; by 
attracting to itself, as a centre, whatever bears the 
impress of dignity, order, or happiness. It borrowi 
«[dendour from ^ that is fair, subordinates to itself 
all that is great, and sits enthroned on the riches of 
the universe. 

As the object of worship will always be, in a de- 
gree. Ae ol^ect of imitatioti, hence arises a fixed 
Standard of moral excellence, by the contemplatim 
of which the tendencies to corruption are counter- 
acted, the contagion of bad example is checked, and 
human nature rises above its natural level. 

When the knowledge of Ood was lost in the world, 
just ideas of virtue and moral obligation dis^^>eared 
ahmg with it. How is it to be odicrwise accounted 
fbr, that in the policed natioos, and in the enli^t- 
ened times of pagan antiquity, the most unnatural 
luats and detestable impurities were not only tole- 
rated in private life, but entered into religion, and 
formed a material part of public worship; whils 
amcmg the Jews, a people so much interior in eT«ry 
odier brandi of knewlet^ the same vices were re- 
garded witfa bonw? 
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The nasoQ is tbU^ the tme diaracter <>t God 
waa unknowD to the former, which by the light of 
divine revelation was displayed to the latter. The 
former cast their deities in the mould of their own 
imaginatioas, in ctmsequeiu^ of which they partook 
of the vices and defects of their worshippers. To the 
latter, no scope was left for the wanderings of Saacy, 
but a pure and perfect model was prescribed. 

Fake and corrupt, however, as was the religim o{ 
the pagans (if it deserve the name) ; and defectiTe, 
and oflen vicious, as was th« character of their ima- 
ginary deities ; it was still better for the world, for 
the void to be filled with these, than abmdimed to 
a total scepticism -. for if both sysCems are equaUy 
fiilse, they are not equally pernidous. When the 
fictions of heathenism coDsecrated the memory of 
its legislators and heroes, it invested them, (<a the 
most part, with those qualities which were in the 
greatest repute. They were supposed to possess, in 
the highest d^ree, the virtues in which it was most 
honourable to excel ; and to be the witnesses, ap- 
provers, and patrons of those perfections in others, by 
which their own character was chiefly distinguished. 
Men saw, or rather fancied they saw, in these sup- 
posed deities, the qualities they most admired, ^- 
lated to a larger size, movu^ in a higher sphere, and 
associated with the power, dignity, and happiness of 
superior natures. With such ideal models before 
them, and conceiving themselves continually acting 
under the eye of sndi spectators and judges, they 
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felt a real elevation ; their eloquence became more 
cmpasflioaed, their patriotism inflamed, and their 
courage exalted. 

Revelation, by displaying the true character cA 
God, afibrdg a pure and perfect standard of virtue ; 
heathenism, one in many respects defective and vi- 
cious ; the fashionable scepticiem of the present day, 
which excludes the belief of aU superior poirers, 
aflbrds no standard at all. Human nature knows 
nothing better or higher than itself. All above 
and around it being shrouded in darkness, and the 
prospect confined to the tame realities of life, virtue 
has no room upwards to expand ; dot are any ex- 
cursions permitted into that unseen world, the true 
element of the great and good, by which it is fw- 
dfied with motives equally calculated to satisfy 
the reason, to delight the &ncy, and to impress the 

2. Modem infidelity not only tends to corrupt the 
moral taste ; it also promotes the growth of those 
vices which are the most hostile to social happiness. 
— Of all the vices incident to human nature, tibe 
mpst destructive to society are vanity, ferocity, and 
unbridled sensuality; and these are precisely the 
vices which infidelity is calculated to cherish. 

That the love, fear, and habitual contemplation of 
a Being infinitely exalted, — or, in other words, deviK 
tion, — is adapted to promote a sober and moderate 
estimate of our own excellencies, is incontestable: 
nor is it less evident that the exclusion of such sait> 
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ments miut be &vourable to pride. Th« criminality 
oi pride will, perhaps, be less readily admitted ; tor 
though there is do vice bo (^poeite to the spirit of 
Christianity, yet there is noDe whidi, even in the 
ChriatioQ world, has, under TariouB pretences, heea 
treated irith so much indulgence. 

Iliere is, it will be confessed, a delicate sensilMlity 
to character, a sober desire of reputation, a wish 
to possess the esteem of the wise and good, felt 1^ 
die purest minds, which is at the fardiest remore 
from am^^ance or vanity. The humility of a noble 
mind scarcely dares to a[^>rove of itself, until it has 
secured the af^trobation c£ others. Very different 
is that restless desire of distinction, that passion for 
theatrical display, wbidt in6ames the heart and oc- 
cupies the whole attention of vain men. This, of all 
the passions, is the most unsocial, avarice itself not 
excepted. The reason is plain. Property is a kind 
of good which may be more easily attained, and ia 
cqioble of more minute subdivisions, than &me. In 
the pursuit of wealth, men are led by an attention to 
their own interest to promote the welftre of each 
other ; their advantages are reciprocal ; the benefits 
which each is anxious to acquire for himself he 
reaps in the greatest abmidance from the union and 
conjunction of society. The pursuits of vanity are 
qaite contrary. The portion of time and attenticn 
mankind are willing to spare from their avocations 
and pleasures, to devote to Uie admiration of eadi 
other, is so small, that every successful advaiturer 
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is felt to bave impaired the common stock. Tho 
succeu of one i» the disappoiatment of multitude*. 
For though there be many rich, maoy virtuous, many 
wise men, &me must necessarily be the portion of 
but few. Hence every vain man, every man in 
whom vanity is the ruling passion, regarding his rival 
as his enemy, is strongly tempted to rejoice in hia 
miscarriage, and repine at his succesa. 

Besides, as the passions are aeldtMn seen in a 
simple, unmixed stale ; so vanity, when it succeeds, 
degenerates into am^ance; when it is disappmnted 
— and it is often disappointed — is exasperated int* 
malignity,and corrupted into envy. In Uiis stage the 
vain man commences a determined misanthn^icC 
He detests that excellence which he cannot reacii. 
He detests his species, and longs to be revenged 
for the unpardonable injustice he has sustained 
in their insensibility to his merits. He lives upon 
the calamities of the world; the vices and miseries 
of men are hie element and hia food. Virtue, talmts, 
and genius, are his natural enemies, which he per- 
secutes with instinctive eagerness, and unrelenting 
hostility. There are who doubt the existence ^ 
such a disposition ; but it certainly issues out of the 
dregs of disappointed vanity, — a disease which taints 
and vitiates the whole character wherever it prevails. 
It forms the heart to such a profound indifference 
to the welfare of others, that whatever appearances 
he may assume, or however wide the circle of his 
seeming virtues may extend, you will in&llibly find 
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the vain man is his own centre. Attcntire otiiy to 
himself, ab6«»:bed in the contemplation ot his own 
perfections, instead of feeling tenderness for bis 
felloH-o^aturea, a» members of the same &iailj, as 
beings with whom he is appointed to act, to suffer, 
and to sympathise ; he considers life as a stage on 
which he is performing a part, and mankind in no 
other ligfat than q>ectatorB. Whether he smiles or 
frowns, — iriiether his path is adorned with the rays 
of beneficence, or his steps are dyed in blood, — ao 
attention to self is the spring of every movement, 
and the motive to which every action is referred. 

His apparent good qualities lose all their worth, 
by losing all that is simple, genuine, and natural ; 
they are even pressed into the service ofvanity,and 
become the means of enlarging its power. Hie truly 
good man is jealous over himself, lest the notoriety 
of his best actions, by blending itself with their 
motives, should diminish their value; the vain man 
performs the same actions for the sake of that noto- 
riety. The good man quietly discharges his duty, 
and shuns ostentation ; the vain man considers every 
good deed lost that is not publicly displayed. The 
one is intent upon realities, the other upon sem- 
blances: the one urns to be virtuous, the other to 

Nor is a mind inflated with vanity more disquali- 
led for ri^t action than just speculation, or better 
disposed to the pursuit of truth than the practice of 
virtue. To such a mind the umpUcity of truth is dis- 
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guBting. CarelesB of the improrement of mankiDd, 
and intent only upon astoni§liing with the appear- 
ance of novelty, the glare ofparadoxwill be preferred 
to the light of truth ; opinions will be embraced, not 
because they are just, but because they are new : the 
more flagitious, the more BubTersive of morals, the 
more aJarmiDg to the wise and good, the more wel- 
come to men who estimate their literary powers by 
the mischief they produce, and who consider the 
anxiety and terror diey impress as the measure of 
their renown. Truth is gimpte and uniform, white 
error may be infinitely varied ; and as it is one thing 
to start paradoxes, and another to make discoveries, 
we need the less wonder at the prodigious increase 
of modem philosophers. 

We have been so much accustomed to consider 
extravagant self-estimation merely as a ridkulma 
quality, that many will be surprised to find it treated 
as a vice pr^nant with serious mischief to society. 
But, to form a judgment of its influence on the man- 
ners and happiness of a nation, it is necessary only 
to look at its effects in a family ; for bodies of men 
are only collections of individuals, and the greatest 
nation is nothing more than an aggregate of a num- 
ber of Itoilies. Conceive of a domestic circle, in 
which each member is elated with a most extrava- 
gant opinion of himself, and a proportionable con- 
tempt of every other, is full of little contrivances to 
catch applause, and whenever he is not praised is 
sullen and disappointed. What a picture of disunioi^ 
disgust, and animosity, would such a family pre- 
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•ent I How utterly would domestic auction be 
extingiuahed, and all the purpose! of domeatic so- 
ctety be defeated I The general prevalence of such 
dispositions mutt be accompanied by an equal pro- 
portion of general misery. The tendency of pride 
to produce strife and hatred is suflSciently apparent, 
Irom the pains men have been at to construct a sys- 
tem of politeness, which is nothing more than a sort 
of mimic humility, in which the sentiments of an of- 
teosive self-estimation are so far disguised and sup- 
pressed as to make (hem compatible with the spirit of 
society; such a mode of behaviour as would naturally 
result from an attention to the apostolic injunctdon, 
" Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory ; 
but, in lowliness of mind, let each esteem other 
better than themselves." But if the semblance be of 
such importance, how much more usefiil the reality I 
If the mere garb of humility be of such indigpens- 
^le necessity, that without it society could not sub- 
sist, how much better still would the harmony of the 
world be preserved, were the condescensioD, defer- 
ence, and respect, so studiously displayed, a true 
picture of the heart ? 

The same restless and eager vanity which disturbs 
a family, when it is permitted in a great national 
crisis to mingle with political affairs, distracts a king- 
dom ; infusing into those intrusted with the enactitra 
of laws a spirit of rash innovation and daring em- 
piricism, a disdain of the established usages of man- 
kind, a foolish desire to dazzle the world with new 
Knd untried systems of policy, in which the prece- 
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deoU of antiquity and the experience of ages are 
only consulted to be trodden under foot; and into 
the executive department of goremment, a fierce 
contention for pre-eminence, an incessant stru^e to 
supplant and destroy, nith a propensity to calumny 
and suspicion, proscription and massacre. 

We shall suffer the most eventful season ever 
witnessed in the affairs of men to pass over our heads 
to very httle purpose, if we fail to leam from it some 
awful lessons on the nature and progrras of the pas- 
sions. The true light in which the French revolu- 
tion ought to be contemplated, is that of a grand 
experiment on human nature. Among the various 
passions which that revolution has so strikingly dis- 
played, none is more conspicuous than vanity ; nor 
is it less difficult, without adverting to the national 
character of the people, to account for its extraor- 
dinary predominance. Political power, the most 
seducing object of ambition, never before circulated 
through BO many bands ; the prospect of possessing 
it was never before presented to so mi^iy minds. 
Multitudes who, by their birth and education, and 
not unfrequently by their talents, seemed destined to 
perpetual obscurity, were, by the alternate rise and 
fall of parties, elevated into disUnction, and shared 
in the functions of government. The short-lived 
forms of power and office glided with such rapidity 
through successive ranks of degradation, from the 
court to the very dregs of the populace, that they 
seemed rather to solicit acceptance than to be a prize 
contended for. Yet, as it was still impossible for 
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all to pattern authority, tfaougb none were wiUing to 
obe;, a general impatience to break the ranks and 
rush into the foremost ground maddened and infu- 
riated the nation, and overwhelmed, with the vio- 
lence of a torrent, law, order, and civilisation. 

If such be the mischiefs, both in public and 
private life, resulting from an excessive self-estima- 
tion, it remains next to be considered whether 
Providence has supplied any medicine to correct it ; 
for as the reflection on excellencies, whether real or 
imaginary, b always attended with pleasure to the 
possessor, it is a disease deeply seated tn our nature. 

Suppose there were a great and glorious Being 
always present with us, who bod given us existence 
with numberless other blessings, and on whom we 
depended each instant as well for every present 
enjoyment as for every future good ; suppose again 
we had incurred the just displeasure of such a Being 
by ii^ratitude and disobedience, yet that in great 
mercy he had not cast us off, but had assured us he 
was willing to pardon and restore us on our humble 
entreaty and sincere repentence ; say, would not an 
habitual sense of the presence of this Being, self- 
reproach for having displeased him, and an anxiety 
to recover his &vour, be the most effectual antidote 
to pride ? But such are the leading discoveries made 
by the Christian revelation, and such the dispositions 
which a practical belief of it inspires. 

Humility is the first fruit erf* religion. In the 
mouth of our Lord there is no maxim so frequent as 
the following: " Whosoever exalteth himself shall 
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be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. " Religioo, and that alone, teaches abtohUe 
humility ; hj which I mean a sense of our t^toltiie 
nothingness in the view of infinite greatness and 
excellence. That sense of inferiority which results 
from the comparison of men with each other, is 
often an vmwelcome sentiment forced upon the mind, 
which may rather embitter the temper than soften 
it: that which devotion impresees is soothing and 
delightful. The devout man loves to lie low at the 
footstool of hb Creator, because it is then he attains 
the most lively perceptions of the Divine excellence, 
and the most tranquil confidence in the Divine &vaur. 
In BO august a presence he sees all distinctions lost, 
and all beings reduced to the same level. He looks 
at his superiors without envy, and his inferiors 
without contempt ; and when ft'om this elevation he 
descends to mix in society, the conviction of supe- 
riority, which must in many instances be felt, is a 
calm inference of the understanding, and no longer a 
busy, importunate passion of the heart. 

" The wicked," says the Psalmist, " through the 
pride of their countenance, will not seek after God: 
God is not in all their thoughts." When we con- 
sider the incredible vanity of the atheistical sect, 
ti^etfaer with the settled malignity and unrelenting 
rancour with which they pursue every vestige of 
religion, is it uncandid to suppose that its humbling 
tendency is one principal cause of their enmity ; that 
they are eager to displace a Deity from the minds 
of men, that they may occupy the void, — to crumble 
u 2 
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the throDe of the Eternal into diut, that they may 
elevate themselvea on its ruins; and that, as their 
licentiousness is impatient of restraint, so their pride 
disdains a superior ? 

We mentioned a ferocity of character as one 
eflect of sceptical impiety. — It is an inconvenience 
attending a controversy with those with whom we 
have few principles in common, that we are often in 
danger of reasoning inconclusively, from the want of 
its being clearly known and settled what our oppo- 
nents admit* and what they deny. The persons, for 
example, with whom we are at present engaged, 
have discarded humiUty and modesty from the 
catalt^e of virtues ; on which account we have 
employed the more time in evincing their importance. 
But, whatever may be thought of humility as a Wr^ue, 
it surely will not be denied that inhumanity is a 
most detestable wee; a vice, however, which scepti- 
cism has a most powerful tendency to inflame. 

As we have already shown that pride hardens the 
heart, and that religion is the only effectual antidote, 
the connection between irreligion and inhumanity 
is in this view obvious. But there is another light 
in which this part of the subject may be viewed, in 
my humble opinion, much more important, though 
seldom adverted to. The supposition that man is a 
moral and accountable being, destined to survive 
the stroke of death, and to live in a future world 
in a never-ending state of happiness or misery, 
makes him a creature of incomparably more con- 
mquenee than the opposite supposition. When we 
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consider him or placed here by an Almightj Ruler 
in a state of probatioo, and that the present life is 
his period of trial, the first link in a vast and 
interminable chain which stretches into eternity, he 
assumes a dignified character in our eyes; every 
thing which relates to him becomes interesting ; and 
to trifle with his happiness is felt to be the most 
unpardonable levity. If such be the destination of 
man, it is evident that in the qualities which fit 
him for it his principal dignity consists : his mtval 
greatness is his true greatness. Let the sceptical 
principles be admitted, which represent him, on the 
contrary, as the offspring of chance, ccmnected with 
ao superior power, and sinking into annihilation at 
death, and he is a contemptible creature, whose ex- 
istence and happiness are insignificant. The charac- 
teristic difference is lost betwixt him and the brute 
creation, from whidi he is no longer distinguished, 
except by the vividness and multipUcity of his per- 
ceptions. 

If we reflect on that part of our nature which 
disposes us to hmnanity, we shall find that, where 
we have no particular attachments, our sympathy 
with the sufferings and concern for the destruction 
of sensitive beings is in proportion to their sup- 
posed importance in the general scale, — or, in 
other words, to their supposed capacity of enjoy- 
ment. We feel, for example, much more at wit- 
nessing the destruction of a man than of an infe- 
rior animal, because we consider it as involving the 
extinction of a much greater sum of happiness. For 
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the lame reason, he who would shudder at the 
■laughter of a large auimal, will eee a thousand in- 
sects perish without a pang. Our s^pathy with 
the calainitjes of our fellow-creatures is adjusted to 
the same proportions : for we feel more powerfully 
affected with the distresses of fallen greatness, than 
with equal or greater distresses sustained by persons 
of inferior rank ; becatise, hsving been accustomed 
to associate with an elevated station the idea of 
H^erior happiness, the loss spears the greater, and 
the wreck more extensive. But the disproportiou in 
importance betwixt mui and the meanest insect is 
not so great as that which subsists betwixt man 
considered as mortal and as inmtorkd; that is, 
betwixt man as he is represented by the system of 
scepticism, and that of divine revelation : for the ea- 
joyment of the meanest insect bears some proportion) 
though a very small one, to the present happiness of 
man; but the happiness of time bears none at all to 
that of eternity. The sceptical system, therefore, 
sinks the importance of human existence to an in- 
conceivable degree. 

From these principles results the following import- 
ant inference, — that to extinguish human life by 
the hand of violence, must be quite a different thing 
in the eyes of a sceptic from what it is in those of a 
Christian. With the sceptic it is nothing more than 
diverting the course of a little red fluid called blood ; 
it is merely lessening the number, by one, of many 
millions of fugitive, contemptiUe creatures. The 
ClirislJao sees, in the same event, an accountable 
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being cut off from a Btate of probation, and hurried, 
perhaps unprepared, into the presence of hb Judge, 
to hear that final, that irrevocable sentence, which 
is to fix him for ever in an unalterable condition of fe- 
licity or woe. The former perceives in death nothing 
but its physical circumstances ; the latter is impressed 
with the magnitude of its moral consequences. It is 
the moral relation which man is supposed to bear to a 
superior power, the awfiil idea of accountability, the 
influence which his present dispositions and actions 
are ctmceived to hare upon his eternal destiny, more 
than any superiority of int^ectual powers abstracted 
from these consideraticms, which invest him with 
such mysterious grandeur, and constitute the firmest 
guard on the sanctuary of human life. This reason- 
ing, it is sure, serves more imnudialel}/ to show how 
the disbelief of a future state endangers die security 
of life : but though this be its direct consequence, it 
extends by analt^ much further ; since he who has 
learned to sport with the Uves of his felloW'Creatures 
will feel but little solicitude for their welfare in any 
other instance ; hut, as the greater includes the less, 
will easily pass <Vom this to all the inferior gradations 
of barbarity. 

As the advantage of the armed over the un- 
armed is not seen till the moment of attach, so 
in that tranquil state of society, in which law and 
order maintain their ascendancy, it is not perceived, 
periiaps not even suspected, to what an alarming 
degree the princi|des of modem infidelity leave us 
naked and defenceless. But let the state be con- 
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vulsed, let the mounds of regular authorit/ be once 
overflowed, and tbe etill small voice of law drowned 
in the tempest of popular fury (events which recent 
experience shows to be possible), it will then be 
seen that atheism is a school of ^roci^ ; and that 
having taught its disciples to consider mankind as 
little better Aan a nest of insects, they will be pre- 
pared, in the fierce conflicts of party, to trample 
upon them without pity, and exUnguisfa them witb- 



It was late before the atheism of Epicurus gained 
footii^ at Rome: but its prevalence was soon fol' 
lowed by such scenes of proscription, craifiscation, 
and blood, as were the» unparalleled in the history 
of the world ; from which the republic being never 
able to recover itself, after many unsuccessful 
struggles, exchanged liberty for repose, by submis- 
sion to absolute power. Such were the effects of 
atheism at Rome. An attempt has been recently 
made to establish a sunilar system in France, the 
consequences of which are too well known to render 
it requisite for me to shock your feelings by a recital. 
The only doubt that can arise is, whether the bar- 
barities which have stained the revolution ia that 
unhappy country are justly chargeable on the pre- 
valence of atheism. Let those who doubt of this 
recollect that the men who, by their activity and 
talents, prepared the minds of the people for that 
great change — Voltaire, D'Alembest, Didebot, 
Rousseau, and others, - were avowed enemies of 
revelatUHi ; that in all their writings the diffusion of 
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RcepticUm and revolutionary principles went h&nd in 
hand ; that the fury of the most Kinguinary parties 
was especially pointed against the Christian priest- 
hood and religious institutions, without once pre- 
tending, like other persecutors, to execute the 
vengeance of Go* (whose name Ihey never men- 
tioned) upon his enemies ; that their atrocities were 
committed with a wanton levity and brutal merri- 
ment ; that the reign of atheism was avowedly and 
expressly the reign of terror ; that in the full mad- 
ness of their career, in the highest climax of their 
horrors, they shut up the temples d God, abolished 
his worship, and proclfumed de.ath to be an eternal 
sleep, — aa if, by pointing to the silence of the se- 
pulchre, and the deep of the dead, these ferocious 
barbarians meant to apologise for leaving neither 
sleep, quiet, nor repose to the living. 

As the heathens fabled that Minerva issued full- 
armed from the head of Jupiter, so no sooner were 
the speculations of atheistical philosophy matured, 
than they gave birth to a ferocity which converted 
the most polished people in Europe into a horde 
of assassins, — the seat of voluptuous refinement, 
of pleasure, and of arts, into a theatre of blood. 

It having already been shown that the principles 
of infidelity feciUtate the commission of crimes by 
removing die restraints of fear ; and that they foster 
the arrogance of the individual, while they inculcate 
the most despicable opinion of the species ; the in- 
evitable result is, that a haughty self-confidence, a 
contempt of mankind, together with a daring defi- 
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ance nil religious reatraints, are the nature iogre- 
diente of Ae adiebtical character ; nor is it less 
evident that these are, of all others, the disposi- 
tions which most forcibly stimulate to violence and 
cruelty. 

Settle it therefore in your ifiiDds, as a maxim 
never to be effaced or forgotten, that atheism is an 
inhuman, bloody, ferocious system, equally hostile to 
every useful restraint and to every virtuous affec> 
tion ; that, leaving nothing above us to excite awe, 
nor round us to awaken tenderness, it wages war 
with heaven and with earth ; its first object is to de- 
throne God, its next to destroy man. 

Tliere is a diird vice, not less destructive to so- 
ciety than either of those which have been already 
mentioned, to which the system of modem infidelity 
is fovourable ; that is, unbridled sensuality, the licen- 
tious and unrestrained influtgence of those passions 
which are essential to the continuation of ^e spe- 
cies. — The magnitude of these passions, and their 
supreme importance to the existence as well as the 
peace and welfare of society, have rendered it one 
of the first objects of solicitude with every wise 
legislator, to restrain them by such laws, and to con- 
fine their indulgence within such hmits, as shall best 
promote the great ends for iriiich diey were im- 
planted. 

The benevolence and wisdom of the Author of 
Christianity are eminently conspicuous in the laws 
he has enacted on this branch of morals : for, while 
he authorises marriage, he restruns the vagrancy 
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and caprice of the passions, by forbidding polygamy 
and divorce ; and well knowing that offencea against 
the laws of chastity usuaJly spring from an ill-r^u> 
lated imagination, he inculcates purity of heart. 
Among innumerable benefits which the world has 
derived from die Christian religion, a superior re- 
finement in the sexual sentiments, a more equal and 
respectful treatment of women, greater dignity and 
pennanence conferred on the institution of marriage, 
are not the least considerable ; in consequence of 
which the purest afiecticms, and the most sacred 
duties, are grafted on Ae stock of the strongest 
instincts. 

The aim (rf'all the leading champions of infidelity 
is to rob mankind of these benefits, and throw them 
back into a state of gross and brutal sensuality. la 
this same spirit Mr. Hume represents the private 
conduct of the profligate Charles, whose debauch- 
eries polluted the age, as a just subject of panegyric. 
A disciple in the same school has lately had the 
unblushing effrontery to stigmatise marriage as the 
worst of all monopolies; and, in a narrative of his 
licentious amours, to moke a formal apolc^ for de- 
parting from his principles, by submitting to its re- 
straints. The popular productions on the continent, 
which issue from the atheistical school, are inces- 
santly directed to the same purpose. 

Under every possible aspect in which infidelity 
can be viewed, it extends the dominion of sertsuality ; 
it repeals and abrogates every law by which divine 
revelation has, under such awful sanctions, restrained 
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the indulgence of the passions. The disbelief of a 
supreme omniscient Being, which it inculcates, re- 
leases its disciples from an attention to the heart, 
from ererjr care but the preservation of outward de- 
corum ; and the exclusion of the derout affectiODS, 
and an unseen world, leaves the mind immersed in 
visible, sensible objects. 

There are two sorts of pleasures, corporeai and 
mental. Though we are indebted to the senses for 
all our perceptions oriffifialli/, yet those which are 
at the furtliest remove from their immediate impre»- 
tions confer the most eteTatiou on the character ; 
since, in proportion as they are multiplied and aug- 
mented, the slavish subjection to the senses is sub- 
dued. Hence the true and only antidote to debasing 
sensuality is the possession of a fund of that AiW o^ 
etffoyment which is independent of the corporeal 
appetites. Inferior in the perfection of several of 
his senses to different parts of the brute creation, 
the superiority of man over them all consists in his 
superior power of multiplying by new combinations 
his mental perceptions, and thereby of creating to 
himself resources of happiness separate from exter- 
nal sensation. In the scale of enjoyment, the first 
remove from sense are the pleasures of reason and 
society ; the next are the pleasures of devotion and 
religion. The former, though totally distinct from 
those of sense, are yet less perfectly adapted to 
moderate their excesses than the last, as they are 
in a great measure conversant with visible and sen- 
sible objects. The religious affections and senti- 
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tnente are, in fact, and were intended to be, the 
fffoper aniagottut of sensuality ; the great deliverer 
from the thraldom of the appetites, by opening a 
spiritual world, and inspiring hopes and fears, and 
consolations and joys, which bear no relation to the 
material and sensible universe. The criminal indulg- 
ence of sensual passions admits but of two modes 
of prevention ; the establishment of such laws and 
maxims in society as shall render lewd profligacy 
impracticable or infamous, or the infusion of such 
principles and habits as shall render it distasteful. 
Human legislatures have encountered the disease in 
the first ; the truths and sanctions of revealed re- 
ligion, in the last of these methods : to both of 
whi(ji the advocates of modem infidelity are equally 
hostile. 

So much has been said, by many able writers, to 
evince the inconceivable benefit of the marriage in- 
stitution, [hat to hear it seriously attacked by men 
who style themselves philosophers, at the close of 
the eighteenth century, must awaken indignation 
and surprise. The object of this discourse leads us 
to direct our attention particularly to the influence 
of this institution on the civilUatum of the world. 

From the records of revelation we learn, that-mar- 
riage, or the permanent union of the bckcs, was 
ordained by God, and existed under different modi- 
fications in the early infancy of mankind, without 
which they could never have emerged from barba- 
rism. For, conceive only what eternal discord, jea- 
lousy, and violence would ensue, were the objects 
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of the tenderest afl^ctitHU secured to their possessor 
by no law ot tie of mOTal obligation ; were domestic 
enjoynaeotB distiiihed by incessant fear, and licen- 
tiousness inflamed by hope. Who could find suffi- 
cient tranquillity of mind to en^le him to [Jan <k' 
execute any continued scheme of action, or what 
rooiB for arts or sciences, or religion, or virtue, in 
that state in which the chief earthly happiness was 
exposed to erery lawless invader ; where one was 
racked with an incessant anxiety to keep what the 
other was equally eager to acquire P It is not pro- 
bable in itself, independent of the light of Scripture, 
that the benevolent Author of the human race ever 
placed them in so wretched a condition at first : it 
is certain they could not remain in it long without 
being exterminated. Marriage, by shutting out 
these evils, and enabling every man to rest secure 
in his enjoyments, is the great civiliser of the world : 
with this security, the mind is at liberty to expand 
in generous affections, has leisure to look abroad, 
and engage in the pursuits of knowledge, science, 
and virtue. 

Nor is it in this way only that marriage institu- 
tions are essential to the wel&re of mankind. They 
are sources of tenderness, as well as the guu^ans 
of peace. Without the permanent union of the 
sexes, there can be no permanent iamilies : the dis- 
solution of nuptial ties involves the dissolution of 
domestic society. But domestic society is the se- 
minary of social affections, the cradle of sensibility, 
where the first elements are acquired of that ten- 
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demess and hiunuiity which foment mankmd ble- 
ther, and which, were they entirely extinguished, the 
whcde iabric of lociid imtitutioDS would dissolve. 

PamilieB are so many centres of attractiooi which 
preserve mankind from being scattered and disBi- 
pated by the repulsive powers of Belfiihnesa. The 
order of nature is evermore from particularg to gene- 
rale. As in the operations of intellect we proceed 
from the contemplation of individuals to the forma- 
tion of general abstractions ; so in the developement 
of the passions, in like numner, we advance from 
l^ivate to public affections, — from the love of pa- 
rents, brothers, and sisters, to those more expanded 
regards which embrace the immense society of hu- 
man kind. 

In order to render men benevolent, they must 
first be made tender : for benevolent affections 
are not the o&spring of reastming ; they result from 
that culture of the heart, from those early impres- 
sions of tenderness, gratitude, and sympathy, which 
the endearments of domestic life are sure to supply, 
and for the formation of which it is the best possible 
school 

The advocates of infidelity invert this eternal 
order of nature. Instead of inculcating the private 
affections, as a discipline by which the mind is pre- 
pared for those of a more public nature, they set 
them in direct opposition to each other ; they pro- 
pose to build general benevolence on the destruction 
of individual tenderness, and to make us love the 
whole species more, by lovii^ every particular part 
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of it lesa. In pursuit of this chimencal project, 
^titude, humility, conjugal, parental, and filial 
affection, together with every other social dieposi- 
tioa, are reprobated ; virtue is limited to a passionate 
attachment to the general good. Is it not natural 
to ask, when all the tenderness of life is extinguished, 
and all the bands of society are untwisted, from 
whence this ardent affection for the general good is 
to spring ? 

When this savage philosophy has completed its 
work ; when it has taught its disciple to look with 
perfect indifference on the ofispring of his body 
and the wife of his bosom, to estrai^e himself from 
his fi-iends, insult his benefactors, and silence the 
pleadings of gratitude and pity, — will he, by thus 
divesting himself of all that is human, be better pre- 
pared for the disinterested love of his species ? Will 
he become a philanthropist only because he has 
ceased to be a man? Rather, in this total exemp- 
tion from all the feelings which humanise and sonen, 
in this chilling frost of universal indifference, may 
we not be certain, selfishness unmingled and uncon- 
trolled win assume the empire of his heart ; and 
that, under pretence of advancing the general good, 
an object to which the fancy may give innumerable 
shapes, he will be prepared for the violation of every 
duty, and the perpetration of every crime P Ex- 
tended benevolence is the last and most perfect fruit 
of the private affections; so that to expect to reap 
the former from the extinction of the latter, is to 
oppose Uie means to the end, — is as absurd as to 
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attempt to readi the suEnmit of the highest mouDtmn 
without pasaing through the intermediate spaces, 
or to hope to attain the heights of science by 
fwgetting the first elements (^ knowledge. These 
absurdities have sprui^, however, in the advocatea 
of infidelity, from an ignorance of human nature 
sufficient to disgrace even those who did not style 
themselves philosophers. Presuming, contrary to 
the experience of every moment, that the afiections 
are awakened by rAMomt^, and perceiving liiat die 
general good is an incomparably greater object m 
i<w|fthan the happiness of any limited number of m- 
dividualS) they inferred nothing more was necessary 
than to exhibit it in its just dimensions, to draw the 
£0ictiont towards it; as though the fiict of the 
superior populousneas of China to Great Britain 
needed but to be known to render us indifierent to 
our domeEtic concemst and lead us to direct all our 
anxibty to the prosperity of that vast but remote 
empire. 

It is not ^e province of reason to awaken new 
passions, or open new sources of sensibility ; but to 
direct us in the attainment of those objects whidi 
nature has already rendered pleasing, or to determine 
among the interfering inclinations and passions which 
sway the mind which are the fittest to be preferred. 

Is a regard to the general good then, you will 
r^y, to be excluded from the motives of action? 
Nothing is more remote from my intention : but as 
the nature of this motive hat, in my opinion, bera 
much misunderstood by some good men, and 
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abtued by others of a difierent descriptign to the 
worst of purposes, permit me to declare in a few words 
what tq)pearB to me to be the truth ou this sutgect. 
The welfare of the whole system of being must 
be allowed to be, in iifelf, the obgect of all othen 
the most wtHthy of being pursued ; so that, could 
the mind distinctly embrace it, and discern at every 
step what actum would in&llibly promote it, we 
should be furnished with asurecriterionof right and 
wrong, an unerring guide, whidi would supersede the 
use and necessity of all inferior rules, laws, and 
ptinciples. 

But this being impossible, since the good of the 
tcAole is a motive so loose and indeterminate, and 
embraces such an infinity of relations, that before we 
could be certain what action is prescribed, the sea* 
son of action would be past ; to weak, short-sighted 
mortals, Providence has assigned a sphere of agency 
less grand and extensive indeed, but better suited 
to their limited powers, by implanting certain t^ee- 
Hotu which it is their duty to cultivate, and sug- 
gesting particular rules to whidi they are bound 
to conform. By these provisions the boundaries of 
virtue are easily ascertained, at the same time that 
its ultimate olgect, the good of the whde, is 
secured : for, since the happiness of the entire 
system results from the htqipiness of the several 
parts, tile affections, which confine the attention 
immediaUly to the latter, conspire in the end to the 
promotion of tlie former ; as th& labourer whose 
ndustry is limited to a comer of a large building 
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perfomu his part towards rearing the structur 
much more efibctually than if he extended his care 
to the whole. 

As the interest, however, of any limited numbei 
of pergonB may not only not contribute, but may 
possibly be directly opposed, to the general good, 
(tbe interest of a family, for example, to that of a 
province, or of a natitHi to that of the world,) Pro- 
vidence has BO ordered it, that in a well-regulated 
mind there springs up, as we have dready seen, 
besides particular attachments, on extended regard 
to the gpeciet, whose office is twofold : not to dettroy 
and extijtffvuh the more private affections, which is 
mental parricide ; but first, as far as is consistent 
with the claims of those who are immediately com- 
mitted to our care, to do good to all mat; secondly, to 
exercise a jurisdiction and control over the private 
affections, so as to prohibit their indulgence when- 
ever it would be attended with manijett deirintent 
to die whole. Thus every part of our nature is 
brought into action ; all the practical principles of 
the human heart find an element to move in, each 
in its different sort and manner conspiring, without 
mutual collisions, to maintain the harmony of the 
world and the happiness of the universe. 

Before I dose this discourse, I cannot omit to 
mention three circumstances attending the propa- 
gation of infidelity by its present abettors, equally 
new and alarming. 

1. It is the first attempt which has been ever 
witnessed on an extensive scale to establish iht 
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pTWC^^et of aikatm, the first effort which history 
has recorded to disanoul and extinguish the belief 
of all superior powers ; the consequence of which, 
should it succeed, would be to place mankind in a 
situation never before experienced, not even during 
the ages of pagan darkness. — The system of poly- 
theism was as remote firom modern infidelity as 
from true region. Amidst that rubbish of super- 
stition, the product of fear, ignonuice, and vice, 
which had been accumulating for ages, some fiunt 
embers of sacred truth remained unextinguished: 
the interposition of unseen powers in the a&irs of 
men was believed and revered ; the sanctity of oaths 
was maintained ; the idea of ret<e£ilH>n and of frodttibft, 
as a source of religious knowledge, was familiar ; a 
usual p^suasion of the existence of a future world 
was kept alive; and the greater gods were looked up 
to as the guardians of the public welfare, the patrons 
of ^ose virtues which promote the prosperity of 
states, and the avengers of injustice, perfidy, and 
fraud. 

Of whatever benefit superstition might formerly 
be productive, by the scattered particles of tJuUi 
whidi it contained, these advantages can now only 
be re^ed from the soil of true religion ; nor is there 
any other alternative left than the belief of Chris- 
tianity, or absolute atheism. In the revolutions of 
the human mind, exploded apinioiu are oSiea re- 
vived; but an exploded superstition never recovers 
its credit. The pretension to divine revelation is so 
august and commanding, that when its falsehood is 
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once discerned, it is covered with all the ignomby 
of detected imposture : it falls from such a height (to 
change the figure) tliat it is inevitably crumbled 
iato atoms. Religions, whether false or true, are 
not creatures of arbitrary institution. After dis- 
crediting the principles of piety, should our modem 
freethiokers find it necessary, in order to restrain 
the excesses of ferocity, to seek for a substitute in 
some popular superstition, it will prove a vun and 
impracticable attempt : they may recall the names, 
restore the altars, and revive the ceremonies ; but to 
rekindle the spirit of heathenism wQl exceed their 
power ; because it is impossible to enact ignorance 
by law, or to repeal by legislative authority ttie 
dictates of reason and the light of science. 

2. The efforts of infidels to difiuse the principles 
of infidelity among the common people, is another 
alarming symptom peculiar to the present time. 
Hume, Bolingbroke, and Gibbon addressed them- 
selves solely to the more polished classes of the 
community ; and would have thought their refined 
speculations debased by an attempt to enlist disci- 
ples from among the populace. Infidelity has lately 
grown condescending: bred in the speculations of a 
daring philosophy, immured at first in the cloisters 
of the learned, and afterwards nursed in the lap of 
voluptuousness and of courts ; having at lengtli 
readied its fiilt maturity, it boldly ventures to 
diallenge the sufiages of the people, golicits the 
acquaintance of peasants and mechanics, and seeks 
to draw whole nations to its standard. 
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It is not difficult to account for this new state <tf 
things. While infideUty was rare, it was employed 
as the instnimentofliterary vanity; its wide diffusion 
having disqualified it for answering that purpcwe, it 
is now adopted as the organ of political convulsion. 
Literaiy distinction is conferred by the approbation 
of a few ; but the total subversion and overthrow of 
society demands the concurrence of milU{Mi& 

S. The infidels of the present day are the first 
sophists who have presumed to innovate in the very 
nAtfatwe of morals. — The disputes on moral questions 
hitherto agitated amongst philosophers have re- 
spected the grmaids of duty, not the natwre of dviy 
itM^l or they have been merely metaphysical, and 
related to the history of moral sentiments in the 
mind, the sources and principles from which they 
were most easily deduced ; they never turned on the 
quality of tbose dispositions and actions which were 
to be denominated virtuous. In the firm persuasion 
that the lote end fear of the Supreme Being, the 
sacred observation of promises and oaths, reverence 
to magistrateg, obedience to puents, gratitude to 
benefactors, conjugal fidelity, and parental tender- 
ness, were primary virtues, and the chief support of 
every commonwealth, they were unanimous- The 
curse denounced upon such as remove ancient 
landmarks, upon those who call good evil, and evil 
good ; put light for daricness, and darkness for light ; 
who employ their Acuities to subvert the eternal 
distinctions of r^ht and wrong, and thus to poison 
the streams of virtue at their source, ialls with 
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accumulated weigh-t on the advocates of modem 
infidelity, and od them alone. 

Permit ise to cloae this diacourse with a fen 
serious reflections. — There is much, it must be 
confessed, in the apostasy of rauititudes, and the 
rapid prt^ess of infidelity, to awaken our fears for 
the virtue of the rising generation; but nothing to 
shake our faith, — nothing which Scripture itself does 
not give us room to expect. The features which 
compose the character of apostates, their profane- 
ness, presumption, lewdness, impatience of subor- 
dination, restless appetite for change, vain pretensions 
to freedom and to emancipate the world, while 
themselves are the staves of lust, the weapons with 
which they attack Christianity, and the snares they 
spread for the unwary, are depicted in the clearest 
colours by the pencil of prophecy. " Enowing this 
first (says Peter), that there shall come m the laat 
days BCoSerS, walking after th^r own lusts."* In 
the same Epistle he more fiilly describes the persons 
he alludes to ; " as chiefly them which walk after the 
flesh, in the lust of uncleanness, and despise govem- 
ment ; presumptuous are they, self-willed, they are 
not afraid to speak evil of dignities ; sporting them- 
selves in their own deceivings, having eyes fiill of 
adultery, and that cannot cease from sin ; beguiling 
unstable souls; for when they speak great swelling 
words of vanity, they allure throi^h the lusts of the 
flesh, through much vantonness, those that were 
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dean escaped from them who live in error ; wbile 
they pn»ni«e tfaem liberty, they thenuelves are the 
servants of corruption."* Of the tame character 
JiiDB admonishee ua to '■ remember tliat they were 
foretold BS mockers, who should be in the last time, 
who should walk after their own migodly lusts. 
Hese be they (he adds) who separate themselves, 
(by apostasy) aensual, not having the Spirit." In- 
fidelity IB an evil of short duration. " It has (as a 
judicious writer observes) no individual subsistence 
given it in the system of prophecy. It is not a 
BBAST, but a mere putrid excrescence of the papal 
beast ; an excrescence which, though it may diSiise 
death through every vein of the body on which it 
grew, yet shall die along with it." Its enormities will 
hasten its overthrow. It is impossible that a system 
which, by vilifying every virtue, and embmcing the 
patronage of almost every vice and crime, wages war 
with all the ordei and civilisation of the world, — 
which, equal to the establishment of nothing, is 
armed only with the energies of destruction, can 
long retain an ascendancy. It is in no shape formed 
for perpetuity. Sudden in its rise, and impetuous in 
its progress, it resembles a mountain- torrent, which 
is loud, filthy, and desolating ; but, being fed by no 
perennial spring, is aofta drained off, and disappears. 
By permitting to a certain extent the prevalence of 
infideli^, Providence is preparing new triumphs for 
religim. In asserting its authority, the preadieis of 

■ 3 Peter, ii. 
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the Gospel have hitherto found it necessary to weigh 
the prospects of immortality against the interests of 
time ; to strip the world of its charms, to insist on 
the deceitfulness of pleasure, the unsatisfying nature 
of riches, the emptiness of grandeur, and the nothing- 
ness of a mere worldJy life. Topics of this nature 
will always have their use ; but it is not by such 
representations alone that the importance of religion 
is evinced. The prevalence of impiety has armed 
us with new weapons in its defence. 

Religion being primarUy intended to make men 
wife imA) tofeiriton, the support it ministers to social 
order, tlie stability it confers on government and 
laws, is a subordinate ipecieg of advantage which we 
should have continued to enjoy without reflecting on 
its cause, but for the development of deistical prin- 
ciples, and the experiment which has been made of 
their effects in a neighbouring country. It had been 
the constant boast of infidels, that their system, more 
liberal and generous than Christianity, needed but 
to be tried to produce an immense accession to hu- 
man happiness ; and Christian nations, careless and 
supine, retuning little of religion hut the profession, 
and disgusted with its restraints, lent a favom^le 
ear to Uiese pretensions. God permitted the trial 
to be made. In one country, and that the centre of 
Christendom, revelatioa underwent a total eclipse ; 
while atheism, performing on a darkened theatre its 
strange and fearful tragedy, confounded the first 
elements of society, blended eveiy age, rank, and 
■ex, in indiscriminate proscHptirai and massacre, and 
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Mmvulaed all Europe to its centre ; that the im- 
periahable memorial of these events might teach the 
last generations of mankind to consider religion as 
the pillar of society, the safeguard of nations, the 
parent of social order, which alone has power to curb 
Uie Airy of the passions, and secure to every one 
his rights, — to the laborious the reward of their in- 
dustry, to the rich the enjoyment of their wealth, to 
nobles the preservation of their honours, and to 
princes the stability of their thrones. 

We might ask the patrons of infidelity what fiiry 
impels them to attempt the subversion of Christi- 
anity P Is it that they have discovered a better 
system? To what virtues are their principles fa- 
vourable ? Or is there one which Christians have 
not carried to a higher perfection than any of which 
their party can boast ? Have they discovered a more 
excellent rule of life, or a better hope in death, 
than that which the Scriptures sug^st ? Above all, 
what are the pretensions on which, they rest their 
claims to be the guides of mankind ; or whidi em- 
bolden them to expect we should trample upon the 
experience of ^es, and abandon a religioo wbidi 
has been attested by a train of miracles and prophe* 
cies, in which millions of our foretathers have found 
a refuge in every trouble, and consolation in the 
hour of death ; a religion which has been adorned 
with the highest sanctity of character and splendour 
(^talents; which enrols amongst its'disciples the 
names of Bacom, Newton, and Locke, the glory 
of their species ; and to whidi these illuatrious men 
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were proud to dedicate the last aod best fruits of 
their immortal genius ? 

If the question at issue is to be decided hy argu- 
ment, nothing can be added to the triumph of 
Chrisdanity ; if by an appeal to authority, what 
have our adversaries to oppose to these great names ? 
Where are the infidels of such pure, uncontaminated 
morals, unshaken probity, and extended benevo- 
lence, that we should be in danger of being seduced 
into impiety by their example? Into what obscure 
recesses of misery, into what dungeons have their 
{^U&QthTOpists penetrated, to lighten the fetters 
and relieve the sorrows of the helpless captive? 
What barbarous tribes have their apostles visited? 
What distant climes have ike^ explored, encom- 
passed with cold, nakedness, and want, to diffuse the 
principles of virtue and the blessings of civilisation P 
Or will they rather choose to wave their pretensions 
to this extraordinary, and in their eyes eccentric, 
species of benevolence, (for infidels, we know, are 
sworn enemies to enthusiasm of every sort,) and rest 
their character on their political exploits ; on their 
efforts to reanimate the virtue of 'a sinking state, to 
restrain licentiousness, to calm the tumult of po> 
pular tiiry ; and by inculcating the spirit of justice, 
moderation, and pity for fallen greatness, to mit^ate 
the inevitable horrors of revolution ? Our adversaries 
will at least have the discretion, If not the modesty, 
to recede from this test. 

More than all, their infatuated eagerness, their 
parricidal zeal to extingubh a sense of Deityi must 
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fJuAte aatonighment and horror. Is the idea of ap 
almighty and perfect Ruler unfriendly to any pas- 
gion which is consistent with innocence, or an ob* 
atruction to any design which it ia not shameful 
to avow ? Eternal God, on what are thine enemies 
intent I What aie those enterprises of guilt and 
horror, that, for the safety of their perfonners, re- 
quire to be enveloped in a darkness which the 
eye of heaven must not pierce I — Miserable men ! 
Proud of being the offspring of chance ; in love 
with universal disorder ; whose happiness ia involved 
in the belief of there being no witness to their 
designs ; and who are at ease only because they 
suppose themselves inhabitants of a forsaken and 
fii^erlesB world I 

Having been led, by the nature of the subject, to 
consider chiefly the manner in which sceptical im- 
piety affects the welfare of states, it is the more re- 
quisite to warn you against that most fatal mistake 
of regarding religion as an engine of policy, and to 
recal to your recollection that the concern we have 
in it is much more as itidividuab than as coUeetiee 
bodiet, and far less temporal than eternal. The 
h^>pineB8 which it confers in the present life are 
blessings which it scatters by the way in its march 
to immortality. That future condition of being 
which it ascertains, and for which tta promises and 
imtha are meant to prepare us, ia the ultimate end 
of human societies, the final scope and object of 
present existence ; in comparison of which all the 
revolutions of midons, and all the vicissitudes of time, 
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are lig^t and trsngitoty. GodHnets ha$, it is true, 
thepromiM of the life thalfum is; but chiefly oft^ 
which M to atnie. Other acquisitions may be re- 
quisite to make men great ; but be assured the reli- 
gion of Jesu3 is alone sufficient to make them good 
and h^py- Powerful sources of consolation in sor- 
row, unEhaken fortitude amidst the changes and 
perturbations of the world, humility remote from 
meanness, and dignity unstained by pride ; content- 
ment in erery station ; passions pure and calm, with 
habitual serenity ; the f\ill enjoyment of life un£s- 
turbed by the dread of dissolution or the feer of an 
hereafter, are its invaluable gifts. To these en- 
joyments, however, you will necessarily continue 
strangers, unless you resign yourselves wholly to its 
power; for the consolations of religion are reserved 
to reword, to sweeten, and to stimulate obedience. 
Many, without renouncing the profession of Christi- 
anity, without formally rejecting its distinguishing 
doctrines, live in such an habitual violation of its 
laws, and contradiction to its spirit, that, conscious 
they have more to fear than to hope from its truth, 
they are never able to contemplate it without terror. 
It Iiaunts their imagination, instead of tranquilUsing 
their hearts, and hangs with depressing weight on 
all tbeir enjoyments and pursuits. Their religion, 
instead of comforting them under their troubles, is 
itself their greatest trouble, from which they seek 
refuge in the dissipation and vanity of the world, 
until the throbs and tumults of conscience tbroe 
them back upon religion. Thus suspended betwixt 
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opposite powers, the Bport of contradictory influences, 
they are diBquolified far the happiness of both 
worlds; and neither enjoy the pleasures of sin, nor 
the peace of piety. Is it surprising to find a mind 
thus bewildered in uncertainty, and dissatisfied with 
itself, court deception, and embrace with eagerness 
every pretext to mutilate the claims and enervate 
the authority of Christianity ; forgetting that it is 
of the very essence of the religious principle to pre- 
side and control, and that it is impossible to tervt 
God and mammon 9 It is this dass of professors 
who are chiefly in danger of beii^ entangled in the 
snares of mfidelity. 

Ihe champions of infidelity have much more rea- 
son to be ashamed than to boast of such converts. 
For what can be a stronger presumption of the 
fidsehood of a system, than that it is the opiate of a 
restless conscience; that it prevails with mbds of a 
certain description, not because they find it true, 
but because they feel it necessary ; and that, in 
adapting it, they consult less with their reason than 
with their vices and their fears ? It requires but 
little sagadty to foresee that speculations which 
origmate in guilt must end in ruin. Infidels are not 
themselves satisfied with the truth of their system ; 
for had they any settled assurance of its principles, in 
consequence of calm dispassionate investigation, they 
would never disturb the quiet of the world by their 
attempts to proselyte ; but would lament their own 
infelicity, in not being able to perceive sufficient 
evidence for the truth of religion, which furnishes 
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such inceotivei to virtue, and inspires such exalted 
hopes. Having nothing to substitute in the place of 
religion, it is ebstird to suppose that, io opposition 
to the collective voice of every country, age, and 
time, proclaiming its necessity, golicitude for the 
wd&re of mankind impels them to destroy it. 

To very different motives must their conduct be 
imputed. More like conspirators than philosophers, 
in spite of the darkness with which they endeavour 
to surround themselves. Some rays of unwelcome 
conviction will penetrate, some secret apprehensions 
that all is not right will make themseives felt, which 
they 6nd nothing so effectual to quell as an attempt 
to «ilist fresh disciples, who, in exchange for new 
principles, impart confidence, and diminish fear. 
For the same reason it is sddom they attack Chris- 
tianity by ai^pjment ; their favourite weapons are 
ridicule, obscenity, and blasphemy ; as the most 
miserable outcasts of society are, of all men, found 
most to delight in vulgar merriment and senseless 

Jesus Christ seems to have " his fan in hJs hand, 
and to be thoroughly purging his floor;" andnominal 
Christians will probably be scattered like chaff. But 
has real Christianity any thing to fear ? Have not 
the degenerate manners and corrupt lives of multi- 
tudes in the visible cliurch been, on the contrary, 
the principal occasion of scandal and offence P In- 
fidelity, without intending it, is gradually removmg 
this reproach: possessing the property of attracting 
to itsdf the morbid bumom^ which pervade the 
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churcti, until the Christian profession on the one 
hand is reduced to a sound and healthy state, and 
scepticism on the other exhibits nothing but a mass 
of putridity and disease. 

In a view of the final issue of the contest, we 
should find little cause to lament the astonishmg 
prevaleace of infidelity, but for a solicitude fdr the 
rising generation, to whom its principles are recran- 
mended by two motives, with young minds the most 
persuasive — the love of independence, and the love 
of pleasure. With respect to the first, we would 
earnestly entreat the young to remember, that by 
the unanimous consent of all ages, modesty, docility, 
and reverence to superior years, and to parents 
above all, have been considered as their appr<yiruite 
virtwa, a guard assigned by the immutable laws of 
God and nature on the inexperience of youth ; and, 
with respect to the second, that Christianity pro- 
hibits no pleasures that are innocent, imposes no 
restraints that are capricious ; but that the sobriety 
and purity which it enjoins, by Strengthening the 
intellectual powers, and preserving the faculties of 
mind and body in undiminished vigour, lay &ie ture^ 
foundation of present peace and future eminence. 
At such a season as this it becomes an ut^nt duty 
on parents, guardians, and tutors, to watch, not only 
over the morals, but the principles of those com- 
mitted to their care ; to make it appear that a con- 
cern for their eternal welfare is their chief concern ; 
and to imbue them early with that knowledge of the 
evidences of Christianity, and that profound rever- 
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ence for the Scriptures, that, with the blesBing of 
God, (whidi with submission they may then expect,} 
" may keep them from this hour of temptation that 
lias come on all the world, to try them that dweD on 
the earth." 

To an atteotive observer of the signs of the times, 
it will appear one of the most extraordinary pheno- 
mena of this eventful crisis, that, amidst the ravages 
of atheism and infidelity, real religion is evidently 
on the increase. " The kingdom of God," we know, 
" cometh not with observation ; " but still there are 
not wanting manifest tokens of its approach. Hie 
personal appearance of the Son of God was an- 
nounced by the shakmg of nations ; his spiritual 
kingdom, in all probability, will be established in the 
midst of simSar convulsions and disorders. The 
blasphemous impiety of the enemies of God, as 
well as the zealous efforts of his sincere worshippers, 
will doubtless be overruled to accomplish the pur^ 
poses of his unerring providence ; while, in inflicting 
the diastisements of oifended Deity on corrupt com- 
munities and nations, infidelity marks its progress 
by devastation and ruin, by the prostration of thrones 
and concussion of kingdoms ; thus appalling the in- 
habitants of the world, and compelling them to take 
refuge in the church of God, the true sanctuary ; 
the stream of divine knowledge, unobserved, is flow- 
ing in new channels, winding its course among hum- 
ble valleys, refVeshing thirsty deserts, and enriching 
with Sat other and higher blessings than those of 
commerce, the most distant climes and nations, un- 
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tU, agreeablj' to the prediction of prophecy, the 
" knowledge of the Lord shall fill and cover the 
whole earth." 

Within the limits of this discourse it would be im- 
practicable to exhibit the evidences of Christianity ; 
nor is it my design : but there is one consideration, 
resulting immediately from my text, which is en- 
titled to great weight with all who believe in the oiie 
living and true God, as the sole object of worship. 
The Epheuans, in common with other Gentiles, 
are described in the test a« being, previous to their 
conversion, "without God in the world;" that 
is, without any just and solid acquaintance with 
his character, destitute of the knowledge of his 
will, the institutes of his worship, and the hopes 
of his favour; to the truth of which representation 
whoever possesses the slightest acquaintance with 
pagan antiquity must assent. Nor is it a fact less 
incontestable, that, while human philosophy was 
never able to abolish idolatry in a single village, 
the promulgation of the Gospel overthrew it in a 
great part (and that the moat enlightened) of the 
world. If our belief in the unity and perfections c^ 
God, together with his moral government, and ex- 
clusive right to the worship of mankind, be founded 
in truth, it cannot reasonably be denied to be truth 
of the first importance, and infinitely to outwei^ the 
greatest discoveries in science ; because they turn 
the hopes, fears, and interests of man into a totally 
different channel from that in which they must 
otherwise flow. Wherever these principles are first 
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admitted, there a nev dominion ia erected, and a 
new system of laws established. 

But since all events are under divine direction, ia 
it reasonable to suppose that the great Parent, after 
suffering bis creatures to continue for ages ignorant 
of his true character, should at length, in the cmirse 
of his providence, fix upon falsehood, and that alone, 
as the effectual method of making himself known ; 
and that what the virtuous exercise of reason in the 
best and wisest men was never permitted to accom- 
plish, he should cmfer on fraud and delusion the 
honour of effecting ? It ill comports with the ma- 
jesty of truth, or the character of God, to believe be 
has built the noblest superstructure on the weakest 
foundation; or reduced mankind to the miserable 
alternative either of remaining destitute of the know- 
ledge of himself, or of deriving it from the polluted 
source of impious imposture. We therefore feel 
ourselves justified, on this occasion, in adopting the 
triumphant boast of the great apostle ; — "Where 
is the wise, where is the scribe, where is the dis- 
puter of this world? Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world ? For after that, in the 
wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, 
it pleased God by the fbolishnesa of preaching to save 
them that believe." 
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The Tolume of Semuau, from irtiich the two enauing haie 
been selected, vm publiihed in 1830, Sto, ; and contuni the 
diecouraea vhich the Author preached u the 7>m}ife Church. 
Tbe ottBntiTB reader of thew diicauraea will, perh^s, from 
tbair excellence, tegrat their breri^ ; but thej will not be tha 
len condudTe to valuable puipoaea finm nidi i. chwacteriBtic. 
A liur ipedmeii of thor general meiita maj be formed b]i 
tboie hen pna ; and although, at firtt light, the (ul^ect of 
the JUiRnimuni maj appear a little bncifal, if not intrunve, 
it cannot be denied that the Author baa treated it in a ngonms 
and luminoui manner, and in perftct conionance with the 
uundeat (criptural newt upon the guliject. 

Mr. Irrine ii now called to a very large and actire iphere 
of dut;, wbere iua talenti cannot Cul to be lueeeBdullj ei- 
ertad, and hii laboon ewentially to promote the wel&rt of 
Chiiatian loult. 
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1 PSTBR, i. 10, 11. 

Of idack tainlMm &t propAeti iusal enjvini and atarched dUi- 
geiUlyt uha pni*haied of tAf gftKS that Aould a»ae unto tfim ; 
tearciitig what, orn^al taaancr of time thi Sjiirit ^Christ 
lalach uot Bi them did tigoyy, vihen it tatyied btfarehajvl the 
tiiferhigi of Chriti, and the glory that thovld follow. 



St. Peter, in addressing the Christian converts, 
who were dispersed through a great part of Asia 
Minor, blesses God, who, " by the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead, had begotten them again to 
the liTciy hope of an inheritance eternal in the 
heavens." He assures them that, as this immortal 
inheritance had not been purchased with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, but with the precious 
blood of Christ, so would it be secured to them by 
his ever living to bestow it upon those " who should 
be k^t through fkith unto that salvation," which 
was ready to be revealed in the last time, or, in 
other words, at the end of the world. He thence 
suggests to them the consolatory reflection, that 
however afflicted they might be in this mortal state, 
such trial of their faith would ultimately redound 
unto "praise and honour and glory, at the final 
o 4 
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f^pearing of Jesua Christ." Their belief in Uiia 
invisible Saviour he pronounceB to be bo Btr<nig, that 
" they rejoiced with joy unspeakable, receiving the 
end or object of their faith, even the salvation of 
their souls." For that salvation which could raily 
be considered as fiillj completed at the reappearance 
of Jesus Christ, was already assured to them through 
faith, which is " the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen." Of the first pur- 
chase and ultimate completion of that salvation, 
" the Spirit of Christ, which was in the ancient 
prophets, testified," foreshowing the sufierings that 
should come upon him at his first manifestation as 
the Saviour of men, and the subsequent glory of his 
second coming as Judge of alL 

St. Peter represents those prophets as " search- 
ing, if haply they might discover to what time or 
what manner of time the Spirit in them was point- 
ing ;" when it exhibited those prospects of blessed- 
ness which were afterwards more fullyrevealed by our 
Saviour and his apostles in the Gospel ; and which 
he declares to be a subject of earnest contemplation 
even to the angels of God. Those ancient prophets 
were naturally desirous to comprehend distinctly 
the events which they foretold, and to ascertain the 
period of their accomplishment ; but the dimness 
of that vision which, though clearly displayed to 
future ages, <Aey were permitted but obscurely to 
behold, ia a strong admonition to all, to guard 
against that adventurous boldness, with which many 
persons in the present age presume to intrude them- 
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•etves into the hidden counsels of the Eternal, and 
rashly to promulgatf their interpretations of his 
future purposes as matters of demonstrable certainty. 
They forget, as has been well observed by a. dis- 
tinguished prelate, that ■' the knowledge given by 
prophecy was not intended to convey more inform- 
ation than was necessary for raising expectation 
befitre the event, and for proving, afier the event, 
that the expectatimi was well founded."* 

As the evils resulting from such conduct are 
great and manifold, it shall be my endeavour, in 
this discoursei to show the necessity of interpreting 
wiUi the utmost caution such scripture prophedes 
concerning the Aiture state of the Christian church 
as remain still unaccomplished. 

In consequence of the predictions of their j»y>- 
phets, the whole Jewish nation longed earnestly 
for the promised Messiah; who, as they folsely 
imagined, would enable tfaem to gratify their two 
leadmg passions, — the love of gain and the love of 
power. The intensity of those passions was in- 
creased by the privations which they suffered from 
the exactions of the publicans, and oppressions of 
their governors, who made them fully sensible of the 
galling weight of the Roman yoke. They accord- 
ingly represented their expected deliverer as one 
who would relieve every wwit, supply every luxury, 
and exalt them to ample wealth and extensive sway. 
Through this darkened medium of interest, pnju- 

* Van Hildert'a Boole's Lecture*, Sermoa xiii. 
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dice and passion, they contemplated the prc^hecies, 
and gave tbem a coiresponding inttsrpretation. 
llius, even while theygeemed to be walking under the 
guidance of Moses and the pTOf^ets, who pointed 
them directly to Christ, they were quite unable to 
recognise Him " of whom Moses and all the pro- 
phets spake." 

So addicted were they to a lUeral, rather than 
a tpiritwil interpretation, that they were subjected 
to the pointed animadversion of our Saviour, when 
they asked, " How shall this man give us his flesh to 
.e^ P" " The words that I speak unto you," said he, 
" they are ^nrit, and they are life."* Their very 
knowledge, or supposed knowledge, of the place o^ 
his birth, proved to them a stumblmg-blodc For 
they cherished a notion, quite unauthorised by 
heaven, that " no man should know whence Christ 
cBme."t They also believed, relying on proidiecy, 
but, as the event proved, on prophecy erroneously 
interpreted, that Elijah would come with distin- 
guished pomp ; and therefore they received not the 
testimony of the B^tist, who " came in his spirit 
and his power." For, by artfiJIy gbssing smne 
texts, and misinterpreting others, they figured to 
themselves lAeir Christ in a form so entirdy ad^ted 
to their own favourite notions, that when he actually 
came, and " spake as never man spake," when he 
did wonders such as never man performed, " they 
hardened their hearts, and saw not with their eyes, 

• John, Ti. S3. 63. t Jotn, ra. 27. 
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nOT heard with their earE," nor perceived the M61- 
ment of prophecy, though it was blazoned with the 
bright beam of Divinity to pubiic view ; but denied 
and utterly rejected the Messiah, and nailed him to 
the croaa. 

Such was the perreraion of prophecy hy the Jews 
of old, and such it continues among tiieir descend- 
anta to the present hour. Upon that subject, how- 
ever, we will not at present dwell, but merely notice 
the very remarkable feet, that many of the errors 
with regard to prophecy, which prevailed among 
the primitive CArittiaas, and still continue to pre- 
vail, were derived f^m the Jews themselves. My 
object, in advening to their error at all, is to show 
the danger of certain Christian imitators of that 
Jewish example, in their interpretation of the pro- 
phecies which relate to the second coming of our 
Lord, and to the future state of the Christian 
Church, which is his spiritual kingdom. For they 
have specified, with greater hardihood than even the 
Jews themselves, the times, and the seasons, and 
the manner of his coming, and the nature of his 
reign. Although the ancient believers in the Mil- 
lennium, as well as many at a more recent period, 
having indiscreetly fixed the date rf its commence- 
ment within their own time, had seen their inter- 
pretations felsified by the event, their successm^ 
notwithstanding, have woven ^ain the same flimsy 
texture of interpretation, forming theories the most 
chimerical ; expatiatii^ in the wide field of con- 
jecture, and sometimes even laying such daring and 
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presumptuous clum to ingpiration itself, as might 
almost seem to imply a judgment upon them from 
Him " who mabeth diviners mad." Were this error 
confined only to a few, it vere best perhaps to pass 
by it unregarded. But when it is in various fonns 
disBeminated by them through all dosses of society 
wtdi a zeal and industry daily increasing, it be- 
comes us to " enquire and search diligently," whe- 
ther there be in Scripture any suffident warrant for 
their doctrines. 

To enter upon an examinatiim of the various 
theories adduced, is utterly foreign to my present 
piwpose. But it is impossiUe not to advert to the 
foundation and comer-stone of Uiem all, namdy, that 
projAecy in the twenUetii chapter of the Revelation 
of St. John, in which he asserts that be ■' saw the 
souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus, and for the word of God, and that they lived 
and reigned with Christ a thousand years ; and that 
this was the firtt resurrection." The authors of 
these theories assert, that by interpreting this pas- 
sage in a figurative and spiritual sense, as the ablest 
commentators have done, we explain away also the 
leoondor general resurrection. Such might perhaps 
be the consequence, were the general resurrectim 
no where else mentioned in Scripture. But the 
proo& of it are so numerous and so direct, pro- 
pounded in such siniple and emphatic terms by our 
Saviour in the Gospel, and by the apostles in tbdr 
writings, as would have demanded our belief, and 
been equally entitled to it, altbougb the Apocalypse 
bad never been written. 
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But even taking the text in its most literal sense, 
it does not justify the conclusion drawn from it with 
regard to the resurrection of the Christian martyrs. 
For St. John declares that he beheld, in vision, " the 
touit only of those who were beheaded for the wit- 
ne6s of Jesus ;" but of their bodiet nothing is said. 
To their material part there is not even the least 
shadow of allusion. Wial the change is, whidi is 
here indicated with regard to their spiritual nature, 
may be difficult to conjecture, and will probably 
remain inexplicable till ascertained by the event. 
But it is quite undeniable, that those who value 
themselves peculiarly upon their adherence to literal 
interpretation, here decidedly exceed that which it 
indicated by the letter itsel£ For with regard to 
the revival of the body, at what he terms the first 
resurrection, St. John not only observes a profound 
silence, but distinctly states that what he saw was 
not the bodm of the martyrs ; not the martyrs them- 
selves composed of soul and body together ; but 
specifically the loulg, and the souls only, of" those 
who were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for 
the word of God." The inference to be deduced 
ftom this remarkable &ct is still more forobly im- 
pressed by another equally remarkable — that in 
every other part of Scripture where the resurrection 
is mentioned, it universally and exclusively rders to 
the body. 

Without, however, proceeding to a minute dis- 
cussion of particulars, it appears preforable to state 
generally a few circumstances, which should lead 
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n* either entkeljr to reject such doctrinesi or to 
be extremelY cautious in giving them the remotest 
assent. 

A maxim is laid down by St. Peter, to which, in 
all enquiries of this nature, we can never too closely 
adhere — that " no prophecy of the scripture is of 
any private interpretation *," — or, in other words, 
inconsistent with the general tenour of Revelation. 
If, therefore, any doctrine is deduced from propheiy, 
irreconcilable with what has been established by our 
Lord as an unquestionable principle, that deduction 
must, of necessity, be &lse. 

r need scarcely remind you, that no principle was 
ever more distinctly and repeatedly inculcated by 
our Saviour than the entire ^riluality of his king- 
dom. " My kingdom is not of this world f," was 
his own specific and authoritative testimony. Yet 
was it in direct contradiction to this declaration that 
the Jews hailed him as Messiah, their temporal 
lung. It is in equallv direct contradiction to it, that 
many professing Chn».'anB, at the present d^, 
anticipate his reign with hig saints upon earth for a 
^ousand years. And, what is not a little sii^ular, 
the advocates of this doctrine generally agree in 
describing the Mai of Christ's empire to he in the 
city of Jerusalem — in that very spot where he had 
himself given the most express denial of it. Papias^, 

• S Peter, L ZO. 
t John, iviiL 36. 

} Eiueb. Ecd. Hirt. L iii. c S9. p. 13T. Sre ilso Routt, 
Bd. Sw. I p. SS. 
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the first propagator of the doctrine, aucrtB that 
ChriBt would reign in bodily form upon earth ; and 
-many of his followers represented it not only as a 
sovereignty over many subject nations, but as a 
state of luxurious sensual delight * ; fitter for the 
paradise of Mahomet and his dissolute votaries f, 
than for those who are accustomed to " look for a 
kingdom not made with hands, immort^ in the 
heavens." So strongly indeed did they avow those 
doctrines, that the more pious Christians among 
them were Bshamed that such statements should 
reach the ears of the heathens. But however 
they might shrink firoxa the consequence, it was 
undeniable that a too literal interpretation of many 
passages in Scripture, respecting Messiah's king- 
dom, led them by an inevitable inference to such 
conclusions. 

Among the modem supporters of the doctrine, 
such consequences are generally passed over in 
silence. The more prudent among them venture 
not explicitly to declare " how these things will be." 
In attempting therefore to remove one difficult, 
they create many more, quite inesplicahle. Now, 
these difficulties are avoided by the advocates for 
the JigvTative and fpiritual sense, who contend that 
the Christian church, upon the conversion of the 
Jews and a great accession of Gentile converts, will 
enjoy a more glorious state of peace and purity 

• Boulh, BeL Sbc. i. pp. 9. 1 1. ST. 
t For unple innitmiiim of the truth of these euerlioni, 
■M yfhitbj'i " TVeatiw of the Tnn MHIemumn." 
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■nder the Bpiritual reiga of Christ, than it has ever 
before experienced. For the empire of darkness 
will then be abridged, so that Satan may be said 
" to be bound a thousand jearg ;" and as the Baptist, 
the forerunner of Christ, was in ancient prophecy 
denominated Elijah, because he " come in the spirit 
and power of Elijah;" so may the souls of the primi- 
tive martyrs be said to live and reign with Christ a 
thousand years ; because the spirit and prindples of 
those martyrs will animate the Christian church 
during a long period of unexampled spiritu^ pros- 

This interpretation entirely accords with the 
i^eneral language of Scripture, in which the restora- 
don of the church to glory and power is represented 
oy the prophet as life from the dead * ; and also 
moat expressly by St. Paul himself, when speaking 
of the accession of the Jews to the Christian taith.f 
This is that tpiriluai kingdom which our Lord has 
uniformly asserted to be his own. That temporal 
power, therefore, which he has vmiversally dis- 
claimed^, cannot be received as the doctrine of 
Scripture upon such very questionable evidence. 
The two are utterly irreconcilable ; and it seems 
bordering on presumption, if not impiety, to draw 
from the description of a vision naturally expressed 
in language highly figurative, a conclusion directly 
opposed to our Lord's most explicit and repeated 

f B«m. li. ti 
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aasertion, and which, tlierefore, tu Chrutian be- 
lievera, we ihould feel ourselves bound to r^ecU 

Nor is the temporal reign of Christ and the saints 
upon earth more inconiistent with the direct declar- 
ations of Scripture, that his kingdom is exclusiveljr 
spiritual, than with those hopes and prospects which 
it constantly holds out to all true Christians, and 
with those graces and dispositions of mind which it 
uaifonnly requires as condiiionB and qualificatitnis 
tor enjoying them. We are instructed " not to love 
the wOTld, neither the things that are in the world*;" 
" to set our affection on things above, not on things 
upon the earth f i" " to seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
God," " to look at things not temporal but eternal j;," 
" to lay up treasures in heaven, from whence dso 
we lo<Jt for the Saviour." § In the whole of these 
objects of our high calling there is no allusion to 
earthly recompense, — no admisture of wtoidly 
motive. And when we consider the richness and 
immensity of the reward, and its infinite superiority 
to every thing that " eye hath seen or heart con- 
ceived," we are ready to exclaim with the Fathers 
of the Church, " If the inheritance of the martyrs 
be in heaven, their reign cm earth is no better than 
a fable I " To the attainment <^ that immortal crown 
all their views were directed; their minds soared 
to the regions above, their thoughts assumed s 

■ 1 John, ii. 15. t CoL iii. 3. \ S Cor. iv. tS, 

{ Mut. Ti. 30. and FhiL iiL SO. 
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loftier range, their hearts a purer gtow, their graces 
and virtuee a more vigorous and energetic expansion. 
Could there have been held forth to them, in the 
hour of their suffering, all the irealtb and power 
that the most favoured of the sons of men ev^ 
enjoyed upon earth, how poor, how unsatis&ctory, 
how infinitely short of what they bad conceived of 
the inexhaustible treasures of eternity ! Or if we 
could imagine their departed spirits recalled from 
that state of bliss in which our Saviour hath repre- 
sented the Father of the Faithful *, and those who 
after death tasted with him the joys of Paradise, to 
be placed in that land of Canaan, which he and the 
faithful Patriarchs had already despised, in com- 
parison of "a better, — a heavenly country f," 
would it not be felt as a degradation from their 
high estate — a change utterly unfit for their celes- 
tial nature P 

If we refer for a practical illustration of the truth 
of these remarks to the feelings and hopes of the 
most distinguished mea that ever wore a martyr's 
crown — St. Peter and St. Paul — it seems hardly 
possible that there should remain a single doubt 
upon the subject. For the hopes that animated 
St. Paul, in the full anticipation of that martyrdom 
which awaited him from the cruelty of Nero, he 
thus expresses, in a tone of triumphant exultation : 
" I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 

• Lute. x-n. 38. t H«b. li. 16. 
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hftve finulied my course, I have kept the fiiith: 
hencefivth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteoiuneBB whidi the Lord the righteous Judge 
■hell give me at that day ; and not to me only, but 
unto all them also that love his E^tpearing. " * There 
is aa mention of any temporal reward, of nime but 
that which will be conferred at the day of judg- 
ment; nor of any different in its kind tram that 
which awaited every eincere Christian. But to 
withdraw the Apostle from the bliss of Paradise to 
this transitory scene of earthly grandeur for a thou- 
sand years, if we may judge from the result of his 
own experience, must resemble less a reward than a 
punishment. For when, in the days of his flesh, he 
had been admitted for only a short period to the 
joysof Paradisefihewas so elevated by its ine&ble 
mysteries, so utterly exalted beyond measure, that 
a severe visitation ofProvidence became necessary to 
remedy the evtls which dius threatened his spiritual 
wel&re. 

Nor does it appear that St. Peter ever contem- 
plated his entrance into any other kingdom than 
the everlasting kingdom of oinr Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. For on the eve of his martyrdom, 
which, as we find in the conclusion of St. Jolin's 
Gospel j:, had been foretold by our Saviour himself, 
he declares his perfect knowledge that he waa 
under the indispensable necessity of " speedily 

• S Tim. ii. 6—8. f 2 Cor. liL 4. T. 
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putting off his earthly tabernacle, as the Lord Jesus 
Chrbt had shoved him."* But he makes not the 
remoteat allusion to a tenyioral tovereign^ either of 
a thousand years, or of any other period. Yet, had 
there been in his mind the slightest ground for such 
allusion, he would doubtleM have stated it in this 
Epistle ; in which he enters so fully and so earnestly 
upon the animating and glorious theme of the coming 
of Christ. He shows that, with regard to his first 
advent, the Apostles had not " followed cunningly 
devised fables, but were eye-witnesses of his majesty 
on the Mount;" and with regard to his second 
advent, he asserts that there "was a more sure 
word of prophecy, to which they would do well to 
take heedf ," and not be misled by private and 
defective interpretation. He further declares, in 
the be^ning of the third chapter, that the object 
of his aetxmd Epistle was to " stir up their pure 
minds, to he mindiul of those things spoken before 
by the holy IVophets, and of the commandnienls of 
the Aposdes of the Lord and Saviour;" and to 
shun the doctrine of the infidel scoffers wbo derided 
our Saviour's coming. The Day of that awful event 
he then describes in terms of the most overpowering 
sublimity ; but makes not the remotest allusion to 
any other day than that which should come silently 
tnd suddenly, " as a thief in the night." He 
declares that " he looked for and hasted unto that 
day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall 

• 3 Pet. i. 14, t 8 Pet- i- IS. 19. 
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be diasolved, aod the elementa shall melt with 
fervent heat." But of any previous comiDg of 
Christ he is utterly silent, and of any earthly reward 
he gives not the slightest indication. The reward, 

— the sole reward, which he looked for, was that 
which the wbde tenour of Scripture had uniformly 
exhibited — a glorious immortality beyond death 
and the grave — "a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens." 

Thus does it appear that the direct tenour of 
Revelation is opposed to thia docbine ; and Scrip- 
ture cannot be inconsistent with Scripture. But 
those who maintain this iavourite speculation, instead 
of abiding by the^mero/dgnottr, adopt the exaction, 
bending other passages to a forced accommodation 
with it, and wresting the word of God, if not to 
their own destruction, at least to the complete 
delusion of themselves and their followers. 

Hie evils resulting &om these errors concerning 
the ftfillennium are great and numerous. For the 
very best that can be said of it is, that with swne it 
is a merely tpeculatiM opinion — a viuonary dream 

— entirely unconnected with our salvation — pro- 
ductive neither of benefit nor injury to mankind. 
Yet, even when merely speculative, harmless it can 
hardly be. For it tends to cast a ridicule upon 
religion, and particularly upon Prophecy, that 
mighty pillar of Revelation — that permanent mir^ 
de and conspicuous monument of the cUvine fbro' 
knowledge to the end of time — since it leads 

p S 
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infidels to scoff, and the enemies of the Lord to 
blaspheme I 

But it has often asBumed an active, practical form, 
and never with greater external violence than in 
thiB very country, or accompanied with effects more 
directly subverEive of the peace, order, and happi- 
ness of society. For there is no page in our history 
more dark or revolting, than that whitJi records the 
outrageous daring of those enthusiasts and fanatics, 
who lived in the daily and avowed expectation ot 
Messiah's entrance upon bis earthly kingdi»n, in 
which they had promised to themselves a dis- 
tinguished station.* Though those dangers are 
now past, who shall be bold enough to say that they 
may never again recur ? The spirit of fenaticism, 
though differently modified by circumstances, is in 
every age the same; and the language of many 
advocates of the doctrine, at this day, shows that 
the fiame, though smothered and repressed, is 
neither quenched nor extinguished. 

Let UB then, adhering with infiesible firmness to 
the principles and doctrines ckarfy promulgated in 
the Gospel, shun those theories which are at once 
visionary and obscure, dangerous and unprofitable. 
Let us cherish that meek disposition of mind, which 
presumes not to intrude into the hidden counsels of 
the Eternal, but sinks Iwck into its own conscious 
weakness ; ever remembering, with thankfulnessi 
that though much remains to us entirely unknown, 

* Hunie'g Hist of Eng. tu. cc 60. 63. 
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enouj^ has been revealed to conSna faith, to ani- 
mate bope, and to call forth into exerciae the best 
graces and Tirtues that can adorn the Christian 
character. And when, like Daniel, who heard, but 
understood not the " wonders" foretold by " the 
man who held up his ri^t hand and his lefl hand 
unto heaven," confirming the period of their accom- 
plishment by a solemn oath ; — when like Daniel 
we are impelled by ardent curiosity to inquire, " 
my Lord, what shall be the end of these things ? " 
— then let us listen to the salutary counsel of Him 
who declared to the Prophet that they were wrapped 
in darkness, for the trial of patient expectation, till 
their final completion. " Go thy way, Daniel ; for 
the words are closed up and sealed till the time of 
the end. Blessed is be that waiteth. But go thou 
thy way till the end be : for thou shalt rest, and 
stand in thy lot at the end of the days."* 
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PERSONALITY AND OFFICE OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT.* 



St the light of nature we perceire in our Hpiritual 
constitution defects bo evidently resulting from an 
inherent principle of corruption) that it can neither 
be mistaken nor denied. But thou^ these defects 
are visible, and their baneful cause too certdn, it 
surpasses the power of man to discover the remedy. 
For one of the most btal consequences, flowing frcnn 
this original corruption, is the blindness of our un- 
derstanding in the discernment of spiritual things. 
Unassisted reason finding its powers unequal to the 
task, soon surrendered itself to the guidance of a 
vain imagination, which stiU further darkened that 
which was already obscure, and perplexed that 
which was already intricate. Man wandered &rther 
and farther from his God ; the clouds that inter- 
cepted the view of his true h^ipiness became 
thicker and darker, until it pleased the Most High 

* Freacbed on V1ulniDd*r. 
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to disperse them in his mercy by the light of Reve- 
latioD. 

A dispensation so full of grace and goodness, vaa 
eminently calculated to promote our spiritual wet- 
fere; and frere there no other evidence that the 
Christian Revelation is divine, the perfect adaspta&im 
of it to our wants and woes, to our hopes and fears, 
to our capacities and powers, and to all the diver- 
sified drcumstances of our common nature, would 
demonstrate most clearly that it proceeded from 
him who made man, who knows what is in man, and 
who alone can discover by His wisdom a remedy as 
powerful and extensive as the disease. 

The plan of our redemption exhibited in the 
Gospel is not only much too exalted for the human 
mind to have devised, but, even when thus de- 
vised and exhibited to our view, is in many par- 
ticulars far bejcmd the limit of the most enlarged 
understanding. Yet the more carefully we con- 
template that plan, the more distinctiy do we per- 
ceive it to have been formed, not only in mere^ 
but in wisdom. If, then, such parts of it as we 
can either wholly or partially miderstand bear un- 
questionable marks of Infinite Wisdom, does it not 
follow, as a &ir and legitimate conclusion, that those 
which exceed our comprehension must partake of 
the same character ? When we acknowledge those 
ports which are perceptible to us, to be the result 
of the perfection of wisdom, upon what just ground 
can we pronounce those which we cannot compre- 
hend, to be either less wise as less perfect? 
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Whraiern', therefore, any myBterioua doctrine i* 
proposed to us a« the subject ofbeUef, our first duty 
evidmtly is, to ascertain that it is so proposed to ua 
in Scripture, and, consequently, to receive it as the 
oracle of God ; our next, to inquire how it can be 
rendered most efficauous in promoting the great 
work 1^ our salvation. With tliis view let us now 
proceed to the ccmsideration of the important doc- 
trine contained in the text. After briefly stating 
the Scripture evidence for the Personality of the 
Holy Spirit, I shall endeavour, first, to describe his 
Office in " sealing us to the Day of Aedemption," 
and then point out to you the awful conse- 
quences incurred by " grieving the Holy Spirit of 
God." 

Were it my present intention to enter into an ar- 
gument upon the DivmUg of the Holy Spirit, I 
might show by various passages, such as that in 
which " lying unto the Holy Ghost is termed lying 
unto God*," that it is distinctly and unequivocally 
asserted in Scripture. But since those who acknow- 
ledge his Pertonalifyf generally admit also his Di- 
vinity as a necessary consequence, by giving proof 
of the former, the latter will be sufficiently esta- 
blished. 

The error into which many have &llen with re- 
gard to his Personality arises from an improper in- 
terpretation of particular portions of Scripture, by 
substituting a part for the whole, and from sucii 
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partial premUeB deducing a general conclusion. In 
the pB88Bg«B alluded to, the Spirit of God is >p(^n 
of BM being " given or as being poured outj" and 
thence it is inferred that the Holy Ghost is a mne 
quality, or energy, or emanation of the Divine Grace. 
But whatever countenance certain texts of Scrip- 
ture may apparently give to such an opinion, with 
others it is found to be quite incompatible. Both in 
the institution of baptism and in the apostolical be- 
nediction. He is joined with the Father and the Son, 
in such a manner as clearly denotes his Personality. 
To say, " Go ye and teach all nations, bf^tizing thein 
in the name * " of two persons and of a quality, is 
contrary both to the language of Scripture and of 
common sense. And the conjunction of these ex- 
pressions, "the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the fellowship of" f a par- 
ticular qualiitf or opwvtion is equally incongruous 
and absurd. 

But further, let us observe the peculiarly marked 
manner in which the Holy Spirit is distinguished 
fVom the two other persons of the Trinity by our 
blessed Saviour himself. " I will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Comforter, that He 
may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of 
truth," J Now, if our Saviour was hunself a Person, 
as is universally admitted, it is fair to infer that his 
successor, anotker Comforter, must be a Person also. 

• Mttt iiviii. 19. t S Cor. liii. 14. 
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The same conclusive inference ia drawn from such 
texts as these : " The Comforter, which is the H0I7 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things." * " When Uie Spirit of 
truth is come he will guide you into all truth ; for 
he shall not speak of himself hut whatsoever he 
shall hear that shall he speak ; fiir he shall receive 
of mine and show it unto you." f Now, in interpret- 
ing these expressions, it is impossible, without the 
grossest abuse of language to confound the Holy 
Ghost either with the Father who sendeth Him, or 
with the Son in whose name He is sent, or to regard 
Him in any other light than as a distinct Person. 

With this interpretation the language of the 
Apostles IB in perfect accordance. St. Paul, for 
instance, states that ■' the Spirit maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be ut- 
tered ; that he maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God " J — a form of expres- 
sion which decidedly distinguishes him from the 
Father. And by the same Apofltle, seeing, hearing, 
working in us, interceding tor us, " dividing gifts to 
every man severally as he will " — such actions and 
operations, in short, are ascribed to Him, as involve 
the inevitable conclusion, that the Holy Ghost is a 
dutinct Persan of the blessed Trinity, in glory equal, 
in majesty co-eternal. 

Let us proceed next to inquire, what Is the office 

• John, iiT, B6. t Jobn, xri. 13. 
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of the Spirit in sealing us to the day of redemption ; 
and to show that the benefits resulting from the ex- 
ercise of that ofGce are peculiarly adiq)ted to the 
wants and weakness of our corrupt nature. With 
regard to the first of these subjects, we may remark 
that, at the fall, the whole race of Adam, from being 
sons of God, became " children of wrath," and con- 
sequently lost that inheritance to which they were 
originally entitled. They were thence sut^ect to 
sin and death, and were " led captive by Satan at 
his will." Ever since that fatal period has man 
been more or lens under their dominion, and is ne- 
ver quite exempted from it on thb side the grove. 

At the departure of the righteous from this world, 
the power of sin and Satan over their tpirits is for 
ever abolished ; but death will still retain its autho- 
rity over their bodies undiminished, until the day of 
the general resurrection. On that awfiil day shall 
the redeemed of the Lord be ransomed from the 
power of the grave, by " that quickening Spirit 
which raised up Jesus from the dead," " and their 
vile bodies shall be changed, like unto his glorious 
body, by the working whereby he is able to subdue 
all thbgs unto himself." Then, and not till then, 
will they shake off the very last of those fetters that 
so long had held thera in thraldom, awakening to 
light, to life, to liberty, and to the recovery of their 
forfeited inheritance by this public adoption into the 
&mily of heaven. By the day of their redemption 
then, we are to understand that day, on which they 
shall openly be proclaimed triumphant over the 
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uoited powers of Satan, ain, and death. It is un- 
questionably true that this redemption was efiected 
by the death of Christ, and that the ransom was paid 
when he offered himself a sacrifice for the sing of 
mankind. But it appears equally true, from what bath 
been revealed to ub in Scripture upon the subject, 
that the benefits of his purchase can only be r&i- 
dered effectual by the application of the Holy 
Spirit i who thus ratifies the purchase and secures 
our salvation, by " sealing ub to the day of re- 
demption." 

The mode in which the Holy Spirit effects thie 
great object, we can only collect from the Scriptures. 
Of the miraculous powers, which he is there repre- 
sented as bestowing on the Apostles, I shall not 
at present speak, but confioe myself to those ordi- 
nary graces which we shall find equally indispensa- 
ble to us, whether in a converted or vnoontferled state, 
and peculiarly ade^ted to the supply of all our 
spiritual wants. 

To the unconverted sinner the Holy Spirit acts 
as an admonisher and reprover. In the days befive 
the flood we find an unequivocal intimation of this 
nature, when the Lord said, " My Spirit shaU not 
always strive vith man * ; " and when our Saviour 
foretells the coming of another Comforter, he de- 
clares that it will be " to reprove the world of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment."-!- "^^ ^^ ^^^ 
complishes by the truths of his word and the opera- 

• Gen. »i. 3, t John. »»'■ 8. 
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tiom of luB ProTidence ; by which he gires Btrength 
and fiirce bi the Bdmonitions of coiucience when we 
are sinking to rest in iatal security. When the 
temptations of the worid, displayed before our eyes, 
are seducing us fiir from the paths of virtue, His is 
the warning voice that recalls us, sayisg, " This is 
the way; walk ye in it." After a long course of Ttcious 
conduct, when sudden calamity overwhelms the 
guilty, or when the angel of death seems summoning 
them to judgment, then is the power of the Searcher 
of hearts felt in all its terrors, reproving, convincing, 
exciting to contrition and amendment of life, if life 
be still allowed ; and when, with returning health, 
temptation regains its power, and corrupt nature is 
fast yielding to its sway, the same Spirit that in* 
spired our good resolutions, recalls to our reoiem- 
brance our former vows, confirming the work so 
happily begun, until it end in our complete reform- 
ation. Such is the case with the imeonverttd 
sinn^. 

Kor are the mfluences of the Holy Spirit, in sug- 
gesting, directing, protecting, strengthening, leas 
requisite or beneficial to the tituxre Christian. Even 
in the best of men there^^ remains very much of 
weakness and corruption. St. Paul himself laments, 
that though he delights in the law of God afler the 
inward man, " there is another law in his members 
warring ag^st the law of his mind, and bringing 
him into c^tivity to the law of sin *," so that " the 
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good that I would," laitfa he, " I do not ; but the 
evil which I would not, that I do." Tbis inward 
corruptum, then, which upm ereij fresh temptatioa 
manifeats itself in pride or iDt«mpenmce, or discon- 
tent, or sloth) at vorldlineBS, or some other evil 
habit or affection, is constantly striving to regain its 
ascendency. Nor could it &il ultimately to succeed, 
unless the good principle within us received strength 
to resist. Such strength is afforded us by the gra- 
cious aid of the Holy Spirit, su^esting devout 
thoughts, prompting good resolutions, and enabling 
us to carry them into effect. It is only " the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus tliat can make us 
free from the law of sin and death." " 

It remains for me to mention still another mode 
in which the Holy Spirit helpeth our bfirmities; 
and that is, by "bearing witness with our spirits 
that we are the children of God." f When we look 
back upon our past life, so many evil thoughts, words, 
and actions, all contrary to the divine law, rise to 
our view, that we are compelled to exclaim with 
the Psalmist, ■' Our sins are more in number than 
the hairs of our head, therefore our heart faileth 
us : " we are ready to siqjc into despair, and to aban- 
don for ever all hope of working out our salvation. 

Here then it is that the Comforter most season- 
ably interposes with his heavenly grace. He sug- 
gests to our mind the infinite mercy of God in 
Christ " whose blood cleanseth from all sin." He 

* RtoD. (iii. 3. t Horn- Tiii. 16. 
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encouragei u« with tbe prdnuMa end cotiM)tttK»is 
of the Goipel; he ksIh tbf trulh oi the word 
preached; he gives complete efficacy to the holy 
sacrameDts, to the engagatienta coobacted at our 
baptiras, to the rowg mi^ at tug holy table ; and 
thus difiiwea peace through our bxNibled sptriti, 
by his gacred infliuncea — the pledges of present 
pardon, dte earnests (tf eternal harness. As the 
Spirit tX prayer, the Intercessor for the Saints, he 
Slls us with true devotioii, enables us to pour forth 
our hearts m ferv«ac supplicationsi stnaetimea " with 
groaniugs tiiat cannot be uttered;" but even those 
silent aspiratioiis of unutterable anguish rise audible 
and acceptaUe before the throne on high. It is by 
inspiring such feelingg, by ministering sndii assist- 
ance, and by emdiliiig us to judge of the reali^ (tf 
that spiritual aid by its fruits and effects, that " he 
fills us with all joy and peace in believing." 

And here let me earnestly caution you against 
fanning, from your feelings adone, any opinitM, 
whether &7ouiable or un&Tourable, of your spiritual 
state. Between these aids of the Hdy Spirit and 
the natural operations of our own mind, it is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to distinguish with certmnt^i. 
So silently doth the Spirit wcrk through the me- 
dium of our own thoughts, subduing our wills, puri- 
fying our auctions, and counteracting our natural 
corruption, that had not Scripture assured us of the 
lact, we riiould not, whoi practising holiness, have 
known ourselves to he actuated by a divine power. 
This tmpemfUbleiieu of the Spirit's influence upon 

VOL. V. U 
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our mind is denoted in Scripture by " the wind 
blowing where it listeth ; " we perceive aad feel its 
efiectB, but know neither "whence it c»meth nor 
whither it goeth."* Aa the great Creator is se^i 
only in hig external works, bo i> the Author of grace 
in die heart invisiblet but his work is manifbst. 
Trust not, therefore, implidtly to internal feelings, 
which are often presumptuous and deceitful; rely 
not, as some have doae, upon particular rerelations 
which are fond and often &ta] delusionB ; but, in 
judging of your spiritual condition, adopt this only 
certain and infallible rule recommended in Scripture: 
" Hereby know ye the Spirit of God, if ye love God 
and keep his commandments, and bring forth the 
fhiits of the Spirit. He thatsaith, I know him, and 
keepeth not his commandments, b a liar, and the 
truth is not in him."+ 

Before I condude, allow me to direct your atten- 
tion to the import of the phrase, " grieving the 
Holy Spirit of God," and to the awful consequences 
to wfaidi those who are guilty of such ofience are 
exposed. This is evidently a mett^orical expres- 
sion, employed after the manner of men, to denote 
that, in pursuing a certam course of conduct for- 
bidden by the Spirit of God, we act towards him in 
such a manner as would create grief and displeasure 
in our fellow-creatures ; and then that he, in con- 
sequence, acts towards us as our fellow-creatures 
would act, when grieved and offended by us — 

• John, iii. 8. t 1 Ji^n. »■ 4. 
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withdnwing former Idndneu, and leaving us to otir- 
•elves. 

In u^vii that conduct so grievous to the Hdy 
Spirit consists, may be gathered from the context. 
The ^Nistle begins by recommending unity to 
the whole church of Corinth, and to its individual 
members perfect pmity and renewal (£ mind. As 
the means of producing this unity, and as an evi- 
dence of this renewal of mmd, he warns them dili- 
gently against committing sins injurious to society; 
earnestly inculcates truth, honesty, diligence, gentle- 
ness in cultivating a useful intercourse with each 
other, aa well in temporal as in spiritual matters ; 
and then emphatically adds, " Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God, by which you are sealed unto the day 
of redemption." 

The inference to be drawn is obvious and irre- 
sistible. It is clear, that if we introduce discord 
and division into the chunji of Christ, we destroy, 
as far as in us lies, the very meofu which God has 
appointed for bringing us to a knowledge of the 
truth. It is clear, that if our heart be not filled with 
love to God, it must become the prey of every evil 
passion. From this impure fountain will flow waters 
of bitterness, fiill of deadly poison, dangerous to 
others, destructive to ourselves. By the encourage- 
ment or permission of evil thoughts come evil ac- 
tions. By the repetition of evil actions, habits are 
formed and confirmed, which not only deaden the 
power of conscience, but even quench and expel the 
Spirit. Om lingle evil halni, rendered familiar ta 
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Ae sob], it ntterljr inc<WBiBt«Dt witli the spirit of 
holiness. It is a fiital deluBion to say tlist iFe are 
free from maay sins to which odier men are habi- 
tuated. Few men are ludi monsters as to addict 
themaelveB to alL But if we have one favourite sin 
whidi we cherish or t<derate, all oar pretensions to 
godliness are vain. For, in kabiltnlly yielding to 
that one sin, we are in principle violating the whde 
law; siQce we are solemnly assm«d in Scripture, 
that " whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, is guilty of all."* That sin, 
that Avourite sin which so easily besets us, is the 
rival of God in our hearts, and stamps as as tlie 
diildren of disobedience, with whom he hath most 
solemnly declared that his " Spirit shall not always 
strive." 

Let UB not deceive ourselves with the vain hope 
that, without onr hearty desire and stenuous endea- 
vour, he will compel ue to be virtuous. For the 
influence that he exerts is merely of an assistant, 
not of a compulsive nature, nor does it supersede 
the use of our own exertions. By our own voluntary 
act, through the aid of Divine grace, must our evil 
passions be sacrificed on the altar of religion : by 
our own determined resolutions must we steadily 
obey all good motions within us: by our own 
utmost efforts must we " walk after the Spirit," 
if we would be conducted by Him to the mansions 
of bliss. 
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But i^ on the contrary, we harden our hearts, or 
renutm inactive and disobedient, he will most cer- 
tainly abandon us, a prey to our own lusts and to 
the dominion of our epiritual foes. Fn»n the mo- 
ment that the Holy Spirit abandons us, we are in 
the jaws of ruin, though we Icnov it not; we are 
slumbering on the brink of a precipice, and in hell 
shall we lift up our eyes. From the moment that 
he abandoos us we are sealed, not to the day of 
redemption, but to the night of everlasting perdi- 
tion. When the S<ki of man shall come in his gloiy, 
we shall indeed arise from the grave to meet him ; 
but it will <mly be to receive from Him, as our 
judge, the punishment of our obstinate impenitence. 
For " if we sin wilfully afler that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, and been made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, diere remaineth no more sacri- 
fice for sin, but a certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation. For if he that despised 
Moses' law died without mercy, of how much 
sorer punishment suppose ye shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
God, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of 
Grace ? " • 

Since these things are so, let us resolve, throng 
the aid of Divine grace, henceforth to promote to 
the utmost of our power the v/otk of the Spirit in 
OUT souls. For this important purpose let us zeal- 
ously follow the means which he hath ^pomted, 

• Heb. I. S6. !9. 
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and Iiath promiBed to bless. Let it be our fixed 
determination, never to permit one single day to 
pass over our heads without reading and meditating 
ripon the revealed will of God ; never, so long as we 
are blessed with health and opportunity, to suffer 
one Sabbath to glide away without our waiting upon 
the Lord in His holy temple ; never to turn our back 
with ingratitude or indifference upon the altar of our 
Saviour, but to draw near to it, upon this most 
solemn day *, that we may receive Iredi supplies of 
grace and goodness, — praying always most fervently 
to the Father of mercies, that He may render these 
His ordinances effectual to our eternal salvation, and 
enable us to brbg forth the fruits of the Spirit to 
the praise of His glory. 

• Wbilmiiday. 
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FINAL PREVALENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 



irme, and llufi (UI iatr ny mic*; amd Utn aW i« «iw 
fiU, aid am liephinL 

Thk careful iBve«dgatOT of revealed tnitli will not 
&il ta be stru<^ with miny passages in the Mcred 
canoii) which point to a state of moral iBd religion* 
perfection hitherto without example in the world ; 
when CbriBlJanrty shall c^tain its due inSuence 
over the opinions and conduct of mankind, and the 
fhiit of " rightemunesB shall be peace, and the 
effect of rigfateoasaess quietness and assurance."* 
Such predictions wilt fiintisb him with a reply to 
those sophists, who would d^reciate our holy faith, 
by insidiously cwnparing the external result of its 
precepts with the greatness of its pretensions ; and 
profess their mability to conceive, that the Son of 
God would descMid from heaven, to establish a 
reli^on apparently so feeble in its moral oper* 

■ Iiauh, xxaL IT. 
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ationa, and hitherto received by so inconeider- 
aUe a portion of those, whose present comfort and 
eternal salvation it was confessedlj designed to 
promote. 

It may indeed be justly urged, in reply to these 
auggestiiKis, that the real advantages derived to 
man from the incarnation and sufferings of his Sa- 
viour would be very inadequately represented by a 
mere view of the outward circDmstances of Chris- 
tians. The ameUorating and sanctifying influence 
(tf our holy reli^on; its powers of resttaint and en- 
couragem^it; the comforts and the joys which it 
imparts ; cannot be fiilly appreciated, but by tracing 
it in the privacy of doinestic habits; in the character 
and conduct of those who ore least known and re- 
garded by the world ; in the closet of the penitent, 
in the house of the mourner, or the chamber of the 
diseased. It may also be remarked, that no con- 
clusive argument against the beneficial effects of 
Chrisdani^ can be drawn from the comparatively 
limited sphere of its acceptation am<mg the natjons 
of the earth. For it would not, perhaps, be difficult 
to show, that many parts, even of the heathen 
world, are now partakers m temporal ben^tSr 
which are the legitimate &uit of Christianity j aad 
we are by no means justified in imagining, that 
those only to whom the Gospel has been preached 
win profit by the sacrifice of atonement made by 
him, who is " the Saviour of all men*," but in a 

• 1 Tim. It. 10. 
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more especial manner of those tliat believe. The 
wisdom " of God may have detennined to render the 

* He ulvilulitj of the heilhen u diicuued with much 
judgment and modention by Plaifbte, in a abort iqipendix to 
hli " Appeal to ttae Goapel tat the tnie Doctrine of IKnne 
VitAet^DtAoa," The •ul>ject ii one in which vtaj IranuuM 
ud cbuilable penon will feel deepljr interested; and audi 
teadera, ereo if the; be not entirel] laiiafied with the authoi'i 
revoningi, will at least (ai the edilcvs of the tncti obiene) 
■■ wish them to be well grounded, if they be not" 

The following obserrations, with which be opens his argih 
ment, are well fitted to incline the reader in its farour : — "If 
we make a research into wliat all religlaii ii (hmided upon, it 
wOl^ipear principalljtliebdief of tile Dirine goodness; with- 
out this, men could not think the Supreme Being to be of 
such omdesceniion ai to take notice of them and their BctiiRii ; 
much leas, without a perauaaon of it, would an; be induced to 
credit his liaTing rerealed himself to them, or reconciled him- 
■elf louibytheincamadaaand nifferingi of hii Son, Whal- 
Boerer, therefore, weakens the l>elief of thia, must lessen the 
roBonableneH and crcditnlit; of religion. But that Ood 
should not onlj have givea greater light, and better means ti 
attaining bleuedoeis, to the Tiaible church, but also baTe 
wboU; excluded the bulk i^ mankind, who nerer had oppor- 
tunlty of coming within the pale of it, from a possilNlitf al 
saltation, seems do waj teconeUeable with it. For if to have 
raised out of die womb of faultiest nnoffbnding nothing infinite 
mfiiada of men, into a condition from which unthinking they 
alranld uuaindably drop into eternal unutterable loniiws, be 
coDsiBlent with goodness ; eontiadictiona m^ be true, and all 
mtianal deductions but a dream. It tberefote seems nec«*tarf 
to conclude, from the bcoignitf of the Dirine nature, that ha 
would give to all thon whom his just sereritf had brought 
under the disadrantageona effects of their progenitors' di*> 
obedience, a posiibilitj at least of avoiding the m 
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crom of Christ avfulaUe, tliongh i 
compreheiuible to lu, to the lalvation of tboae, who 



cnnwqnenca, uid of bettering Itmr mnditiaa." Iftbe pmoge* 
which the aothor bring* fbrwaid fttmi Scnpttu« be not COB- 
miati u mSotnll; eiplKil to jattilj our foil UKOt to his 
concliwoni, the; will at leut procnt our datanniiiing pOEi^i- 
toiHy maaa tbcm. It n twt, baiKVC*, to be uugined, nv 
•rouU tiiH uUbor hna encmmgcd nich u ids*, tliM, va itr 
taj circnnistaiiCH, the one dagcee of bliis cu be attaiiufale 
by (he igDonat hgUbes, is bf the bkhfiil uhI obedieDt 
Chrntiaii. If the inTotuiilarf duobediaua of the bniur will 
be leM sevOTtly pnolihed, wc m^ auppon dut hii nntulBred 
obedieiioewillbcalnkHncbljirawardBl. And thii cnmirlga. 
■tion alone ihouU urge us to impart tha li^ of CbriUianil; 
to all who n( in daiknaa ; thaugli, at dw lainc Ika^ waimj 
cfaeri^ a bi^>e, 6M a* " tbej wba ha*a anund irithout law 
thall be judged witbont the law;" •□ for them alK, who hao* 
Ut^ to the b^ cf ^Bi pover, aeoardinf M the law tt God 
wiitteniD tlnbcartaofallBaa,aUeniasiare««ned. At lbs 
lame thnc, tfatr, ^i»a, dwelliiig anuoig the haaihw^ haw oat 
eren contributed, bj th* bright iaStwaae of a Cbriitian 
titmfiB, lo tum the bearto of the GeMJlei (o the ohe dieno e t£ 
the faith, will i» wcU to conrider the followijig Ewwrki^ with 
wliich the karoed author doaea hif)b)Mfc Hwj are perhif* 

them to a profitable, tbmi^ a paiol^ saoae of awwtiuutua 
neglected, and dutiea (aBittec). " Aa to the loo graat part of 

been Chritiiaii, theii caaa it moat ly'r^^iTi who have bad 
(^poTtunitieH of knowing the doctrine of Christ, but made tko 
UM of them, or have not believed it when pieaehed to than. 
And the question about the •alTabilit)' of patticular persona in 
tatJi ciicumslonces canoot be resoUed. without we bod an 
eiact knowledge of their neglect, or unbelief; but a genenl 
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have not bem permitted to hear the glad tidii^ 
of his coming. And, without preBuming to decide 



mawcT ii Tciy obrioiu. A n^fUct in acquiring a kiKnrledge 
of tbc Cbiutiui futfa is &altj or excuariile, according ai men 
bad O' wanted motiTe* to think it nuonable or iiec«s>at7; and 
the blune of all unbelief is aggmated or eiteniuted pro- 
ponionably, as die endibilitjr of tiie leachar, or the argumetUa 
nsad hj him, vera more or leM aattideDt and fit to hare con- 
TiDced tlie heaien, if ibej had judged imputiallr. Bxit 
petbqw it would not be difficult to give « nusal demonsliatian, 
that a fkr greato propoRioti of them than nine parts out of 
ten have scarce heard of the Cbiutian profession, or at most 
baie but a leiy imperfect notion of it, and of the grounds on 
which it IS founded. An huge partof mankind very long had, 
or Still hare, little or no intereoune with Chriitians ; corrup- 
tion and ignorance long oreispread the iaca of religion, file 
opinioiu prefailed, and wicked pncdeet were indulged in the 
churdi ; and some or all of them are still Umentably pie- 
Talent in a great part of her, which must needs divert many 
tttrm embradng the ftith ; and give (hem ■trong prqudicec 
against it : and consequently thor inAddity is lather chargeable 
on Chiistjam, so miserably recranmending tbcdr religion. 
Again, at this day Christian princes and states are deplorably 
wanting in taking pn^iar measures fbr the instruction, even of 
their own vassals and wltiects ; and Quistlana of all ranki^ 
not onlyeipress no concnn for the eonversioo of ndghbouring 
heathen, but nnder their religion odious to them by their 
ondty, avarice, lus^ or psfidioosneis. And where such 
att em pM have been made for pn^vgaling our religimi, it bath 
fteqoently been hj sttch wboi baring departed ttaai the am- 
pUeity and purity of itte G«epd, have confaimdul it with 
Abies, and debased it with the alloys of atnar and soperstilian. 
All whiefa conddered, die heathen who are nearest to, and 
bti« most eonvenation with ns, may be looked upon by God, 
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upon a gul^ect not dearly revealed, our confidttoce 
in that justice and mercy inseparable from tbe 
divine nature should prevent us from forming any 
conclusions, which may even seem to derogate from 
the perfection of these attributes. 

Still, however, it may be allowed, that, if we 
limit our consideration to the visible effects of our 
holy faith, neither the records of history, nor the 
tesUmony of actual experience, caa warrant our 
belie^ that the reign of the Messias has yet been at- 
tended by all its predicted temporal blessings ; and 
we are irresistibly impelled to conclude, that a fai 
more widely extended reception of his Gospel, a far 
more beneficial operation of his commandments, is 
to be expected. The encouragement, which op- 
pears to be given by tbe language of Hi^y Writ to 
this expectation, has, indeed, been often abused. Of 
the theories which have been built upon it, some 
have been in the highest degree extravagant and 
mischievous •, giving the reins to every inordinate 



OS under equml disadvantigefl vilh tbose, who :iever heard the 
lume of ChiisL And though there be on heavy guitt in thdr 
infidelity, it mtut devolve firom the infidel on the Chiistiui." 
— Fbaftrt^t Jlppeal lo the Gotpel, ^c. ~ CalltctiBo. if Tratit- 
Cambridge, IT 19. 

* Of these may be mentioDed partdcularlf the FiiUi Monarch j 
Men; — "■ eel," tttfa Mosbeim, " of vrong-headed and tur- 
bulent enthuuaats, who expected Christ's sudden appearance 
npon earth, to establish > new kingdom ; and, acting in con- 
Kquence of this illunon, aimed at the subTersion of all human 
govamment, and wen for turning all things into the most 
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propouity ist the human heart, and sapping the 
fbundationg of all established authority, whether 
dvil or religious ; while others, though less in- 
jurious in their tendency, have partaken more of 
Tisionary speculatimi than was consistent with the 
sober interpretation of revealed truth. Butwithout 
dwelling upon the sinful absurdities which have 
rendered the former class abominable in the view 
of every pious and intelligent Christian, or further 
particularising the opinions of good and learned, 
though fancifid writers, who have perhaps awakened 
a prejudice in the minds of some, even against the 
truth itseli) which their exaggerations have dis- 
figured : it is an historical fact, that in every age of 
(he church a belief has prevaiJed, that a time 
of greater doctrinal and moral perfection was op- 
proachbg ; in which Christianity should shine forth 
with a lustre as yet unknown, and its professors 
should be perfectly united in faith and afiection. 

To such a period the language of our Saviour in 
the text appears to direct our attention ; " Other 
sheep 1 have, which are not of this fold : them also 



deplorable conrnuon." — JfrHAam't Ecdei. Biat, cent. IT. 
sect. a. part 3. chap, 2. t. £2. The himulta ■nd comniatioai 
whichwereeicitedby the Anabaptistsin Germany, A. D. 15SI, 
under thdr leaden Munier and his aasodstea, may be traced, 
in gnat meuure, to the Hine deluson. " They d«land 
WOT against all lawa, gaTemmenti, and magiitntea of ereiy 
kind, under the diimerical pretext, that Chrltt mu now to take 
die irang of dvil and eceleaiastical goTemmcDt lata hia own 
hoods." — J/biAWm, cent. 16. >. 3, parts, chap. 3. ••4. 
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most I bring, and they Aai\ hev my Toice ; and 
there shall be one £>ld, and one Bhepherd." May we 
not be allowed to paraphrase thia pastage thus ? I 
kare dUdplea whom ye yet know not : they belong, 
Hot indeed to the Jewish Church or nation, but their 
hearts are prepared &a vaj doctrine ; and when they 
are called by the ministry of my spoatleB wd their 
■ucceiBors, they aUo shall hear my voice, " receiv- 
ing the word " with gladneu and " readiness of 
mmd *," and submitting themaelTei, in aH uncerity 
of fiuthAil obedience, to my directions. " Them 
also must I bring ;" they shall be addedf to my 
cdnirdi: and niien tlHg great wwk is completed, 
and these Gentiks are wh<dly brou^t in, then 
dialt the mfluence of my Gospel be folly manifested 
In the bannony of its protessors; and all being 
periectly joined tt^ther in the profession of Uie 
same &ith, and in c^jedience to the same form of 
external pt^ty, th«« shall be henceforth bnt ■' oat 
fold," as there is but " one shepherd." 

'\^ewing, then, the text in this li^t, to what pe- 
riod in the annals of Christianity shall we look ftM* it« 



f The eiprenion In the origiiul, lAuSiia fil !•'' ief^y^r, 
is not Tendered bf our truishton mtb ita ftill force, by, " thcsa 
alio must I BUNO." This is one of thoie pasaagea in nhkli 
the «niple TeH> is used with the force of the compound, 
" K^Ktiva jkk SfT iyryiir, boc es^ m/rayayuw, congregate, uli 
Theopbjl- interpretatur, quam eipUcationem jtamt, quod 
t»p. iL 52. dicitur ; lel wfaaayaytTr, adducert, niminun ad ec- 
doin orik." — Glatm Philol, Sac. lib. iu. tract 3. can. I. 
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accomplighment? We know that wheii ihe * Uind- 
ness* " which had " happened in part to Israel," and 
had closed the minds of God's once chosen people 
against the doctrine of salvation, obliged the Apostles 
to "turn to the Gentilesf;" they traversed every 
r^on of the then mvilised world, prodaimiog the 
glad tidings of the Gmpel; making converts, found- 
ing churches, and thus extending the spiritual do- 
minion of the great Sh^herd imd Bishop of souls. 
We know, also, how tapid was the growth of that 
seed which they planted ; that, even tmder tlie most 
discouraging circumstances, it flourished and spread : 
imtil, like the grain of mustard in the parable %, it 
became a great tree, and nations reposed under its 
shadow. Still) however, this influence, so soon ob- 
tained, so widely extended, though wonderful in 
itself, and strong^ attesting the overriding provi- 
dence of him who giveth the hearing ear and the 
understaDdii^ heart, fiUa not up the idea which the 
language of the text su^ests. For though other 
sheep were brought in, and the " redeemed of the 
Lord were gathered out of all lands, &om the east 
and from the west, from the north and from the 
south!;" though ail agreed in acknowledging one 
common shepherd, even Jesus Christ, in whose 
name they had believed ; yet when can it be said 
that the fold has been one? Can we trace the 
imity which such a declaration would induce us to 
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expect in the contests of the iirat Chmtians, when 
the Jewish aatvtxt was arrayed against his Gentile 
brother ; — the one, insisting upon the burdenscxne 
ceremonies of his own abrogated ritual ; the other, 
not oiAy rejecting these " beggarly elements *," as 
they were styled by St. Paul, but uncharitably de- 
spising thosei by whose inherited prejudices they 
were upheld P 

Or shall we seek this uni^ in any particular 
church, which the t^ostles founded 7 " Envying, 
strife, and divisions f " banished it from Corinth. 
Of the Galatians, many, even under the great 
Apostle's inspection, were ready to " bite and devour 
one anotber."j: To the Ephesians, he was obliged 
Btrongly to ui^ the duty of " keeping the unity <rf' 
the Spirit in the bond of peare ^ ; " and his monitory 
exhralatioDs to the PhilippiaiiB || andColossians^, as 
well as the anxiety which he expressed for the q>i- 
ritual confirmation of the Thessalonians**, all tend 
to prove, diat the sons of confusion had already com- 
menced their disorganising labonrs. 

As we descend, the prospect darkens before us ; 
and the last testimony borne by the sacred records 
to the state of Christianity, prepares us but too wdl 
for the discord, which marks the later periods of 
ecclesiastical history. Of the seven churches f-)- ad- 
dressed in the Apocalypse, two only are exempted 



• GiblLuK, IT. 9. 


t 1 Cor. iii. a. ( G^ V. 15. 


5 Eph. iT. S. 


IIPbiLiii. !. 1 CoLa.4.«tNq. 
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from tbe ceosure of having in some d^;ree departed 
from the purity and vinity irf the fiuth. Heresies 
had de&nned the doctrine, and idolatries polluted 
the worship, of the remaining five. 

From that period to the present, where shall we 
discover such an uniform adoption of the same doc- 
trine, such mutual charity, such tranquil submission 
to one system of discipline, as seem requisite to the 
Aill accomplishment of our Saviour's predictkHi? 
Many indeed have been the temporal benefits con- 
ferred upon the w(»'ld by Christianity; and however 
the vices or the passions of mankind may have coun- 
teracted its influence, these benefits are still per- 
ceptible wherever its knowledge has been extended. 
But its Hdl effect has, perhaps, never yet been wit- 
nessed ; and while it continues to be in itself a 
source of bitterness and envy, of contests and divi- 
sions ; while its professors are separated frmn each 
other, by almost every possible modification of bdief, 
and agree in little else besides a nominal acknow- 
ledgment of one common Saviour ; we must either 
be induced by past experience to conclude, that 
real Christian unity is a blessing, which man in this 
[H«sent life is incapable of enjoying ; or we must 
look forward in hope to some appointed time, when 
he, who knows bow to bring order out of confiision, 
shall say imto these unruly waves, " Peace, be still * ; " 
and the tempest of conflicting opinions shall subside 
into a calm at his command. 

■ Muk, jr. 39. 
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It will be Ae otj«ct of the present discourge, 

I. First, Xa lay Binne ground of scriptural autho- 
rity, aa which the latter opinion may be euppwted. 

II. Secondly, to consider the duties whidi de- 
volve on those who cherish such an expectati<»). 

L The difiereat proi^ecies which have been si^ 
posed by learned interpreters to bear upon this 
subject, if separately conBida-ed, would lead to an 
invegtigatitm, on which the limits of this discourse 
do not allow me to enter. It may be sufficient to 
bring forward one remarkable prediction of Isuah ; 
which, after all due allowance is made for the bold 
and figurative huigiiage of Uie Prophet, will still be 
found so whidly inapplicable to any known state of 
society, that we are, in a manner, compelled to \o^ 
forward to ages jet to come for its accranplishment. 
And, thus viewed, it will i4>peBr to justify the hope, 
which has been so generally and go fondly cherished, 
that the prayer of our Saviour shall finally prevail ; 
that his disciples shall be all one ; and the divinity 
of his mission shall be manifested to the wwld, not 
only by the excellence of his doctrine, or the testi- 
mony of those who ware witnesses of his miracles, 
but by its effect upon the hewts and conversation 
of his followers, 1^ their perfect unity wid mutual 
afl«ction. 

In the eleventh chapter of his prophecy, after 
describing the qualifications, the conduct, and the 
character of the Messiah, the inspired writer thus 
represents the effect of that religion which this 
raystenous personage wag to promulgate. "The. 
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wolf also Hhall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie dowo with the kid ; and the calf, and the 
young lion, and the falling tc^ether ; and a httJe child 
shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall 
feed ; theii young ones shall lie down tt^ther : and 
the lion shall eat atxaw like the ox. And the suck- 
ing child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaued child shall put his hand on the cockatrice' 
den." These highlypoeticalexpressimshavereceived 
the same interptetatioa from every Christian com- 
mentator. Toall they have appeared to describe the 
final influence of that religion of purity and love, 
which was to reform t^e evil, and dvilise the fero- 
cious ; that religion, by whose sanctiiying power, 
sin, the great cause of human misery, was to be 
vanquished; and those turbulent passions of the 
natural man, from whence come " variance, emu- 
lations, and wrath *," as w^ as " seditions and here- 
sies," were to be brought under subjection to the 
CWnmandments of the God of peace. If this reli- 
gioa has not yet brought forth such Iruits ; if it has 
hitherto proved a cause of contentitn, rather than 
the harbinger (tf unanimity; ^tall we therefore 
doubt its ^cacy ? Or shall we presume to st^^Mue 
that God is " slack concerning his promise t," be- 
cause all things yet continue m their former state 
of disunion P Rather, let us believe, that the pro- 
mise itself is suspended upon conditions as yet un- 
fulfilled : let us be convinced, that Christianity has 

* Galotuni, t. 90. t ^ Peter, iiL 9. 
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not yet worked " peace on earth *," only because 
its precept* are not yet fully known, its lanctioDS 
are not yet iinivergally acknowledged. 

The prophet hinuelf seems to encourage ub in 
loddng forward to a future day ; when, dropping in 
part the language of metiqihor, he proceeds to say, 
" They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain : for the earth shaH be fuU of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." f When 
then the truths of our holy rdigion shall have been 
thus diffused and accepted ; when the stony hearts 
of the hitherto untutored barbarians shall have been 
softened, and from them God shall have raised up 
" childreD unto Abraham %," as he has already done 
firom us ; when the words of the Psalmist shall have 
been fulfilled, and the Son shall have received " the 
heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for his possession ^ ;" when " all nations 
shall flow unto the mountain of the Lord's house || ;" 
when they who have not yet heard the name of 
Christ sh^ " kneel before him ^ ; " and they who now 
imperfectly and ignorantly worship him shall beccwne 
truly his disciples ; then shall that come to pass which 
is written in the prophecy of Zephaniah, " God shall 
turn unto the people a pure language, that they mxj 
all call upon the name of the Lord, to serve him 
with one consent" •• The days of injury and de- 



• Luke, u. 14. t In- li- a. t ^■t*- ■>'■ ^■ 

i Fnlm, it. 8. || MicHti, iv. 1. ^ Pulm, liiiL 9 
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stniction, of strife tmd contention, shall have an end. 
The churches shall find rest as at the first ; and 
" walking io the fear of the Lwd, and in the com- 
fort of the Holy Ghost, they shall be multiplied." * 

How or when this great event sbaU take place, 
•re have not been informed: but it is worthy of 
remark, that concord and unity are ever represented 
in the Scriptures as the attendants of Christian 
knowledge ; the knowledge, not of the head only, 
but of the heart ; that true practical wisdom, which 
has been emphaticall}' termed " the fear of the 
Lord." f When the love of this knowledge fully 
prevula ; when men shall have learned to " lay aside 
all malice, and all guile, and hypocrigieB, and envy- 
ings, and all evil speakings, and to desire the sin- 
cere milk (tf the word that they may grow thereby j;" 
then sh^ religion have her perfect work ; the fruit 
of righteousness shall flourish and abound; and 
the " peace of God shall keep the hearts and 
minds of all his worshippers through Christ 
Jesus." $ 

Then may the saying of our Saviour in the text 
be fulfilled. And as all agree in obedience to " one 
shepherd," so may all be united in one common 
fold, that apostolic Church, within whose pale the 
bith, which its inspired founders taught, has been 
preserred ; the sacraments, which they delivered 
as of divine institution, have been duly administered ; 
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and tbe fonn of goTemment, which they ^^lointed, 
has ever beea maintained. 

Thus will the disciples of Jesus Christ be one, 
even as he is one with his Father : one, not in out- 
ward seeming, but in inward verity; one, not by 
fortuitous collection in the same |dace ; not by the 
mere n<Hiiinal distinction of their common calling ; 
not by a temporary associatioa for some secondaiy 
purpose ; not by a compromise of irreconcilable 
differences, or a covoiauted indifference to all which 
had hitherto divided them; but one m &ith, in 
loyalty, in holiness, in charity. They ehall " love 
as brethren*," because as brethren they have 
learned to reverence the same God and Fath^ of 
all, to live as members of one spiritual family, and 
to CMifbrm in sincerity to its institutbna ; because, 
in one word, they have been taught to submit their 
understanding to the instruction, and tbeir will to 
the commandments of him, whom they call their 
Master, even Jesus Christ, their Redeemer and 
their God. 

II. Having thus shown that our expectation of 
this event is founded upon scriptural authority, I 
am next to enquire) what are the duties which 
ChiistiaiiB, animated by such hopes, may be called 
upon to perfimn. 

We know that they who seek for blessings ftaoi 
the hand of God are not only required to pray with 
entire confidence in his power uid goodness, but 
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hLw diligently to use every lawM method of procur- 
ing for themselves the object of their petitions.* 
** Tlie husbandman that laboureth is partaker of the 
fruits." f And though, to attribute our success in 
any pursuit entirely to our ovn prudent and skiUiil 
employment of secondary means, without any regard 
to that overruling Providence, whose blessing alone 
can render human skill or prudence available to its 
object, would savour of impious presumption ; on 
(he other hand, to believe that Grod will hear the 
prayer of the slothful, or that he will assist us when 
we endeavour not to help ourselves, is the part of 
folly or fimatidsm. If then it is aUowed us to prt^ 
fiir the peace of our Jerusalem, doubtless we may 
also lawiully endeavour to promote its establish- 
ment ; and while we look forward with eager long- 
ing to the time when aiSl Christians shall be united, 
not only " in word or in tongue, hut in deed and in 
truth :^," it certainly becomes us to put away from 
us all which can occasion divisions, and to cul- 

• " If we wonid obtain anj tiaiiB at God'i band, we must 
not only uk it, but aeek tor it. Ha tbat baTuig fnjtd, aita 
■till, without addingbiisiideavouT.ahall not receiTe the thing he 
pnjelb for ; for be mutt not ouelji orore. but laborBre i prit 
fM^ tiwn immdiim, pro si liAorandtim etl ; to Ihii end the 
Apoatle would bxrextito fit^tip ourJaiBt handi trndweaiknetii 
Heb. liL And wbere we bate tiked grace, we miut be cun- 
full tbat wt ouraelra be not wanting unto grace, •• well aa wa 
were carefnll that gnce ahould not be wanting iinio ui." 
Bp. jfndrncs an Prvj/er, Senn. III. 

I 3 Tim. lie. i I John, ill. 18. 
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tirate, by erwy due method, that unity whidi we 
desire. 

The well-instructed and conBistent friend rf 
Christian peace will however be caretiil, that his 
zeal to promote it injures not the cause which he 
desires to serve. He will therefore patiently wwt 
for the accomplishment of those promises, from 
whence his hopes derive their origin ; and he will 
diligently employ himself in the defence of the 
truth, knowing that real unity can be built upon no 
other fbundation. 

The &ilure of every previous attempt to acce- 
lerate the approach of that blessed period to which 
we are allowed to look forward, will sufficiently 
teach such a man the duty of patience. In the 
miseries which have been abeady produced by these 
hasty and intemperate projects, he will perceive the 
evil of disregarding the means and looking only to 
the end ; and he will learn the folly and the guilt 
of sacrificing the blessings which we possess, for 
untried and speculative advantages. He will not 
think so meanly of divine Providence, as to believe, 
that its purposes can only be accomplished by the 
irregular exertions of man's unrighteous zeal ; nor 
will he suppose that God, who has given us a law 
by which our conduct is to be guided, will be pleased 
with those who deviate from it, under the vain pre- 
tence of rendering him services which he has never 
required. Of ^is he will be assured, that what* 
soever cannot be attained by steady adherence to 
known duty, it is neither safe nor right to pursue ; 
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and that they who quit the sphere in which th^ 
have been placed, or neglect the work which it was 
their botinden duty to perform, that they may em- 
ploy themgelveB in unbidden labours, will aggravate 
every sin of omission with which tbey may be 
chvgeabte, by their presumptuoua intruuoa into 
an office, which they were neither enabled nor ap- 
pointed to undertake. 

Such conduct is alike inconsistent with the faith 
and the humility which ought to adorn the Chris< 
tian character. God, in his good providence, has 
appointed a set time for the accomplishment of his 
purposes ; and that time man can neither hasten hy 
his impatience, nor retard by his opposition. Well 
convinced therefore of this, " he that believetb 
shall not make haste * ;" it will be sufficient for him 
to know, that peace shall hereafter " flourish out of 
the earth f ," aad brethren in profession shall be 
united as brethren in love. This wilt be his con- 
solation, when he contemplates the disorder and 
confusion which now obscure the brightness of reli- 
gion 1 and though his soul may be vexed within 
him, at the perverseness and folly of those who 
distract the Christian world by causeless separation 
and unnecessary disputations ; though his spirit may 
vent itself in earnest prayer to God, that he would 
be pleased shortly to establbh that harmony which 
he has taught him to desire ; yet, relying upon the 
wisdom of his heavenly Master, and confident that 

* Juab, iiviiL 16. f fWm, Ixiir. II. 
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what he has promised shall be performed in its sea- 
son, " though it tany, he will wait for it *," though 
it he withheld, he will neither murmur nor despair. 
And as faith would thus check the muimuro of 
impatience ; so would humility, if properly cherished, 
prevent the inten^terate exertions which so ofie^ 
counteract their qnm object. 

For they who are deeply conscious of their own 
inability properly to discharge those obrlous duties, 
which are of continual obligation, will not vdun- 
tarily enlarge the sphere of their labours, by en* 
gaging in the conduct of those [dausible, but often 
dangerous experiments, which the seducer or the 
visionary are ever ready to propose to men of un- 
wary benevolence. 

It is indeed too much the disposition of the pre- 
sent age, to neglect the plam and im ostentatious 
employments of private duty, and to exhaust its 
powers in vain attempts to reduce to practice the 
splendid theories of speculative philanthropists. 
The ardent and enthusiastic gaze on the paintings 
of their own imagination, until they mistake them 
for realities ; and, intoxicated with an ambition to 
make themselves a name among the benefactors of 
mankind, they too often overstep the limits, to 
which a more lowly opinion of their own talents 
would confine them ; they attempt to be wise above 
what is written, to &th<Hn the counsels of almighty 
wisdom, and to determine for tliemselves the proper 
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time, and the moat effectual method, of promoting 
the cause of religion. 

The meek and humble Christiui wiQ rather la- 
bour to do that will of God, which he knows to be 
revealed ; and will believe, that all which cannot be 
obtmned by pereevering in the straight path of his 
commandments, we are neither required to seek, 
nor empowered to a e cure. 

The peacemaker is not howe*er confined to a 
state of mere passive quiescence, but has many 
active duties to discharge. It remains with him to 
look well to that foundation of Christian doctrine, 
on which alone the peace of Christians can be se- 
curely built ; and here the energies of the most 
resolute and indefatigable mind may find ample 
employment. Even if an imion could be attained 
hy a Burrender of truth, the moat ardent admirer of 
this blessing would hesitate, before he thus cMi* 
sented to exchange the greater for the lesser good : 
but if the really conscientious have ever felt it diffi- 
cult to determine, when such an alternative was 
nroposed to them, the doubts by which they have 
jeen harassed may now give way to the conviction, 
that all such concesaions would be finiitless. The 
experiment has been tried at various times, by dif- 
ferent projectors ; and their anxiety to succeed has 
rendered them, as we have already seen, profuse 
even to prodigality in their offers. Neither the 
purity of our holy faith, nor the constitution of the 
church, nor the due administration of the sacra- 
ments, has been considered as too precious to be 
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bartered for a cesMtion of religious conteitB. But 
all have been hazarded in vun : truth has been 
depreciated, the authority of the church weakened 
and degraded, the worship of God itself debased, 
and his ordinances profaned, neglected, or despised ; 
but st^ Christians have continued strangers to 
peace, and the spirit of discord and animosity has 
retained its dominion. What wise or good man 
then will loiter persevere in so hopeless, so inju- 
rious an undertaking? The dictates of a sound 
discretion and a well-regulated sense of du^, will 
teach such a person rather to devote his time and 
his faculties to the preservation of that sound doc- 
trine which is cominitted to his trust, than to waste 
his strength in v^n attempts* to promote an 

* Tlie ranit; of all aucta attempt! cannot be more dcarijr 
ghowTif Uun bj a &ir atatanent of vhat the chorch must coo- 
ceda. if abe would remoie eieij occadon of ofience whldi 
different claaaea of duacntera faaTe taken agaiait her. It nill 
Ihua appear, that abe may unchurcb beraelf j but that nicb a 
suicidal weakoeai could not tend to unhe those, wbo, after all 
abe cotild lurrender, wouLl nil] hare aubjecta for intenmnabk 
diipute among tbemadrea. Eacb of the prindpal aeda, into 
wfaieh proteatant diaaentera are divided, diS^ at leaat aa nucfa 
frooi the rea^ aa they all do from the church. And ber cran- 
pliance with the icruplea of one daaa would but remove ha 
fiutfaiar fiom reconciliation with the otbeiB than abe now i% 
while flnoly adhering to ber own doctrine, diacipline, and war. 
aliip. "Hie impoeaibility of any plan of comprehenaian baabca 
forcibly and tnil; repreaented upon Ihia gnnmd, by the antbor 
to whoie eiamination of Bp. Bumet'a Eipostion of the Arti- 
clea I have already had occaiion to refo-. 

" Wbereai," aayi he, " we haie diaacntga of aereral aorta; 
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imaginai; concord, which both reason and expe- 
rience prove to be unattainable. 

■nd tliej could DETer jet agree (nor U it likelj'lln]' ever should 
■gree) upon what terms or alteratiaDi, to be oiade in our forme 
of govemmenl »nd wonhip, they would all come in. To en- 
desTOuito plsue one. and displeue another, u only a nireway 
of bringing all Ihing* into confusion, and can neyer conaiM Kilh 
the A{Mwtte'i nile of having all tidngi done decfntfy and in 

" Befoie we can come to the unioD desired, we must dit- 
clium the tbij etseadals of a church ; which connit in ■ power 
from Christ and hi) Apoatlis to preach die Goqiel, and ad- 
minister tlie BBcnmenti, and giie rules and directiona for the car- 
rying on the tanice of God ; and leaie eterj one to pray as be 
pleases, and worship aa he pleases, aod hear whom be pleases, 
and believe what he pleases ; and thus break all the bonds o( 
union and coDomunion, with a prospecL of tinfring with we 
know not who. This is in effect to unchurch ounelves, with 
the hopes of haling a Aw more than now we haie, to join with 
us in the offices of religion, which is the best teim it will bear. 



" To be able to join with oui protetlant dissenters, (taking 
onl; five or six of the cliief sects amongst them,} before we can 
do ii^ we must lay uiie several of our articles ; we must can- 
cel our canons, renounce our orders, or declare them needless, 
if not superatitiouB and popish : we must throw away our 
Conunon Prayer Book ; quite alter the constitutiou of the 
government, so br as concerns the lords spiritual ; we must 
perfectly new-mould both church and state ; we must, to please 
the Anabaptists, be all b^itisedagain; and to please the Quaken, 
renounce water baptism, and the use of all outward sacr^ 
menis : we must deny the divinity of Christ, and nevo- give 
glory to any but the Father, if we hope for peace with the 
Sodnian. HiesCiand many other, are the terms we must come 
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It haf been already r^narked, and the attentive 
reader of the Scriptures will not &il to obaerve, that. 



up to, if vc have aof thought! of ■ general union, uid would 
not have it txrj longer said, thitt we diffbr viih tbem in things 
of iuf imfOTiimcx, or about thingi mdigirenl. 

" Bat now, on the other band, once it is impDnible for tfee 
church to come up to Rich term aa will pleaae all dineoters, 
Ambj to put an end to our dtflbrancea, tUI diej are ill ^reed 
■nuHig tbemielTet (which it ia morall; imponiblc to soppoaa 
the; eier ahould be), it Ii erident that the blame of aeparation 
whoU; lies at the door of the diuenters ; it ii to them, and not 
to the churdi, we owe our dirimons. Theie is not an^ thing 
of moment they can object to ui. But if there be lucb a thing 
aa herene or tchiam ; if there be nicb a thing aa a church, or a 
church-gorenunent ; if there be an obligation to decencf and 
tffder in religion ; if all are not upon the level, but there ia in 
Scripture luch a thing ai h«ng mbject mu lo otuHlitT, and Gome- 
tiung of gotemment there must be both in church and state ; 
then that which the Church of England hath to say, for her not 
bring able to complj with ber sercrsl advemriea, ia this ; 
that it ia imponible to please them all, eipeciallj conaidering, 
that what they infflat upon and oppose, ore things so very 
material, as lo be of Ibe (erj essence of a church ; and at the 
aame time, what we bare to abject against them is, that for the 
most port Chef separate tbemselTes from us, upon pretence of 
a few ceremonies only, which they themselTea cannot but 
acknowledge to be of tiat owi nature iiuSffirent i they may 
come into us, by ibe help of a very small degree of ChristiBo 
submisHon and compliance ; but for the church to pretend to 
go in to all that dissent from her, cannot end in any thing leii 
than an entire cuaiingtobe a church. 

■' Tiaa bang tbe true state of tl« case between the Church ti 
England and our dissenters, with tespect to the difierences of 
reUgimi between thton and us, it plainly follows, that, though 
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in many inatances, the peace which they promise is 
made tfl depend upon the prevalence of religious 



atal«ntioiibeTei7pi«Cticible,uid is do more tbsn ohst is now 
gmited bj law, yet a comprefaenaioa is impncticable." — Pre- 
fatary Dacavrtii &c. p. lOO. 

It will be diffleult la prore, either that tJie statemenCa of this 
■ounil and forcible writer were eia^erated, or that any mate- 
rial olteratiini has since t^en place, which may render a re- 
newal of luch attempts eipedieat at the present moment, or 
fonUBh a rational eipecUtton of their success. It ia then to 
be hoped, that they who wish to lay a solid foundation for 
unity, will be content ^) build on the platform of the Church ; 
and Ihat all who ardently long for the reriyal of true charity, 
will range tiiemselvea under her banners, and support her mild 
and legitimate supremacy. To such penons, the following ob- 
serratkau of Puller may furnish matter for proStable reHection. 
" Ai for others among us, who sometime hare appeared weary 
of their contests ) bowerer unsettled, hovering, as it were, in 
some motions for union, and frequently are toiling themselves 
in tedious contemplationa of new plots and schemes of govern- 
ment; framing to themselves ideas, not very Platonical, for 
p«ace and settlement ; I conceive a seasonable conviction among 
such of the real moderation of our church, might save some of 
them grievous laboun for the future ; for how deficient they 
generally have been, they themselves have showed : and if our 
church is very moderate already, I need not say they have 
been very superfluous. There are indeed those, who are still 
requiring that the Protestant profession among us be settled in 
a due latitude; wbeieai ve sincerely think the very thing 
desired is already the tme temperament of our church ; and 
such also as in no sort encourageth any indiSerency or neu- 
trality in religion, nor offers any such prindples to her sons, as 
allows tfaem, Fri^eus or Vertumnus like, to be susceptible of 
divers ahqwa and fbimi in reUgion ; as our aul^enariea, who 
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knowledge. " All thy childreo," lajv the Prophet 
Isaiah *, " shall be taught of the Lord, and great 
shall be the peace of thy children." " God," says 
Jeremiah I , " shall reveal unto his people abundance 
of peace and truth." St-Faul gives us no reason to 
expect, that Christians will live in harmony, until 
the love of truth has subdued their prejudices and 
their obstinai^, and they have learned " with one 
mind and one mouth to ^orify God." % Then he 
encourages them to hope, that He, whom they thus 
unite in adoring, will " fill them with joy and peace 
in believing." 

The lover of that tranquillity which real unity 
will produce, may thus learn how it is to be sought. 
If indeed he can be satisfied with momentary quiet 
and seeming reconciliaUon, such objects are attam- 
able by other means ; indifierence may provide the 
one, and hypocritical compromiseB the other : but 
they who expect any real blessings to result from 
such sources ; they who trust to " good words and 
fair speeches §," when war is in the hearts of those 
who utter them ; have rused the fabric of their ex- 



do not undentmnd our Church, do nupect : vboeaa the mon 
any ore Gied, ucordiDg to the right principles of our Church ; 
the truer uid fiimei Froteetaoti nich are, we ■hcU manifestl; 
pmre : and the more axq are luch. the more tml; modente 
they ire, lod their designs for peace mnM needi be the most 
discreet of any, and the more to purpose." FuBeii Uo^ra^n 
^tAtChirehofEn^nd. Preface. 

• Ituab, Ut. 13. t Jer. iiiiii. 6. 

t Rum. IT. i;. 13. i Romaoa, in, IS, . 
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pectationB on the sand, which the first stonn that 
visits itwQl sweep avay. He, therefore, who aspires 
to the character of a wise builder, will lay his 
tbundation in that faith once delivered to the samts ; 
not doubting that if this be well secured, God will 
cause peace to rest upon it ; and under his protect- 
ing providence, those ChristianB who maintain it 
shall be " builded together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit,"* 

It is our peculiar blessing to have been educated 
in a Church, where the doctrine which flowed frmn 
the mouth of our Saviour, and was explained and 
recorded hj his Apostles, still continues to be 
preached. Her confessions, her liturgy, her hier- 
archy, all have been tried in the fire, and all have 
stood the test with undiminished brightness. In 
this Churdi then, if any where in the world, the 
purity of apostolic truth and order yet remains. 
This is not, I trust, the language of vam confidence, 
but of sober conviction : it speaks an opinion, not 
founded merely upon the eulogies of her friends, 
bat on the acknowledgments of many who are in- 
dependent of her authority, and wholly uncon- 
nected with her by local situation. It affirms no 
more than her most inveterate enemies, even in the 
rage and fury of their controversial warfare, have 
been unable to disprove. Some of these, while 
they disturbed her peace, never ventured to impute 
to her fimdamental errors in doctrine nor sinfiil 

■ Epheiluif, ii. 39. 
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teriDB of conununioa; while they hazarded her 
vei^ exUteoce, for the rake of a speculative purity, 
gome even bore testimony againat the ain of lU- 
viding from her; and allowed that the points in 
which they ui^ed improTemeDt, were such as neither 
affected her title to be reckoned a true and Bound 
Church of Christ, nor, if they were retained, would 
justify separation. Nurtured then in such a Church, 
called, as many of us already are, and as many more 
will be, by profession, to teach and defend her doc- 
trines ; and bound as we all are, even by the laws 
of self-preservatiim, to uphold that society, of which 
we form a part ; shall we hesitate to determine how 
we are to seek for peace ; or can we find a surer 
road to it, than by maintaining that truth, of whidi 
the Church of England is the bulwark ? We may 
indeed earnestly endeavour to remove the prejudices 
and conciliate the affections of those) who now ate 
leagued agunst her ; but if to accomplish this be 
beyond our power, what retmuns, but to preserve 
concord within her walls? to look well to her de- 
fences, that no adversary overpass them in the 
guise of friendship, and aow dissension even in ber 
palaces and in her streets ? From external attacks 
■he has, comparatively, little to apprehend ; but if 
the time should come, when her own internal har- 
mory is disturbed*; when differences arise among 

■ In s viiitatjon Mnnon on Phitippums, i. IS., preached 
before Bishop Seth Ward, A. D. 1683, b; John Burow, the 
fbllowing pcrCiTienl obserrsdong tire addreued to the clergy, ou 
the necessity of vming the Church Hgainat eitemal opposition 
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her defenders ; and the &ith, which she i% called 
upon to preserve, is evil gpoken of, and corrupted 



by the praerratioQ of intanul concard. " Hence I infer the 
TUt obligation under which w« ill are, to avoid amtentian one 
with aaother. For, why should ne, wbo have had both Ibe 
booauT md the bleaiiiig of the nine epiuopal impositjoii at 
bands, b»e the lame gnat concEm of Baab to adTance, end 
do it by preaching the aaiTK gtnpel of peace, why, of all men, 
ehould ve have variance wiili each other ? It ia too much 
occaaioD of content our enemiei give UB ; and with tfaem it ia a 
notle conlnUwn, became it a a eonundiiig Cat the tniti. But 
if to the breaches they nuke upon ua, we will open mor« of our 
own accord, and divide that force with whidi ne ibould oppoae 
them, the; ma; in all probability nicc«ed, but it will be tittle 
credit either to our antrage or to our ini^grily. In two wordi, 
could M> moEUtroui a thing be nippoaed, as that an; of our 
own body could By in the &ce of their lawful luperiui, betray 
the peace and Kttlnnent of the Qiuich of which they are mem- 
ben, and pnocik or act out of flHtyand tfrifi; the mildeat thing 
to be said of them is, tliat the greatest kindness they can show 
laourChurcb,ii^to that of public retnctattonaud amendment, 
would bepuMicfy to renounce iL For the same reasonthatit 
would be belter fbr the abuinale and icaadidinu to renonnca 
their baptism, than imder the pretenet of it to &U into such 
practices^ as cansatlie naine irf Christ to be bla^emed." p. 30> 
A deep conviction of their danger, who thus abuse thajr 
BtBlion in the ministry to tba purposes of bction and divisiDa, 
and of the temptations too often suggested to the human heart, 
by the proud comdousnesaof superior intellectual endowments, 
induced the learned Hickes passionately to exclaim ; •' I would 
not be an beretick or tchimiatick in the Church, to have die 
wisdom oT Solomon, the tongues of St. Paul, and the eloquence 
of ApoIloB ; no, not to be caught up into Paradise, and bear 
dmn unutterable tMngs. I would not be the best presjJMr 
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by her own chUdren ; then will the pillsrs of truth 
be imdermined, and the sanctuary of peace will be 



, *nd speak in tbe pulpit by inBpintion, to baTS 
n Ije agaion me, which St. Paul drew up agaioat 
the Corinthians, of envy, strife, and schiim. Tint good angel, 
which keeps tbe doot eS heaTen, would not enJuuge his hu- 
mility, nor loee tbe rectitude of his trill, to have tbe knowledge 
<^ tbe moat enlightened of the serqiUn, or of the arcbangels, 
which alanda before tbe Ibrane of God : fac knowledge, and 
wit, and other intellectual excelleodea, though they make a, 
diSbruce between a leatned man and an idiot, and between one 
of the seven q>irili, called tbe seren eyca of God, and a vulgar 
angel ; yet tbey can make no diflbence betwixt ■ man or an 
angel &om the devil, who can speak with tbe tongues of men 
and angels, who knows as much as any archangel, and much 
more than any man." In the same spirit he declarea, in a 
subiequent part of this diiCAune ; ■' It is better to be humble, 
tban to be a prophet ; it is better to be righteous, than to have 
the faith of miracles; and it Is better lobe boly, thso to have 
the gift of tongues. But to be peaceable, and love union, is as 
great a grace, as to be bumble, lightaous, and holy ; nay, as to 
be pure and temperate ; for — it is equalled with all those, and 
many other of the prime graces in the New Testament, it is 
reckoned with many of them among the fruits of the Spirit; 
and the fn^ of the Spirit are betto- and more deaiiafale than 
tbe gifts thereof."— >ificiia'i PottkoMiivi Oitanirta, Ser- 
mon VII. It is fervently to be wiibed that such may ever be 
tbe settled convinionaf those, who are called to mimiter in the 
Church of England : that tbey may seek for peace in the spiiit 
of peace; and that their labours to restore ChnBtian unity may 
be directed by a true knowledge of its essentials ; and a firm 
persuaiioa that any temporary assocjacion, founded upon their 
sntrender, however specious may be its otject, or alluring ili 
s, vrill only increase the disorders which it aims at 
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brought to desolation. Happy indeed would it be 
for the whole Christian world, if til who profeas the 
common &ith could love as brethren : and what, it 
may be asked, can be Aevieed, more likely to pro- 
mote an ol^ect so uniTeraally desired, than the ex- 
ample of one Church at least, " built as a city 
which is at unity in itaeJf ' ? " or how can we con- 
trUHit« to raise such an edifice more securely, than 
by adhering, with the steadinees and sincerity of 
conviction, to the iaith, the worship, and the dis- 
cipline, which we have solemnly bound ourselves to 
support? 

Strong then and urgent does the appeal become 
to those who love unity, that they uphold it in that 
&mily of God, to which they particularly belong, 
and for whose interests it is their greatest duty to 
provide. If they first seek the things which make 
for the peace of their own Churdi, uid contribute to 
the edification of her members ; then will they not 
only have fiilfiHed their own appointed (^ce, but, 
by so doing, will have prorvided, in the only effec- 
tual method in their power, for the union of the 
Chrisdan world. How much more wisely, how 
much more profitaUy, wiU they be thus employed, 
than in attempting to ascertain what sacrifice of 
truth will be sufficient to conciliate the enemies of 



removing ( and flnoUf termiTuUe ia the downroU of the Cburcfa, 
■ad the irTemnltable corruption of that pure and apottcJic ^itb, 
of which it ii th* legitimate depodtuy. 
• ftahn eiiiu 3 
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peace i and how &r the commoa faith must be de- 
prived of its characteriBtJc doctrines, in order to 
lower it to that standard, to which all opinions may 
safely be referred 1 Long enough has the world 
been deluded by such efforts ; long enough has the 
holy cause of our religion suffered Irom the wan- 
tonness of such projectors I Happy wiD it be for the 
Church ofEngland, and for mankind in general, if her 
members are at length persuaded to set a different 
example ; if, steadily maintaining that doctrine, 
agunst which scepticism itself has never yet been 
able to allege a plausible objection ; if, scrupulously 
conformii^ to that mode of worship, which has es- 
tablished its excellence, even on the &tile cavils of 
its most strenuous opponents ; if, reverencing and 
obeying that apostolic form of church discipline, 
which has been the nurse of confessors and martyrs, 
and the uncorrupted guardian of the word and sa- 
craments ; they " stand fest in the Lord *," and 
are " at peace among themselves." f 

Then might we hope, that, wearied with then- 
own unprintable conteets, they who have separated 
from the Church would at leiigtb be persuaded to 
return to the place of their rest, and seek in hra 
sanctuary that godly quietness, that "cotisoladou 
in Christ," that " ctmfortof love," that " fellowship 
of the Spirit {," which can never be found, where a 
perpetual struggle for the pre-eminence agitates 
the councils of self-af^inted teachers, and an in- 

• Ptiil. IT. 1. t i Thaw. I. 13. } Phil, iL l„ 
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satiable desire of speculative improvement urges 
the giddy and inconstant multitude to perpetual ia- 
novation. 

Every faithful member of the Church of England 
will earnestly pray, that such may be the blessed 
effect of her perseverance. It is thus that he will 
wish to see her triumph ; to this supremacy he will 
desire that she may be esalted. The ways of vio- 
lence and compulsion he will abhor ; and however 
he may lament the errors of those who have wan- 
dered from her fold, by argument and persuasion 
alone will he desire to reclaim them ; he wUI use no 
influence but that of truth; he will seek for no pro- 
selytes, but those who return upon conviction. The 
language of prophecy wQl encourage him to look for- 
ward to a day, when " all shall know the Lord from 
the least to the greatest*;" and well assured that 
this knowledge will unUe those whom it eniighlen*, 
he will conceive, that the welfire of the Church will 
be best secured, and her influence best extended, 
by maintmning the purity of her constitution and 
her doctrine; humbly trusting, that, if she thus 
" holds frist fdiat she already has, until the Lord 
come-t"," she may be made the instrument in his 
hand, i£ " lifljng up the ensign ;[ " of his holy faith 
unto the ends of the earth ; and that to her may be 
" the gathering of the nations." 

* Jeramuh, nxL 34. *)■ ApooljpK, ii. 35. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
UPON SOCIETY. 

CoLOSBiANS) iiL 9, 10. 

— Seeing that ^ hast put off" Ike dd num teilh hu dtedi i 
And haut put on the n«u man. (MUcA u reneucij m Icrumledge 
t^ter the mage of Him that created Aim. 

^Ve have now considered the progresg of the visi- 
ble church of Christ on earth. We have observed 
its rise from the smallest b^innings ; and have seen 
the course of human events in every subsequent 
period of higtory, and not the least in our own times, 
arranged apparendy to expedite and promote its 
suc<%ra. But the f^spel, though it should be loiown 
and professed in erety region of the earth, will have 
&iled of its principal design, unless it be also found 
to have made those, whom it has visited, better in 
this wc^d, and consequently more fit for a state of 
future glory. Our Lord himself perpetually exhorts 
his discifdes to amendment of life, to a change and 
renewal of their very nature. And, with a view to 
lead lu to godliness ; to rescue us, not only from 
the penslty, but from the power of sin ; he has im- 
parted his precepts iull of heavenly wisdom, and he 
has exhibited the pattern of his own blameless life 
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during his ministry OD earth. The great Apostle, who 
BO fltreauougly insists on the spiritual benefits of the 
incarnation and sacrifice of Christ, tells as moreover, 
that be gave " bimself fiir us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a pecu- 
li^ peo[de, zealous of good works." * And that this 
gracious design has not been alb^ther frustrated ; 
that, in spite of the manifold transgressions of indi- 
viduals professing the gospel, the Christian wodd, 
on the whole, has advanced in virtue as well as in 
religious knowledge ; that, as God has been more 
fully revealed, his laws have been better obeyed, and 
his perfectitms better imitated ; in a word, that the 
great cause of human improvement has been pro- 
moted ; this is what I would endeavour to establish 
in the present Lecture. 

But I would wish first to offer two or three gene- 
ral observations. 

hi the first place, in order justly to appreciate 
the present benefits derived to us from the goq[»el, 
we should resist the constant tendency of bmiliarity 
and long enjoyment to weaken the perception of any 
blessing ; and we should endeavour to figure to our- 
selves what might, even to the present day, have 
been our state, if Christianity had not interposed &r 
our instruction and improvement. For this purpose 
it is proper to notice what reason abne had been 
able to effect for man, and from a view of its past 
adiievements, to form a probable estimate of what 

■ Htus, ii. 14. 
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it might afterwards have accomplished, if it still had 
been left to its own exertioDs. 

In the next place, we should observe that CbriBti- 
anity has done much for the benefit even of many 
pers<ms, who allure its authority. If, in religious 
speculations, it be thought that certain moderns of 
the deistical sdiool have spoken, with a considerable 
degree of clearness and accuracy, on some pomts, as 
it is termed, of natural theology, it should be re- 
membered that these persons have lived within the 
days of the gospel ; and that, when men have been 
accustomed, from the first dawn of intellect, to 
hear particular prindples recognised by universal 
consent, it is difficult to suppose they have not re- 
ceived material assistance in their speculations on 
such subjects, however they may persuade them- 
sdves they adopt nothing but the deductions of their 
own reason. Or if, in the question of morals, it be 
urged that little difference can be perceived between 
the lives of Christians and of unbelievers, — even on 
the supposed, but by no means admitted justness of 
this observadon, — it should be noticed that where 
Christianity forms the religious code of a nation ; — 
where it enters into the public institutions, and into 
most of the transactions of private life ; — where 
thousands of voices are constantly occupied in illus- 
trating its doctrines and inculcating its maxims ; — 
the very air, if we may so say, becomes impregnated 
with the spirit of the gospel. Men, in the ordinary 
commerce of life, do not refer to their first princi- 
ples, on every light occasion. They follow the cur- 
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rent c^ Ote world, aod act as thejr see otherB around 
them act If a particular set of opmions be gene- 
rally recognised, they adopt them in practice without 
any minute regard to their origin. If a high standard 
of morals be established in society, they endeavour 
to come up to it, &om the force criT example, or jVom 
a desire to mamtain a ftur character with their 
friends and neighbours. As the source, from whence 
actions proceed, is open to the eye of God, they 
will, indeed, be estimated by him according to the 
principle to which they owe their birth. But an act, 
which has been done by ooe man in obedience to 
the declared will of God, and by another in con- 
formity with common usage, may, to human eyes 
appear in the same light. And die apparent simi- 
larity may give rise to an inference very unfair to 
Christianity, unless we bear in mind, that the m- 
f!uence of the gospel is so considerable as to correct 
and amend the practice of many, who renounce and 
vilify it. 

Again, as much pruse, to which Christianity is 
fairly entitled, has been withdrawn from it, so it 
it has, on the other hand, beeo blamed for much, of 
which it is entirely guiltless. The vices, which 
have belonged to some of its professors, have been 
imputed, not to the corrupt nature of man, which 
even the best religion cannot entirely correct, but 
to the religion itself. And, if there be some few 
evils, to which it may appear, at first sight, to have 
given the especial occasion, — such, for instance, as 
persecution and religious wars, — it should be re- 
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membered that these have sprung, not from genuine 
ChriBtianity, which abhors and condemns them, but 
from Christianity misunderstood, perverted, and 
abused. The fact Is, it is easy to be calm and tole- 
rant in matters whereon we are indifferent. But, 
where a religion, like that of the gospel, occuiHes a 
very important department in human life, where it 
comes home to the business and bosoms of men, it 
will naturally awaken a lively and keen feelmg ; and 
this feeling, until it be corrected, as it undoubtedly 
will be corrected, by a closer acquaintance with the 
true spirit of the gospel, is apt at times to flame forth 
into an intemperate and destructive zeal. But the 
possibility of abuse always exists in proportion to the 
potency, and, consequently, the capability of good, in 
the principle. Nor should we condemn Christianity 
on the score of Its occasional misapplications, unless 
we are at the same time prepared to pronounce, that 
neither liberty nw learning are Messinga, because 
they both have been perverted to evil purposes. And 
it should be &rther observed, that, in the great majo- 
rity of cases tiiat have been cited against Christianity, 
Christianity has in fact bad nothing to do with the 
matter. It has been Ased merely as apretence; it has 
been a vizard outwardly assumed. Designing men, 
knowing that religion forms a sensitive, a responsive 
string in the human heart, have touctiec| it that it 
might grate harsh music, and that, in the discord 
which ensues, they might find or create an opportu- 
nity to pursue their own selfish and sinister purposes. 
These few observations having been premised, let 
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us now proceed to trace the beneficial effects of the 
gospel, B« briefly as the magnitude and importance 
of die subject will pennit, on the great structura of 
human society. 

And, Bret, let it not be a matter of surprise, if we 
are tenpted to express a doubt, whether the revcja- 
tim of Christ be not the sole cause that idolatry is 
not, to thiB day, the religifm of the civilised world ; 
and that it is not recommended even by philoso- 
phere, who, in Becret, and to their more initiated dis- 
ciples, might teach a purer and a sounder &ith. At 
least, such a suspicicm ahoold not be thought extra* 
vagant, until there can be tdted any one instance of 
a nation, which, after having yielded to ididatry, has 
been able, by the mere force of reason, and without 
any aid from revelation, to turn to the public, recog- 
nised, exclusive worship of the one true Crod, the 
creator and the ruler of the universe. History, I 
believe, furnishes no such example. It certainly must 
not be sought among the foUowers of Mahomet, 
since it is obvious their fiivourite tenet of the unity of 
the Godhead, althou^ perverted and distorted from 
the truth as it is in the gospel, has been derived frmn 
Christianity. And, ifwe are thus indebted to the gos- 
pel, and to the gospel alone, for the extirpation of 
idolatry, this debt by itself is of incalculable amount 
and value. An obvious defect of idolatry, as it 
affected the question of buman virtue and happiness, 
was its total separation from moraUty. To view it, 
in the first instance, in its least exceptionable and 
offensive form, it consisted merely of a fbr idle 
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pageantriea and imignificant observances. But, in 
performing this worship, there was an entire want of 
that feeling, which arises in the heart of a Christian, 
as he ^proaches a God, who is himself of infiniM 
purity, and who declares that " he Is of purer eyes 
than to behold erih"* The rules of pagan wordiip 
were prescribed in no book, which, at the same 
time, inculcated maxims of exalted virtue, and 
which, In exhibiting the object to be adored with 
divine rites, exhibited a character where every ex- 
cellence was embodied and exemplified. The priests 
were men appointed merely to perform the ceremo- 
nial rites of religion; not, as under the Christian 
system, separated &om the rest of society, and ex- 
pressly and professionally appointed, not only to be 
themselves " thoroughly ftimbhed unto all good 
works," but to admonish and exhort others to 
righteousness, and to maintain and enforce, in every 
pomt, the inseparable connecdon between a pure 
&itb and a holy life. 

And it would have been well, if the evils of pa- 
ganism had been confined to these negative defects, 
to this want of efficacy to promote any useful pur- 
pose. But it also tended to direct and positive and 
grievous eviL Over its impurities, over its inde- 
cendes, not only permitted, but sanctioned and pre- 
scribed, it is better to draw a veiL But its cruelties 
stand forth to the eye. In every system of idolatry 
a nearer inspection convinces us, that the beautiful 
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picture of youtlu and vii^jiu, presenting their tAt- 
lations of fruits and floirerB b^ore the shrine of some 
bloodless deity, is but a vision of the imagination. 
In erery country it tended to harden the heart, and, 
congec|uendy, to debase the moral feelings. Id 
every country, from east to west, from north to 
south, blood, human blood, reeked on its altar.* 
But, not to refer you to the well-known cruelties of 
anci^it superstitions, nor to lose ourselves in the 
innumerable instances of sanguinary worship which 
modem idolatries present, let us select only two 
cases ; let us first look to Mexico, at the period of 
its discovery, where the hideous and appalling aa- 
pect of the idols seemed to indicate the dreadful 
worship which they witoessedf, where the prisoners 
of war were solemnly immolated in the temple with 
rites the most ferocious, and where, to omit in- 
stances of extraordinary sacrifice, whose horrors 
almost forbid belief, the more moderate computa- 
tions make the human victims annually slaughtered 
to amount to some thousands. % ^s may next turn 
our eyes to another part of the world, and see Ijie 

* He reader, wbo denres to kc tbe eilent to vrhkh human 
sacrifice hu been cairied in ancieut and in modem auperati- 
tions, in*7 aee ■ great collection of facte in the illiutrations of 
the Archbishop of Dublin'i vork on the Alonemeol, No. 5., 
etid in Rtsh'i Histoiy of the Effects of Religion on Mankind, 
to), i. p. 56, &c 

t Robertson, toI. j. pp. 308. 427, 

i In Mexico Ibeir king Ahuitiol ■ociificed axly-four thou- 
sand and eighty men in the year ]4tie at the consecrsCioii of a 
temple. Ryan. vol. i. p. 255. 
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true nature of idolatiy displayed in our own dayt, 
and almost under our own eyes. We may look to 
India, and see devotees practbing the most unnatu- 
ral and torturing penances, parents and children 
exposed to be devoured by wild beasts, widows 
compelled to ascend die funeral pyre, and frantic 
crowds seeking death in its most frightful shapes by 
self-immolation. Let us reflect on these enormities, 
and then remember that they are dictated by a re- 
morseiess and debasing superstition. 

A religion, which, in all respects, is the reverse of 
this picture ; a religion, which, by its doctrines, its 
precepts, its sanctions, its examples, its institutions, 
is especially careful to prescribe and maintain purity 
in our personal conduct, and tenderness and mercy 
towards others, could hardly, we should suppose, be 
found to have been entirely inoperative to beneficial 
purposes. Accordingly, let us now look to expe- 
rience, and let us endeavour to trace its operation in 
some of the great departments of human life. 

Let us look, first, to the effect of Christianity upon 
public and international policy. It is unhappily 
im the purposes ttf mutual anni^ance and destnic- 
tion, that independoit states come, for the most part, 
into direct contact with each other. And, although 
Christianity certamly has not yet been able to make 
wars altogether cease in the world, it has had the 
power considerably to mitigate them. I will not, in 
this instance, refer you to wild and barbarous tribes 
in their conduct of war, but rather to the most ad- 
mired people of pagan antiquity. Let ns observe 
T S 
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the Roman refusing quarter in battle, and, if not 
■laughtering his prisoners, yet Bidigecting tfaem to 
indignities and miseries, perhaps worse than desth, 
trampling on th«r neck, sending them under the 
joke, leadii^ them in triumph, exposing them pub- 
licly to sal^ and reducing Utem to slavery. Let us 
next turn to Christisn nations, and let us see them 
adopting into their code of public law the rules that, 
in hostilities, no gratuitous, no unnecessary painst 
none that have not a direct tendenQ' to bring the 
war to a succesaAd termination, are worrant^le; 
and that on prisoners there should be imposed' no 
restrictions nor p-iTations but those, which prevent 
them, for the time, &om injuring their enemy.* Let 
us consider this contrast, and then say whether the 
spirit of the gospel, which breathes through our 
institutions, and which particnlarly inculcates mercy 
toward enemies, has not been main^ instnun^ital 
toward producing this honourable dumge. 

From intema^onat policy let us direct our eyes to 
the civd government of Christian states. And here, 
whatever we may choose to say about their despotic 
forms, however much we may regret that they have 
not yet approached nearer to a perfect standard, we 
surely must perceive them to be, at least in practice 
and in execution, if not in theory, much in advance 
beyond the capricious, the wanton, the extravagant 
Cruel^, the total disregard for the feelings or for the 
lives of human creatures, which marked the des- 

■ V*ttd, Droit im Geqvl- ilL c 8. 
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potinns of old times, or those, which, in the present 
day, are Btrangers to the name of Christ. For much 
of this melioration we clearly are indebted to the 
gospeL There cannot be a greater calumny than 
to represent ChrietiaBity as favourable to despotism. 
In fact, it does not interfere with fbrms of govern- 
ment. But, while, at its first promulgation, it stu- 
diously avoided even the appearance of taking any 
part in political matters ; while, at all times, it en- 
joins as a religious duty the propriety of submitting 
peaceably to legitimate authority ; it has introduced 
principles, which could not fail to produce a sure 
and Bteaify, though not, perhi^g, strikingly per- 
ceptible ^ect in improving the administration of 
governments. It has established the rights of man, 
in the true, the legitimate, the Christian sense of the 
expressioa-. It declares the perfect equality of all 
mdhkind, in the great points of their equal depend- 
ence on the same abnigfa^ Creator, and tbeii equal 
responsibility to the same almighty Judge. It de- 
clares that kindness and consideration are due irom 
all to all, without respect of persons. These prin- 
ciples, in whatever degree they are carried into exe- 
cution, cannot fiul to introduce a certain amendment 
into the administration, and, ultimately, into the 
constitution, of governments, lliey teach that, as 
an mankind are precious in the sight of God, their 
lives may not be wantonly sacrificed, their proper- 
ties may not be arbibarily seized, their persons may 
not be cruelly tormented, their feelings m^ not be 
capriciously harassed. And it surely would be in- 
T 4 
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justice \o Aeoy, that these principles of Christianhyi 
co-operating with the advmicemeDt of knowledge 
and civilisation, have already produced, and j«wnue 
in a much greater d^ree yet to produce, an ica- 
mense improveraent in the condition of that \&ry 
large portion of mankind, who are the Eutgecte aS 
ciril government 

From public, let us turn our views to private life. 
And here, 1 think, we shall see the beneficial effects 
of Christianity yet more strikingly demonstrated. 
The female eex, a moiety of the human race, is under 
a debt of peculiar obligation to the gospeL As the 
woman, in punishment for her original transgressiiHi, 
was made subject to the man, so, throughout tbe 
times of paganism, we invariably find her in a state 
of degradation. But in nothing is the restOTH^ve 
tendency of the gospel more a[^karent, than in h^ 
reinstatement in her {w<^>er rank in wcie^. The 
wfa<de tenor of the gospel elevates and di^ifies the 
female sex. The Saviour of tbe world was bora, as 
no one else ever was bom, of woman ; and among 
women he found some of his most zealous friends 
and devoted disciples. In the earliest aunals oi 
Chrisldanity, the female converts occuf^ a promi- 
nent station, and they were permitted to bear no 
unimportant part in tbe administradon of tbe in^t 
church. The apostolical precepts respecting the 
conduct of women are all such as tend to give tiaem 
respectability, by making them worthy of req>ect* 

* 1 fet iu. Z, &c 1 Tm. iiL 1 1. t. 3, &«. 
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and, when they treat of the conjuga] reiatioD, they 
iavariabty speak of reciprocal duties between the 
hiubtmd and the wife.* In the conjugal relation, the- 
gospel, moreover, has not a little improved the con- 
dition of the woman, by forbidding polygamy and by 
dnniniahing the facility of divorce. Where a plu- 
rality of wives is permitted, constant esperience teUs 
us, the woman is taught to consider herself merely 
as the otgect of the sensual passions of man ; and, 
being trained for no higher rank in the sphere of 
domestic life, she contracts all the slavish tear, all 
the low cunning, all the petty jealousy, all the de- 
basing ignorance incidental to such a station. Where 
divorce can be too readily obtained, she is liable, 
when the passion of man has once been sadated, to 
be cast off and abandoned. Or, where the connec- 
tion continues to subsist, much of that obligation to 
mutual concession and mutual endearment, which 
arises from the indissoluble nature of the bond, is 
withdrawn. But,^en the gospel removed these evils, 
God may be said once more to " have brouf^t the 
woman unto the man f ," and to have presented faa- 
to liim, in a sense which long had been scarcdy ap- 
plicable, as the partner of his life and the modier of 
his children ; and by this happy change he has 
added incalculable strength to the whole structure 
of domesdc virtue. 

Observadons somewhat similar may be made 
respecting the next great relation of human life, that 

* Epb. T. 93. U. 1 Fat. iiL I. T. t Gm- ii- 88. 
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of parent and child. We know the inordinate and 
crael powers, which, in the moet cultivated states of 
pagan antiquity, were possessed 1^ the fether over 
his children. He might at first refuse to rear them ; 
(br manj years he continued to hold their life at his 
pleasure ; and he was raocouraged always to maintain 
toward them that distant and fnffbidding regard, 
which bdongs more to the master toward his slave, 
than to the fether toward hia son. But better 
things have beat taoght by the gospel. Not only is 
the murderous power of life and death withdrawn, 
bat a more affiectiwate, a more hberat intercourse 
between parent and child is introduced. And, while 
the son receives no encouragement to relax in his 
filial duties, the parent, both by the specific pre- 
cepts and by the general spirit of the gospel, is 
taught to provide fiir the temporal and spiritual 
welfere of his offspring, and to temper his just au- 
thority with kindness and gentleness.' 

Neither, in the change thus introduced into the 
conjugal and parental relations can it be smd that 
what is gained by the one party is lost by the other. 
It is an invariable law of human nature, that despot- 
ism should recoil with pamfiil violence upou the 
despot. The excessive powers, possessed by tiie 
husband and &ther of old times, were inimical, not 
less to his own happiness, than to that of the subjects 
of his dc»nestic tyranny ; and whatever degree of 
authority he has lost is more than compensated by 

■ Epb. vi. 4. CoL ilL SI. 
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the different feeling introdoced into private life. 
No longer an arbitrary master, he roust love sod 
respect, while he rules, his feinily : and, on their 
part, the trmibling fear of the slave gives place to 
the willing obedience and the cheerful duty, which 
arise from a sense of ben^ta received, from a 
voluntary compliance with the suggestions of rea- 
son and religi(m, from the free-will offering of the 
heart. 

Let us next look to anodier very impcnrtant rela- 
tion of domestic life, that of master and servant. It 
is unneceseuy to dwell on the painful and frightful 
details of the syfltem of slavery in pagan times. It 
may be sufficient to say, that in the state, the moat 
celebrated for wisdom in ancient times, the number 
of slaves, of human beings, who held their lives by 
no other tenure than the will of an arbitrary master, 
was of ffaartlil amount.* The religion of Christ 



ucouuta we are led to fluppow that it must biTs been lerj 
gieit. To ihow tb« nuniben. Gibbon (toI L p. 66.) quotes 
Flin]' (Hisl. Nat. 1. iiiiiL) and Alfaenoua, (DdpnoBophiit. 
Lvi. p.3T3.)*bicfahttera<mti, tbtt Iw knew reiy nun; Bo- 
nuiu who ponencd, not for om, but oMeoutlan, ten and arsn 
twent; thouaand ilavei. Ute blatariao of the Dcdina and Fall 
abo re&n to Seneca, De Clemmtia, Luc 34., whence H »f- 
pean, that a propodlion to dUtjoguufa the alaTn b; tlieir dnaa 
wu abandooed on aeeonnt of tba daogat to be apprehendad 
&om adiacoreiy oftfatunumben; " Deinda apparuit quantum 
peiiculuni immineret, il Krri noatri nunKran noa capiwenL" 
See alH> Seneca De TranquiUilate Aniim, c 8. The 4Tth Ep. 
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immediatelj addressed itself to correct this mon- 
strous evil. Without forcibly disturbiDg the aironge- 
mentB of society, by merely inculcating maxiine, 
which inevitably lead to the pr&ctice of justice and 
humanity. It gradually relaxed the bonds of slavery ; 
first, by procuring a milder treatment for those nn- 
happy beings ; and next, by emancipating the do- 
mestic, and, in later times, the predial slaves. Nor, 
while it is universally acknowledged that this triumph 
over inhumanity is mainly due to the exertions of 
the Christian religion, can there be a sb'onger proof 
of the gradual and imperceptible, and, consequently, 
wise manner in which the triumph was efiected, 
than that no point in modem history is involved in 
greater abscurity, than the precise mode and time 
of the cessation of slavery. May both the process 
and the result be the same, in the attack which the 
gospel is now making on the last remains of slavery 
in the Christian world ! 

As somewhat analogous to the system ^ slavety, 
we may also mention the sanguinary shows of gladi- 
ators, exhibited by the Romans for the amusement 
of the public, and even introduced to enlivoi private 
entertainmenta. This was a practice agunst which 
die Christian teachers &om the be^nning remon- 



<^ Seneca givei m meluicliol; picture of tiie ordiiurr 
□fslmvei. Id Tsdtua, Ann. 1. lir. cc. 43, 44., iIh 
4ccouDt of four bundted *I>Te* being putio d— th tat i 
A by one of their number. 
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strated, and which was forbidden for the first time 
by the first Christian emperor. , 

Nor should we omit to observe the effects of 
Christianity on one other grand and more general 
division of society, the rich and the poor. A very 
remarkable circumstance in heathen ethics, — a cir- 
cumstance arising, probably, from their system of 
domestic slavery, — is the almost total omission of any 
duties owed by the rich to the more indigent classes 
of society. This disregard extended even beyond 
this life, and their imaginary elysium t^ears to have 
been open only to those, whose eminence in at^on 
or in talents enabled them to confer extensive be- 
nefits on their fellow-creatures, to heroes, poets, 
artists, or statesmen.' But the gospel, which was 
preached by poor men, addressed itself to the poor, 
and also took them under its especial care. Hmce, 
wherever the gospel prevuls, the pom are become 
the objects of a commiseration and a sympathy be- 
fore unknown. And in the various provisions for 
their corporal, for their mental, for their spiritual 
welfare; in the numerous establishments for the 
relief or the solace of almost every evil that flesh 
is heir to ; we see a delightful testimony rendered 

■ HSc muiiu, ob pmtriam pugnatido Tulnera pun : 
Quique ucerdoto coati, dum lita nunebat 
Qiiique pii vUM, et Phoibo digna locuti : 
InTCDtu *ut qui Titam eicoluSre per aite*. 
Quique lui memorea kliM fecire merendo : 
Ommbus hit nini dngiuitur tCDipara litU. 

£nkid. VI. eeo. 
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by moat ChrUtian nations, to the efficacy ot the 
precepts of the gospel. History records with grate' 
till pleasure the name of the Chriatian matron", the 
first person who ever founded an ho«pitsl for the sick 
and necessitous. 

I need not, however, remark, that of <^arity, — 
of that great evangelical grace which ChristJanity 
has designated as peculiarly its own, — bounly to 
the poor is but one branch. We know its compre- 
hensive character, its extensive bearings, expounded 
and enforced as it has been by the eloquent language 
of the apostolical writers, and by the still mare 
fbrcfide eloquence of their lives. We know the 
tendeocf of chari^, in its enlarged significatitm, to 
humanise society, to sweeten ordinary life, to miti- 
gate, almost to subdue, every calamity that can 
afflict our nature. And if now, turning our views 
fr<Hn particular departments and relatiras of life, we 
will survey the Christian world at lai^, we may in- 
deed be tempted to lament, that the precepts cd^the 
gospel have not yet been more perfectly carried into 
execution ; but we must still be inclined to believe 
they have been practised to a degree, that has mate- 
rially promoted the well-being of society. Tlie 
gospel, as it has tended to tranciuniise the irascible 
passions, to restrain the emotions of malevolence and 
revenge, to make men placable under injuries, and 
patient under afflictions ; in all this, it has breathed 
over human life a calm unknown to other systems, 

■ Jurtiii'g Remarki on Ectla. Hist. vol. iii. p. TI. 
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snd most conducive to happiaew. It is true, in 
order to perceive theie blessed effects, we should 
not so much appeal to public history. I feel, indeed, 
thoroughly convinced, and have endeavoured to 
show, that, even into public life, Christianity has 
already introduced great improvements, and pro- 
mises, as it shall gradually disencumber itself of all 
the rubbish by vhich it has been overlaid, to intro- 
duce improvements yet greater. Bui, &r the point 
now in question, we should look chiefly to those, 
whD«e names will never be blazoned In the page of 
history. We must look to the walks of private life. 
Nor is more necessary than that each man should 
cost his eyes around on the circle, with whom chance 
or choice has made him acquainted. And I think it 
may be said he has been unfortunate, if he does not 
instantly see numbers quietly, calsoly, unostenta- 
tiously pursuingthe path of private virtue ( labouring, 
under no eye but that of God, to regulate their own 
Uvea ; and seeking, with no view to human sfiplause, 
to alleviate the sufierings, or to promote the positive 
enjoyments, of all with whom they are comiected. 
And, if such be the result to each man of his own 
observation and experience, let him only suppose 
that what lit4>pens to himself htq>pens also to others ; 
that, in other spheres and societies, there is an equal 
number of persons, who are carefiil, to the best of 
their ability, to " walk in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless *;" and then let him 
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calculaUi if indeed he can hope to calculttte, the 
amount of positive good produced on human society 
by the bleaeed influence of the goapel of Christ. 

Nor is this oil. There are triumphB of Chris- 
tianity, which never can be known but to the in- 
dividual who achieves them, and whose iragrance, 
like that of some precious essences, evaporates the 
instant that it is opened and esposed. In such 
cases, the gospd operates unseen, and is known 
more by its results than in its actus! process. 
When we curb the temper ; when we suppress the 
rising emotions of resentment ; when we foi^ve 
injuries, not only with our lips, but, in the emphatic 
language of our Saviour, ^/htm tie heart; when we 
stifle the licentious passions in theu" very birth ; 
when we " bring into captivity every thought to the 
obedience ofCtirist*;" these things, as they tend not 
to correct, but to intercept and prevent evil, can 
scarcely, from their very nature, be known to others. 
Their praise altogether consists In their secrecy. 
But He, " who seeth in stxxet, ahall reward them 
openly ;" since to Him is known, not culy the diffi- 
culty of the achievement, but also its real import- 
ance and its intrinsic value. 

And now, having traced the beneficial eflects of 
Christianity on tntemaiional and on national policy, 
on some of the great departments of domestic life, 
as well as on the general composition of society ; 
let us conclude this survey, by endeavouring to de- 
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lineate that ab«tract model of perfecdon, which we 
suppose might be produced in the Christian scbot^ 
in contrast with the production of any other eystem, 
which has profeBsed with any success to teach 
moral excellence. 

In seeking our contrasts to the gospel, we are 
perpetually remitted to the celebrated statos of 
Greece and Rome, both as being the states of pa- 
ganism the best known to us, and also as being 
those, which are admitted by universal consent to 
be the exemplar nations, and which, consequently, 
enable us to make our comparisons with the greatest 
&imess. Of those two states, the former, we know, 
was more especially the mistress of philosophy; 
while the latter people, as actmg on a larger and 
mate conspicuous theatre, furnish the best illus- 
trations of that philosophy carried into action. 

llie preralent systems of moral [^iloso[^j (for 
of their psydiological systems I do not at present 
speak) may in general be reduced under two heads. 
AlduHigh there was an infinite number of minor 
ramifications, the Epicurean and the Stoic systems 
may be considered as the representatives of the op> 
posite doctrines, which divided the r^ard of the 
civiliied world. Neither in adverting to those sys- 
tems, would I delineate them as they were perverted 
and abused by their injudicious friends, stiU less as 
they were misrepresented by their opponents and 
rivals. Let us rather consider them in their best 
and purest state. 

Of the Epicurean philosophy the great prindple 
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was, that the chief good connsted in {deaaiir& 
And to this princi{de it is a sufficient objecdwi, that 
k was liable, not to slight and occasional, but to 
grievous, constant, and unaviudable abuse ; linccy 
eren to take pleasure in its most enlarged and 
phiknophicBl aense, few pemms would possess such 
oorrecbieM of mental viiicn, as rightly to foresee 
what would tnily and ultimately promote their 
pleasurable exntence, or giidi atrsngth of vcditioa, 
as abn^i to pursue it at the expense of inwiediate 
absdnence and sdMenial. Still, it is unquestion- 
ably true, that n«lher by his fvecepts ncv by his 
example, did the founder of the Epicurean pbi> 
loeophy teach that fdeasure consisted in gensoal 
and vicious gratificatton. On the contraiy, tem- 
perance, chastity, integrity, and other virtues, were 
recMUnmended and practised by himself on the 
principle, that the opposite vices, as they produced 
m the end disquietude, discredit, and pain, would 
lead their votaries widely astray fnm their desired 
ol^ect But the overwhelming &nlt of this system 
was a root«d selfighneu. It was from self-interest, 
it was with a view to self-gratification, that the cpi- 
cureui was pure, or tempverate, or just. And, as his 
very principles withdrew him from the practice of 
active benevolence, he became an unprofitable 
member of society. Like his imaginary deity, suf- 
ficient to his own happiness, and withdrawn fhxn 
the cares and fatigues of business, he passed his 
life in a state of inaction, of secretly cherished 
sa^B&ction at the contemplation of bis own su- 
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perioritj' to the desires and passions whicb a^tated 
the common herd. 

The Stoic philosophy, <m the other hand, led its 
votaries Into active life, though it ill qualified them 
for discharging its offices with effect. As the Ejh- 
curean attempted too little, so the Stoic attempted 
too much 1 and the ill effects, which selfishness pro- 
duced in the one, were in the other produced iy 
pride. The StiHC lived in a world of his own crea- 
ti<m, and proceeded on a fantastic, a preposttrous, 
an unnatural view of things. In his overstnined 
zeal tor virtue, he considered every deviatiwi from it 
aa of equal demerit. By his visionary doctrines, be 
rendered virtue unamiable, and even ridiculous. In 
his vain attempt to raise himself above the ordinary 
feelings of nature, he became harsh and unfeeling. 
In his regard (or the public weal, he neglected the 
charitjes, if not the decencies of private life. Gra^ 
ing at a vast good, and one unattainable irom its 
very vastnesB, he overlooked that which lay directly 
before him, and which might have been easily 
effected. And, at length, disappointed in bis urns, 
and refusing to see that the disappointment was in 
great measure to be attributed to his own untract- 
able system, he retired in di^ust from a worid, with 
which he bad lived in perpetual conflict ; or ended 
in a melancholy scepticism as to the real existence 



* See the uxoant of the dcMb of BruRu in Dion Cuaius, 
lib. Tu. p. 356. LeunclaxiL 
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Id cootnut to these characters, let us look to the 
Christian, who carries into execution, as &r as the 
wealmess of human nature permiti, the precepts of 
his divine philosophy. He proceeds on no ialee 
views of human life. He is taught that he is placed 
iu this world as on a stage, where he must eicercise 
himself, and must labour to cultivate those habits 
and dispositions, which will determine his destinj' in 
the life that is to come. The leading principle of his 
conduct is the desire to promote the glory of God. 
To the moral law be endeavours to render the 
strictest obedience, and lives " soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world*," not merely be- 
cause such conduct will secure bis own ease, but 
because su<di is the divine wilL By the same prin- 
ciple, carried out of selfiEh considerations for his own 
comfort and tranquillity, he endeavours to promote 
the wel&re of his fellow-creatures by every labour 
of love; by great exertions, if occasion for great 
exertions arise; or, on smaller occasions, by the 
offices of every^day benevolence and affection. That 
his labour may not be in v^, he strives, as far as 
it can be done with innocency, to accommodate 
himself to the temper and manners of those around 
him. But, while he is thus engaged in a course of 
active usefulness, no emotions of self-sufficiency 
sweU within his heart. The consciousness of his 
own weakness and infirmity presses on him too 
beavfly, to permit him for a moment to &ncj him- 

• 111. iL IS. 
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self superior to those whom he endeavours to be- 
trteniL llience meekness and humility lend a grace 
to every deed of charity. Knowmg himself to be 
liaUe to the casualties and dietresses of life, he 
" rejoices with them that do rejoice, and iveeps with 
them that weep."* Sensible that he himself stand* 
in need of a favourable and indulgent judgment, he 
is slow to judge others, and is ready to forgive, as 
he himself desires forgiveness. To every affliction 
tie patiently submits as to a dbpensation from the 
hands of his heavenly Father, intended to prove or 
to correct him, and capable, by a right use, of being 
turned to his present or his future good. Above 
sD, knowing that within him " dwelleth no good 
thing," he is "jealous over himself with a godly 
jealousyt-," and places the strictest watch upon his 
heart, as upon that avenue, by which gin first gains 
an entrance and dominion over him. 

Such is a &int, a very faint, delineation of a 
ChrisUan, considered as a member of society. In 
proportion as Christianity has tended to produce 
such persons, it has exalted the individual cha- 
racter and promoted the general good, in a man- 
ner unknown and scarcely conceived under any 
other system. That any one has ever realised all 
these ideal excellencies cannot, we fear, be said. 
Such holiness is as yet " too excellent for us ; we 
cannot attain unto it." ^ But, when we consider the 

• Bom. lii. IJ. f S Cor. li. 2. 
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long trun of ChriitiaD wortfaiM who have ihone like 
li^tt in their da.-^ ; when we endeavour to calculate 
bow many more, in the shade <i retirement, have 
laboured by "a patient contbuance in wedl-doing'," 
" to adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in eU 
things -f," — we may not, indeed, specify individuals, 
— but we may blesa and praise God that he has put 
his grace into the hearts of so many of his servantB ; 
who have shown, experimailally shown, of wfaat ex- 
cellence man is capable, when, with the goq>el in his 
hand, with his eye steadi^ fixed on the great model 
th»« held forth for his imitation, and with his heart 
open to the influences of the 3[Hrit of truth and ho- 
liness, he labours zealoui^y and unranittingly to 
subdue his corrupt nature, and to be renewed " in 
Lnowledge after the image of him that seated 
him." 

• Bmh. ii. T. t Ttt. iL 10. 
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THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 
Mattbbw, XX. ]. 



It is not veiy emy for us to form a notion of the 
strength of the national prejudices, prevalent in 
Israel at the time ot our Lord's appearance on 
earth. It h well known that they regarded them- 
selves as foremost in the favour of God. They 
believed that their nation was placed, as it were, in 
the very centre of his dispensations ; and that all 
the dealings of Jehovah would tend to the establish- 
ment of their own grandeur, and the comparative 
debasement of the rest of mankind. To propose 
the admission of other nations to an equality, of 
privfleges with the chosen race, would seem to an 
Israelite not merely an extravagant absurdity, but 
almost like an overthrow of the order of nature. 
He no more doubted that hia countrymen stood, 
and to the end of time would continue to stand, &r 
above the rest of the world in the divine &vouri 
than he doubted that men are, and always must be, 
bi^er in the order of the creation than brutes. To 
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tell him that auch a distmction was immediately to 
cease, was, almoit, like telling him, that irrational 
creatures were to be admitted to the rank and pri- 
vUeges of man. When the woman of Canaan be- 
sought our Saviour to heal her daughter, he an- 
swered, that " he was sent only to the lost sheep o( 
the house of Israel ; " and that it was " not meet to 
lake the children's bread, and cast it to dogs."* 
The reply was, doiAUess, designed to try the &ith 
of the heart-I»oken parent ; but it gave, at the 
same time, an exact representation of the popular 
feeling of that age. 

The history and die &te of these unsocial pre- 
judices is very atrildngiy set forth in the pendde, 
wbldi b^ins with the words which I have read, 
and which seons to have been ftamed (though not 
periiaps exdusivdy) with a view to IJie peculiar 
notions of the Jews, and in order to [H^pare the 
world for the titter disappointment of tiieir hopes. 
Brfore, however, we pro«»ed to a detailed consider- 
Miim of the parable, it may be uaelul to recommend 
aae caution, necessary in the interpretation of aD 
these short alleg(mes ; namely, that we abstain from 
too nice an ap^cation of all die circumstances, 
wfaicA may be introduced into the narrative, for tlie 
purpoae tifhe^taiing its interest and effect. The 
general scope and tendency is chiefly to be soogfal, 
without seardiing for an important sense in every 
nuDute detail : a mode of exposition which is pro- 

• MMdwv, XT. ST. he 
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diictire of nothing but embwrassment and pcK 
version. 

1. C<Huidered, then, with reference to the cboieii 
people, the import of the parable is obvious enough. 
The labourera who were faired at the earlieBt hour 
are the children of Israd, collectively and nationally. 
They were early favoured with the knowledge of 
the true God. They were employed by Him to do 
Hi» work. They were eipecially dedkated to Hit 
service. They were intruated with the c^e of pre- 
serving His name and worship on earth. They had a 
vineyard appointed for their labours ; in other words, 
they had a certain region of usefulness and duty 
assigned to them ; and they were expected to make 
die province committed to their occupsticHi &uit&l 
in everything conducive to the honour of His name. 
Tlieir hire for this service was expressly told them. 
The terms on which they were admitted into cove- 
nant with God were distinctly stated, lliey knew 
the conditions on which they were to become la- 
bourers in his vineyard; and if those conditimi 
were fiilfilled, they could have no just reason for 
complainb 

The vineyard, thus occupied, remained, never- 
theless, still open to the industry of others, who 
were willing to be faired ; and, as tiie day advanced, 
additional numbers were admitted within its pale. 
The first members of the Jewish church were the 
immediate descendants of Abr^iam ; and these may 
be considered as belonging to tiie class, whose 
employment in the Lord's enclosure commenced 
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fWnn the eariiest hour. In the process of time, the 
Jewiih church was augmented by an influx of pro- 
Bel3rteB from the heathen uBtioDs. And these, on 
renouncing the worship of idols, and embracing the 
whtJe of the Mosaic law, were received into the 
Covenant of God. An Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
howerer, seldom regarded these, his adopted breth- 
ren, with mudi kindness or respect. It is doubtful 
whether they were ever admitted to any office of 
trust or dignity in Israel And it is certain that 
die notion of their equality with the children of 
Abraham would, at all times, have been spumed 
with indignation. 

At last the eleventh hour Brrives ; and even at 
that period the vineyard is open, and fresh labourers 
are still eng^:ed. And such is the bounty of the 
Lord of the vineyard, that he abates nothing of 
their hire on account of the late commencement of 
their toil. They had stood inactive in the market- 
place because no one had offered to employ them. 
They shall, therefore, incur no loss for their invo- 
luntary idleness. Their wages shall be the same, 
as if they had been brought to their work at the 
first dawning of the day. 

Li the arrival of the eleventh hour, who can &ai 
to perceive the accomplishment of the fulness of 
dme, when the " mystery of Christ* " should be 
disclosed ; when the gates of the church should be 
dirown open to mankind ; when " the Gentiles 

*' Eph. iiL 4. 
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should be fellow-beirs, and of the same bodjr, and 
partakers of thepTomiae in Christ by the Gospel? "• 
And who can reflect on this part of the parable 
without seeing that the kingdom of heaven is not, 
in truth, a distinct thing from the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, but rather, the last and most perfect stage ot 
it ; the coosummation of one grand and consistent 
design for the discipline and the redemption of the 
human race 7 The Jews, bdeed, could discern no 
features of divine goodness and wisdom in the 
gospel of the Nazarene, with its comprehensive 
invitations and promises. Tliey regarded it as an 
unholy imposture ; as a fraud, by which their hopes 
were overthrown, and their privileges wickedly in- 
vaded. And accordingly they rebelled against the 
" eternal purpose of God f ," which was then made 
manifest. They thought that such a payment and 
distribution, as this parable implies, would, on the 
very fece of it, be iniquitous, and inconsistent with 
the declared scheme of God's providence. The 
Gentiles had, for ages, been ignorant of God, and 
aliens from His &mily. lliey had, to that momentt 
done nothing in His service. How then could it be 
just to lavish upon them the advantages and honours 
assigned by the iwe word ofprtqikeey to the seed of 
Abraham 7 How was it to be believed, that the 
Eternal Master would make them equal to those 
feith&l servants, who had so long borne " the heat 
and burden " of His chastising dispensations, and 
the galling yoke of the Mosaic law 7 

* Eph.iu.6. II. t '^"^ 
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To these unhdy nnvmurii^ the Hebrews mi^t 
read the aiuwer, in the words (rf the hoaaeholder in 
the parable — " Friend, I do thee no wrang. Didst 
thou Dot agree with me for a fixed reward ? Take 
that thise U, and go thy way. J wiU give unto this 
last, even as unto thee. Is it not lawful f<x me to 
do what I will with mine own? Is thioe eye evil, 
because I am good 7 " And O that Israel had 
listened to these blessed words I that the daughter 
of Zion had known the things that betoaged unto 
her peace I But, alas I they were hidden from her 
sight She dared madly to wrestle against the 
decrees of the Almighty, and to look with an evil 
ejfe on those whom the Father of Mercies had 
chosen and made strong for himself. She spuined 
at her own felicity and glory, because the too of 
the stranger was called to be partaker of her joy ! 
She loathed to eat bread in the kingdom of God, 
because multitudes from the East and from the 
West were graciously invited to sit down with her 
at the feast I She despised the wages of the Maater 
oftheVmeyBrd,because'the hirelings of the eleventh 
hour were gladdened with the fiilness of His bounty. 
She set her face, like a flint, against the sovereignty 
of Jehovah, and the blessedness «^ His creatures. 
And the result was such as must always be looked 
for when mao etriveth with his Maker, and when 
the potsherd smiteth the rock : her house is left 
unto her desolate ; her children are scattered to the 
four winds of heaven ; and she is become a proverb 
and a bj-word ; an astonishment and a curse I 
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Kit bri^m df^B are in Btore for Igraelt if there 
be truth in the (mudes of God. When first called 
to emlwace the goqid of Christ, noall indeed wai 
the remnant that obeyed the call, and attained to 
Ute blessedness of His chosen and peculiar people. 
And the sentence accordingly went forth, that the 
last should be first, and the first last * ; that the 
Gtntilee, whom tfaey scnued, should long be fore- 
most in the ranks of salvation ; and that ages should 
pass away before the whole seed of Abraham should 
be " provoked to emulation," and should turn unto the 
Lord, and claim once more their exalted rank as the 
first-born of God. But whoi that period shall 
arrive, " then shall all Israel be saved." The elder 
diurch shall arise and shake herself from the dust ; 
Jerusalem shall put <m Strength, and clothe herself 
in beautifiil garments, and everlasting joy shall be 
i^Mn her head. The abundance of the sea shall be 
ctnverted unto her, and the forces of the Gentiles 
shall come unto her. Her foil was the riches of the 
world : much more shall her Ailness be the consum- 
matitm of gladness to the Whole earth. She shall 
then be made an eternal excellence, a joy of many 
generations ! 

So much for the more immediate object for which 
this parable was spoken by our Lord. And here, in 
the opinion of some expositors, we are to stop. They 
contend, that as the words were uttered to illustrate 
the dealings of God with his church, we must for- 
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bear the ^^lication of dtem to any other purpose. 
Hiej teem to ^prebend, that to fix, in any case, a 
doable sraise on the sacred text, ia to fin'get the 
respect due to it ; and, as it were, to make it " couch 
between two burdens ;" of which one or the other 
must be imposed, not by the Holy Ghost, but by the 
caprice or presumption of man. And they accord- 
in^y deny, that this passage of Scripture is citable of 
the expositioD frequently given of it. They deny that 
the labourers may be taken to represent indiridual 
ChrisUans ; or that the various hours of their birii^ 
correspond to the different periods of hfe, at which 
a course of piety and virtue may commence ; or that 
the wages assigned to all, have any reference to 
retribution hereaiter. They deny, in short, that the 
parable affords any instruction directly interesting to 
particular persons at the present day. 

In support of these views they affirm, in the first 
place, that the narrative can have no applicatiiMi 
whatever to professing Christians, because all such 
are actually in the vineyard. They are members of 
the visible diurch. TTiey are already in the service 
of God. They have entered upon His employment, 
and accepted His conditions. They may, indeed, 
be idle in the vineyard ; or, they may be worse than 
idle, they may make spoil and havoc in it. They 
may desdate the heritage of God by the blight and 
mildew of their abominable lives. Nevertheless, 
their case, it is urged, has no parallel in the allegory 
before us, which refers only to those who were idle 
for want of employment, but accepted work the mo- 
at&at they could find it 
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Agtun ; the hire of the labourers, it is affirmed, 
can be no fit representation of the rewsrda of heaven. 
Those rewards, there is reason to believe, will be ' 
righteously proportioned to the various actions and 
deserts of men. In one essential respect, theretbre, 
they bear no res^nblance to the equal compensation, 
awarded in the parable, to all without distinction. 
Besides, we find the justice of the Master of the 
vineyard disputed. His wages are received with 
murniuring and discontent by the earlier labourers: 
a circumstance to which there can be nothing 
answerable at the day of final retribution. The 
spirits of the righteous will never be found to look 
with evil eye upon each other, or to contend against 
the decrees and a{^intmenta of their judge. 

Such are the reasonings of those who resist any 
^iplication of this parable to the reformation of sin- 
aers at the earlier or later stages of life. I can 
hardly persuade myself, that minds capable of rais- 
ing such objections, are in a condition to derive 
from the sacred oracles all the riches they contain, 
or to guide others into the ways of Divine truth. 
Remarks like these can never originate in an under* 
standing which has entered thoroughly and deeply 
into the spirit of the sacred compositions. It is true, 
that the parable tells us of a fixed remuneradon to 
all the persons employed in the vineyard, whether 
their toil commenced with the dawning of the day, 
or was delayed till the approach of evenmg. And 
what is the language of the gospel of Christ 7 Does 
it not promise heaven to all who truly repent before 
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they are summoned to their account? If life is 
commenced !n the fear of God, and the man per- 
fCvereB in a coune of &ithiul and unwearied seirice 
to the end, what !« the reward ? What, but a par- 
tic^>ation in the glory and bleasedness of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom ? But what if the earlier portion 
of hia existence be passed in aloth or ignorance, and 
the work of moral and spiritual renoTo^im be del^«d 
until die night is coming on ? What say the Soip- 
tures then ? Do they say less to die tardy, but 
sincere and heart-broken penitent, than they do to 
him that rose up early, and bore the heat and burden 
of the day P Are not the benefits of Christ's su&r- 
ings and mediation offered equally to both? Are 
they not each encour^ed to hope, that they shall 
enter into the joy of their Lord? Is it, then, any 
perversion or abuse of language to aver, that tJie 
fame recompense is held out for the encouragement 
of Christians, at every stage of their existence? 
Heaven, it is true, may be a place of higher or of 
lower enjoyment, according to the state of those who 
enter it> And with equal justice may it be affirmed, 
that the same earthly recompense may be the instru- 
ment of various d^rees of comfort, according to the 
habits of those who receive it. The correspondence 
of the two cannot, therefore, be affected by this 
consideration. The joys of heaven are offered to 
the Christian, precisely in the same sense, that the 
stipulated wages were offered to the hirelings of the 
vineyard. 

But then we are reminded, that the comparison 
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&tlg in this other reipect ; that there can be no 
mormuring in heaven against the dispeDsationB of 
the Almighty. But if thia were a valid objection, 
there could be no such tbing as an illustration of 
heavenly things by earthly. Murmuring in heaven 
there will, undoubtedly, be none. But yet the 
Lord of heaven and earth may, surely, in his con- 
desceneion, state to ub, for our instruction, the rea- 
sons, by which all murmuringB might be put down, if 
theycouldpoBsiblyarise. Tfaediscontentedlabourers 
are rebuked by a reference to the Master's right 
over his own ; and they are reminded, that his good- 
ness to the later labotu-ers could inflict no injury on 
those, who received in full measure what they agreed 
to take. To the saints in heaven, considerations 
like these will naturally and inevitably occur, without 
suggestion ; and the afGce of such reflections will 
be, not to correct murmuring, but to render mur- 
muring impossible. And what must be the value 
of that judgment which would exact, in a parable, a 
more complete resemblance than this, between the 
things compared? 

With regard to the general objection, (that the 
parable was spoken purely with a view to the call of 
the Gentiles, and therefore ought not to be used for 
any other purpose,) it must be allowed to ori^nate 
in a caution, which ought not wholly to be con- 
demned. Measureless are the evils which tlie 
church would have been spared, if the work of inter- 
pretation had always been approached with more of 
this sobriety <^mind. Assuredly, the imposition of 
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a double sense upon scriptural texts is an ex- 
pedieDt which never should be lightly or hastily 
resorted to. But, on the other hand, why should 
we close our eyes even upon indirect uid collateral 
instruction, where the tenor of the sacred text 
appears almost to force it on our attention P A 
parable, for instance, may be so constructed and so 
expressed, as mainly to illustrate some particular 
subject : but the choice of figures and of language 
may, at the same time, be such, as to convey a 
lesson of much more comprehenstve and general k^ 
plication. In such a case, then, why are we to 
reject any portion of the prc£t which the word rf 
God seems plainly to oSbr us? Why are we to 
look, inflexibly, in one direction, when " the mind 
of the Spirit " appears to take a wider range 7 

Consider the parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
see what treasures of wisdom and consolation would 
be lost, by obedience to this scrupulous and ex- 
cessive jealousy. No one queslJons that this pa- 
table has a direct and obvious reference to the case 
of the Jews and Gentiles : of the Jews who for ages 
had been in covenant with God; of the GentileH 
who had &llen away from him, and yet were re- 
t^ived back to the liiU and equal enjoyment of his 
favour, on renouncing their abominations. But 
who will ever consent to part with the precious en- 
couragement which the same parable ofFerg to every 
individual penitent P Who can mistake the graaous 
language which it speaks to the returning sinner) 
when once he b ready to exclaim, " Father, I have 
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Binned against Heaven and before Thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son? " 

In the same manner, it may be granted, that 
the present parable has a more direct and im- 
mediate reference to the dealings of the Almighty 
with Jews and heathens nationally considered. But 
let any one who bears it consult his understanding 
and his heart, and say whether they do not protest 
against the confinement of its application to them ? 
Can any candid mind resist the conviction, that the 
narrative is so conceived as to illustrate the ways 
of God with individual sinners, as well as with col- 
lective societies of men ? Can any one doubt, that 
when Christ uttered these words, his views extended 
to the mysterious esercise of God's sovereignty 
towards every soul of man respectively and distinctly ? 
Our Lord himself has been pleased to leave this pa- 
rable without any exposition. Why then should we 
abstain from an application of it, which its language 
will fairly warrant; especially if such application be 
in accordance with the whole truth as it in Jesus ? 

Without any ^utastic refinement, it may be 
affirmed, that the teaching of our blessed Lord has 
a sort of expansive quality ; a power of self-de- 
velopement by which it adapts itself to the moral 
exigencies of the world as they arise. And so 
wooderfiil is this power, that many of the parables 
may be said to have something of a prophetic 
stamp ; to be conceived in a spirit of prediction, 
embracing the numberless varieties of human wick- 
edness and fiail^ which, in the course of timet 
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ibould be made manifest hj hu heart-aearching 
gospel. Me always speaks as one who knew what 
was in man : a« one who saw into the depth of our 
corruptiouet and was well acquainted both with our 
weakness and our strength. And therefore it is, 
that he spake as never man spake. His sayings 
were delivered with an authority which oever at- 
tended the masters of Israel, or the sages of the 
heathen schools ; and the subsequent history of the 
world is a continued commentary on the iacom- 
paraUe wisdom of his iostructions. Deeply im- 
pressed with these convictions, I shall proceed, in 
another discourse, to a more detailed consideration 
of the parable before us in its application to the 
various seasons at which men turn to God. And X 
shall do this without any fear of ascribing to our 
Lord a more comprehensiTe and profound deNgn, 
than he himself had in contemplation, when he de> 
livered it. 

I cannot, however, dismiss the subject for the 
present, without, once more, adverting to a point, 
already noticed incidentally. The parable in ques- 
tion will certainly be found in one respect to tail of 
an esact application to those who profess and call 
diemseWes Christians ; namely, that they among 
them who shall be found feithful, will carry to the 
bar of heaven no disposilioa to complain of its de- 
crees. The earlier labourers (if taken to denote 
those who, in the earlier periods of their life, b^in 
to be earnest in the work of salvation,) can never 
be supposed to grudge the extension of the divintt 
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bounty to eucb as commence their course of ex- 
ertion at a later period. On the contrary, their 
•ouIb wilt magnify the Lord, and Uieir spiritg will 
greatly rejoice in God their Saviour, when they 
behold him throwing op^i the gates of mercy, eren 
at the last hour. They will exult in the triumph of 
his sovereign grace, which can rescue a victim from 
the very jaws of perdition, and exalt him to bliss 
and glory, when the shadows of eternal death 
seemad ready to close upon him. If we have one 
particle of heavenly mindeduess, we too, like the 
inhabitants of heavm, must rejoice in the preierv- 
atioQ of every returning penitent, l^ey who would 
be perfect, even as our heavenly Father is per&ct, 
will, like him, desire that all may be saved, and 
come to the knowledge of the truth. How can 
men, who are conscious of the presence c£ God, 
and who remember in what an immense amount 
they are debtors to his patience and long-sufiering, 
— how can they be comparing the grains and 
scruples of their own miserable deserts ; and watch- 
ing, with an unhallowed jealousy, the awards of 
Omnipotence ? Or how can the Christian cast an 
evil eye on the dealings of Him, who, by die 
very necessity of his nature, is perfect both in 
ri^teousness and mercy ? 

Not that the warning conveyed by this part of 
the parable is wholly useless, even where the gospel 
Is most joyfully received, and most &ithfu]ly re- 
duced to practice. The purest spirits are some- 
times harassed by the incursions of envy and un- 
X 4 
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charitablatesg. And saddening it U to think what 
bittemeu these evil tempers will often pour into 
the chalice of our peace and joy. Alaa, for human 
nature I The success of the dearest friend on earth 
may prove a trial too severe for its attadunent and 
fidelity. We can, perhaps, " weep with them tiiat 
ire^>" We can share the sorrows and calamities of 
the unfortunate. We can gtand by our Im>ther in 
the hour of need and peril. Peradvaiture we can be 
faithful to him, even unto death. But always to " re- 
jcHce with them that do rejoice," is a strain of heroJam 
too high for human benevolence and virtue. It is an 
achievemeot which may b^^;ar the resources of the 
most generous and kindly spirit on earth. Let the 
man to whom our heart is knit, and who is as our 
own soul, be brought into competition with our own 
pretensions) and instantly we are in danger q( 
looking coldly upon him. Our eye is evil against 
our brother ; and we forget that He who alone ia 
good will look angrily upon us, if we appear before 
Him with this unholy insurrection of our feelings 
against bis righteous appointments and distributicma. 
The interests of this world, it is true, are most apt 
to give activity to the working of this impure 
leaven. But its subtlety will sometimes poison 
even our spiritual joys, and " put rancours into the 
vessel" of Christian charity itself. What ia it that 
causes us to look, not with salutary caution only, 
but, sometimes, with an approach to jealousy and 
scorn, upon the history of late repentances ? What 
is it that sometimes rises up against the freeneas 
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irith which aalvatioo U offered to the chief of 
BinnerS) at erery period of their lives? Is it not 
the same spirit which caused the earliest hirelings 
to murmur P the same which roused the indignation 
of the elder brother when the prodigal was wel- 
comed home P the same which was offended with 
the Saviour of mankind, when he sat at meat with 
publicans and sinners P 

Surelj we must read in this parable a fearfid coD' 
demnation of the temper which thus revolts against 
the dispensations of the Most Ht(^. It is a temper 
which can find no place in heaven. It is a temper, 
therefore, which must shut heaven against all who, 
on earth, suffer it to gain the dominion. All who 
indulge it are, more or less, degraded to the like- 
DCM of the Jews, who cherished a hatred against 
their species, and who rejected the Son of God, be- 
cause the whole human brotherhood was embraced 
in his scheme of mercy. Next to personal iniquity 
' and unholiness, nothing can be named more adverse 
to the Cross of Christ, than this narrow and censo- 
rious frame of mind. There is one mark which is 
never wandug in the true disciple of Him who 
quenched not the smoking flax, and broke not the 
bruised reed ; in passing judgment on himself he is 
rigorous and unsparing ; he is mild and liberal in his 
estimate of the spiritual condition of his brethren. 
Examine yourselves by this rule, ye that are in the 
Lord's vineyard, and labouring fat your hire. While 
you ore toiling to secure your own reward, during 
the heat and burden of the day, be prepared to 
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welcome a repenting brother, who has bitered till 
the approach of evening i and rejoice thst the Divine 
goodneu u ready to accept his eamcBt, though late, 
atdeavour to redeem the time. 
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Matthxw, XX. 1. 



In a former discoune on this psrable, we considered 
it, firsti with reference to the variouB periods of the 
Jewiah church, and the admission of the Gentiles to 
the privileges of the gospel dispensation. We also 
adverted to the objections started by some exposi- 
tors, to a more extended interpretation ; and endea- 
voured to show that such objections were unfounded. 
We now proceed to view the parable in the aspect 
which it bears towards ell who at this day beloi^ to 
the visible church of Christ. 

It has already been remarked, that the application 
of the discourse to persons of this description has 
been denied, on the ground that all who profess the 
gospel belong properly and strictly to that class of 
labourers who have actually been hired; and that 
this is a circumstance which destroys all corre- 
spondence between their case and that described in 
the narrative. This, however, is a difficulty whidi 
vanishes on a close examination. It Is true, that 
ChrisiianB at the present day must be r^orded as 
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having entered, at their baptism, within the sacred 
enclosure ; and there the; must be reckoned to re- 
main, unless they have forcibly broken out of it by 
open apostasy, and renunciation of the &ith. But 
then, it is likewise true, that there are numbers Id 
Uie vineyard who act as if they were not there. 
Their profession is a name, or little better than a 
name. Their hearts appear to be untouched, and 
their characters unchanged. The influence of the 
gospel surrounds them on all sides, but it never en- 
ters into their soul. In a certain sense it may be 
said, that they are in Christ ; but there seems little 
reason to hope that Christ is them. Now these 
persons are in a state, not mAceA precisdy the same 
as those who are not yet called and hired ; but they 
are in a state, which, in all essential respects, very 
nearly resembles it. Their hearts are not warm^ 
engaged in the work. They are within the pale of 
the vineyard, but they remain nearly unconcerned 
in its labours. They are, indeed, on their Master's 
premises, hut they are not employed about their 
Master's business. They form, as it were, a portion 
of hta establishment, but they care little for his in- 
terests, and are without any true regard for their 
own. They are much too sloth&l to carry their 
dioughts forward to the time, when the industrious 
shall receive their reward. In short, to all human 
judgment, they are little better than mere uncon- 
cerned lookers on, and might almost as welt be 
loitering without, in the market-place, among those 
who are waiting to be hired. 
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It is further true, that a wonderful change it 
Bometimes found to take place among these idleni, 
before the da; is over. The slothful and thoughtless' 
members of the visible church are awakeaed to a 
Bense of their duty towards the Master of the Vine- 
yard, and to the necessity of labouring, lest their 
hire should be forfeited. Aad, in such instancesr 
die case is, essentially, the same as if their hiring 
took place at the tame moment when their habit 
of exertion commenced. Before that time, they 
were in the vineyard apparently to little purpose ; 
and, to all effectual intents, it may be said, that 
their contract with the Master commences at the 
time when they begin to do his work io earnest. 

1. In this sense it may be asserted, that some 
are hired early in the morning. In other words, 
their reli^ous course commences at an early period 
of their lives. From children, they are not only ini 
tbeir Father's house and territory, but about iheir 
Father's work. They are ui the vineyard, and thejr 
koow and feel whj/ they are there. They are active 
in the service of God. They iuUy acquiesce in the 
terms and conditions proposed by Him. Their toil 
is cheered by the habit of looking to Him for their 
reward, and by a full reliance on His justice, faith- 
fulness, and bounty. Their delight is in the cultiva- 
tion of the spot which is assigned to them for their 
labours. They hear cheerfully the heat and burden 
of the day ; and they continue their covenanted toil 
until the night cometh, when the weary are at rest I 

i. Others, again, are called at the third, the sixth, 
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die ninth, houn of die day. By which it may be 
iinderBtood, that the serious convictiooB of many do 
not cfHnmence till more advanced periods of life. 
And let the time be what it may, at which the 
earnest care for salvation b^ina, the parable ia al- 
ways BO far applicable, that the persons thus awak- 
ened enter thtn effectually upon th«r work. What 
rem^B for them to do, that they diligently and 
giithfully perform. The hours may, sometimes, 
seem to drag on heavily and painfully. Weariness 
and fiuntness may come over their souls ; and, as 
a hireling, they may often u^ for the welcome 
shadows of the evening. But the weak hands are 
Etrengthenedi and die feeble knees are braced, by 
the assurance, that the Lord is not unmindiiil of 
them, and that their labour shall not be in vain. 

3. There are gome, however, who are not hired 
until the very last hour of the day. In other words, 
there are persons bred under the gospel, and pro- 
fessing its doctrines, or, at least, not openly re- 
nouncing them ; and who, yet, seem to live in utter 
ignorance or disregard of Christian principles, till 
the shadows of death are gathering round their 
temples. During nearly the whole of their lives 
they have been within the vineyard, surrounded 
by scenes of usefulness and exertion, and encom- 
passed by noble examples of integrity and self-de- 
votion. But in the midst of all these incitements, 
they have remained slothful ; or they have busied 
themselves with other matters ; or they have, per- 
haps, been hindering, and even deriding, the toil of 
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the patient drudges around them ; that is, of the 
faithful l^wurera, vrho are anxious to earn their 
wages; and thus have they continued till the hours 
of darkness are coming on. If no change of dis- 
position occurs ; if no vigorous resolution stirs within 
them, and impels them to employ the remainmg 
fragment of their time, what must be their fate? 
Must they not be cast out from the vineyard, and 
have their pordon amoi^ those who have never en- 
tered? — or rather, a portion still more calamitous ; 
a portion imbittered by remorse, for the opportuni- 
ties they havt* thrown away, and the reward which 
they have lost. 

But from this state of despau-, some are gra- 
ciously saved even at the latest hour. They are 
awakened to a sense of their perilous condition. 
They are filled with shame and anguish by the 
thought, that they have so long been a useless 
burden on the earth. They see that the hour of 
recompense is near at hand, and that nothing awaits 
them, but the prospect of being sent empty away. 
The instant of their conviction, however, ia that of 
their reformation. They strain every faculty, as if 
the toll of a whole life could be crowded into a 
single hour. They count themselves to have been, 
until that moment, no better than outcasts from the 
vineyard of the Lord ; strangers to his goodness, and 
traitors to his interest and honour. These feelbgs 
sustain them in the agony of their intense exertions 
to the last instant ; and they are then numbered 
among the faithful servants of the Lord. They enter 
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into his joy with hearts and afiectionB whoUy de- 
voted to him. and qualified for the fullest exercise 
of his bounty. 

And now, who will deny that the parable, ihiu 
explained, affords a powerfiil illuBtration of God's 
d^dings with UB, and of OUT ht^ves and duties? Does 
it not forcibly admonish us, that a life of spiritual 
sloth suspends all our interest in the blessings of the 
gospel, and may be almost said to banish us from 
the pale of the church, to have our portion among 
those who have never known the covenant of the 
Lord F Nay, does it not teach us, that the time 
which passes before we set our hand to our task, is 
a period of still more awAil alienation from God ? 
that a heavier judgment hangs over the slothfii] and 
faithless servants, than over them who never have 
been called to the labours of the vineyard P Does 
it not speak to us, both of the severity and the good- 
ness of our heavenly Father ? ofhis goodness which 
forbids us to despair, even when ^e shadows of 
evening begin to lengthen ; of his severity, which 
will be as a consuming fore to all who wilfully abuse 
his forbearance ? 

1. That the gates of mercy are never shut against 
the sinner, till the day has closed upon him, is a 
blessed truth, which may be collected, not only from 
this parable, but from the whole tenor of God's 
word. In order to understand the righteousness of 
this proceeding, it is very necessary to remember, 
that though God is pleased, fot Jesus Christ's sake, 
to make our works rewardable, our works, of them- 
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selvesi can have no excellence sufficient to entitle 
them to reward at His hand. F, therefore, a re- 
compense is given at all, we must not conclude that 
such recompense measures the value of our good 
deedi. If it measures any thing, besides the free 
bounty of the Giver, it is, rather, the internal cha- 
racter and disposition of the man, than the work he 
has Bctuall; done. If a principle of attachinent and 
fidelity to God be once formed in the heart, the 
grand object of our probation has been obtained. 
And God, who sees into our heart, knows when this 
blessed consummadon has taken place. He knows 
when the human soul is made meet for the inherit- 
ance that awaita the spirits of just men made perfect. 
In some instances, this fitness for the presence of 
God may be produced by a course of discipline com- 
parativdy short ; in other cases, the trial must be 
protracted before it produces that efiecL In some 
cases, the effect is never produced at alL In every 
case, God is the sole jut^ of such matters ; and 
we may be assured that His dealings are framed 
with the most perfect regard both to justice and to 

Consider what it is that the Scriptures proclaim 
to all — to him who has the prospect of lengthened 
years before him ; and to him who is within an hour 
of eternity, but who never till then heard, or never 
regarded, the message of reconciliation and peace. 
Do tbey not declare to penitent sinners, of all ages 
and conditions, pardon and acceptance, as the free 
gift of God through Jeans Christ P Is it not tlietr 
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teitiinoiiy, that God hath given lu eternal life, ano 
that this life is in His Son ? Do they not tell us. 
that the sentence waa executed, at that awlul mo- 
ment vhen the Saviour cried out, " It is finished ? ' 
Do they not usure us, that an amnesty was then 
purchased for the wh<de world P that the honour of 
God's goTernment was then vindicated by an act of 
unutterable love — an act which claims the most 
grateful and reposing confidence in the Divine good- 
ness? What, then, would be the natural and proper 
effect of a full and unreserved belief and acceptance 
of this act of grace p Can we not imagbe, that it 
mig^t almost in an instant win the heart to a con- 
formity with the Divine will P that conformity which 
is the peculiar character of heaven itself; and with- 
out which heavtm could scarcely be a fiace of hap- 
piness, or even of repose. And what if this trans- 
formation of the soul should be effected at the mo- 
ment before its flight from the body P Should we 
dare to prcmounce, that the id>ode8 of peace would 
be closed against it, or that it would be docxned to 
forfeit the bounty of the Eternal Master? 

Be assured, it is the weakness and laxity of oar 
belief in the Christian verities which dela^ and 
impedes this blessed traosformation. It is the evil 
heart of unbelief which keeps the labourer idling in 
the vineyard. It is this which reduces him to the 
same condition with those who have never been 
called or hired ; or, rather, to a condition infinitely 
more perilous, the condition of one who has been 
solemnly engaged to the service of God, and whoi 
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3ret, has neglected the service, and despised the 
recompense ! 

HappSy for U8> however, though, we ore weak, 
the Spirit of God is mighty in operation. With 
Him resides the mysterions plenitude of sovereignty 
and oi grace. Without the B%htest invasion of our 
moral freedom, without the smalleBt sacrifice of his 
own equity and righteousness, He can, at ail times, 
arouse our &culties, and call them into action. 
Should it so please Hkn, He can, at the very last 
hour, command the spirit of slumber to depart from 
us, and enable us to trim our lamps, and to gird up 
our loins. Even when the night is beginning to 
gather round us. He can cause us to behold the ex- 
cellency and brightness of the Saviour, and make 
His gospel diine into the darkest places of the soul. 
He can bid the germ of glory burst at once into life 
and vigour, in a way but faintly imaged by the 
sudden vegetation of a polar spring. He can change 
the loiterer into a willing and zealous servant, who 
would bear the heat and burden of the longest day 
(if the day were yet before hhn), and would remain 
ftithful and industrious to the last. And thus the 
]»%paratioD for heaven may, by poesibiUty, be com- 
plete, almost in an instant, even at the last moment 
of the very last hour. 

2. There is, however, but. little either of wisdom 
or piety in fixing our thoughts solely on what the 
Spirit of God eon accomplish, in the fulness of His 
majesty and power. It is more to our purpose, to 
consider what He generally does accomplish, and 
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what are the luual modes of HU operation ; and 
most certain it is, that the ciutomaiy dealings ot 
God afitvd no warrant to those who loiter in His 
vineyard, and ima^e diat they may remain wil- 
fiiUj idle till the approadi of the eleventh hour. 

We learn, indeed, that even to the latest period 
c^ the day the Lord waiteth to be gracious. But 
what Becnrity can this afford to ug, who know not 
but that every hour, nay, every moment, may be 
our last? And should the eleventh hour arrive, 
what warrant have we for presuming that it will be 
different from the hours whii^ we have wasted be- 
fore it ; or that it will bring with it any power or 
will to work, or any evidence of our title to reward ? 
The ScriptureB are full of warnings against the 
dangers of spiritual sloth and procrastination. The 
spots of the leopard and the skin of the Ethiop, are 
the images by which they represent the obstinacy 
of inveterate and sinful habits; and experience tells 
us, that the ibrce of such habits is strengthened by 
every hour of delay. Nay, every moment of slug- 
gish self-iadulgence gives confimiation to evil prin- 
ciples and tempers, disables ub for the performance 
of our baptismal vows, and does despite to the Spirit 
of Grace, whidi. is perpetually striving against our 
corruptions. The labourer whose hours are wasted, 
is worse than inactive : he is every instant joining 
himself more closely in covenant with the enemies 
of his Master; he is entering into a stricter league 
and agreement with hell itself; and this agreement 
guns &esh atreogth by every deed done, and every 
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duty omitted, in accordance with it« unholy atipu- 
Ifltiong. 

3. Finally, then, I exhort you to meditate deeply 
and devoutly on this parable. The vineyard of the 
Lord is rich and fruitful ; it ia abundant in all things 
that can invite and animate our labours; and the 
bounty of the Master of the Vineyard gives both 
grace and force to the invitation. He calls upon 
us to cultivate those &uita which alone can nouri^ 
us up into everlasting life ; and he offers a reward, 
whidi, by cranpariioD and contrast, makes this world 
look like a barroi wildemesa. I^ us, then, con- 
sider to which class of labourers do we belong? 
There are, it is to be presumed, in all Christian con- 
gregations, some who have long been diligent in the 
sacred enclosure to which their baptism haa ad- 
mitted them. With others, it is to be feared, the 
third, the sixth, the ninth hour, ia passing away; 
and no symptoms of faithful exertion yet discern- 
ible I And with some, it ia probable, the eleventh 
hour is tq>proaching ; and the night is coming on, 
in which no man can work ; and they have their 
task yet to begin I To all, then, who may not have 
begun their labour in earnest, I would most anxious- 
ly address myself, whatever may be the hour of the 
day with them. I would beseech them, again and 
again, to r^ect on the rashness, the insanity rather, 
of saying, " Since those at the eleventh hour were 
as liberally paid as those who commenced early, I 
will slumber on, and repose until the last. A single 
hour, or even the fhigmeut of an hour, secures me 
\ 3 
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the Aill amount of my reward : why, then, ahouLd I 
bear the heat and burden of the day ?" 

It is impoBsible for words to give uttersnce to a 
more ut^odly and siniul perversion of useful doc- 
trine, than thia. A more ahoddng abuse of the 
Divine mercy cannot issue from the corrupt heart of 
man. It is an abuse, which turns the grace of God 
into a license for the most inreterate selfishness — 
into an encouragement of that very depravity, 
against which the truth, as it is in Jesus, is perpe- 
tually at war. It is an abuse so shoeing, that few, 
when pressed and questioned home, wilt venture 
openly to avow it: and yet who can doubt, that 
numbers are secretly cherishing the delusion in 
their heutsP I would therefore implore you to 
look this ^>ominatioD in thetace; and to drag it forth 
to the light, that you may see it in all its deformi^ ! 

What I shall we wait till the eleventh hour, when 
we know not whether we shall ever see the third, w 
the sixth hour? 

What! shall we refuse to work early, on the 
strength of a purpose to work when it is late — that 
is, on the strength of a purpose to commence our 
toil when all power and inctination to work may be 
gone — on the strength ttf a purpose to arouse and 
bestir ourselves when the spirit of slumber may be 
too heavy to be shaken off — on the strength of a 
purpose to strain every sinew, when long indulgence 
shall have unnerved the arm, and relaxed the knees, 
and made the whole heart fiiint and spiritless ? 

What I shall we indulge evU habits now, and cast 
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them off at lome distant time P that ia, shall we wait 
till the lave of sm has become inveterate — a part 
of our very nature ; aad then be^pn the effort to cast 
sin away P Shall we delay resistance to the prince 
of this world, lUl his dominion has llecome fixed, 
and his chains riveted, and his very mark and num- 
ber indelibly branded on our foreheads ? 

What I shall we wftit for the saving operation of 
the Spirit of Graces unUl we have grieved that 
Spirit, and idiettated him, perhaps, from our hearts 
for ever? Shall we suffer the mansion of the Holy 
Ghost within us to be disfigured by wht^e years of 
pollution ; to become the undisturbed den of every 
unclean and accursed thing ; trusting that, in His 
own time, the Lord shall come to his temple, and 
forcibly drive our lusts irom their stnmg holds and 
hiding^laces ? 

It is impossible to hear these things stated, with- 
out trembling at their impiety : and yet it is im- 
possible to survey human life without seeing that 
such impieties do often lurk in the obscure corners 
of the heart ; and that, from thence, they send forth 
a savour of death over the lives and actions of mul- 
titudes, who, nevertheless, scruple not to call the 
Lord of Life their Master ! 

With this [Arable before me, I will not say that a 
death-bed repentance is in all cases an abomination 
before God; because, in so saying, I should limit 
the mercy of our Heavenly Father, which reserves 
to itself die power of steppbg in at the last hour, 
or even at the latest moment of that hour ; which 
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gometimes hu visited the diamber of the dying, 
and till then impenitent, sinner; and cheered hts 
last agonies with wfaiapera of pardon, and with risioni 
of immortality. But this I will say — that for us to 
frame our life uptm the resolution of repenting at 
our death, or at some amveniaU teawit before our 
death, is, of all invasions of Grod's sovereignty, per- 
hf^u, the most audacious ; it is no less than ventur- 
ing to seize on His prerogative — to usurp His 
discretion — to rush, as it were, into His secret 
counsels — to presume that the usual course of His 
dispensations will be suspended, in order to enlarge 
and protract our license of tran^ression. We t^ 
know what it is, in temporal matters, to tempt the 
providence of God, by omitting the precautions and 
the pains necessary to secure the success of our 
worldly pursuits ; and no one is sparing m his con- 
demnation of such folly and rashness. But we shaQ 
find it a mudi more perilous and awful thing to 
tempt the grace of God, and to ctmvert His Itmg 
suffering into a pretence for our Icxig-cmitinued pn- 
severance in iniquity '. 

Turn, then, to your appointed labours, this very 
moment, you who are wasting precious hours within 
the pale of the vineyard of your Lord and Master 1 
Turn, at once, to the woric <^ your salvation I Turn, 
with all the powei^ you possess, to the cultWatimi 
of your own immortal spirits I Give yourselves Ufv 
with heart and hand, to the service of a Master wbo 
is bounteous beyond all human desert; and whi^ 
unlike all earthly masters, can supply vigour and 
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siMrit for the task which he enjoins 1 It maybe 
that the leaden hand of sloth lies heavy upon you. 
It may be that your powers Beem to be fettered, as 
by the potency of some &tal enchantment. It may 
be that the head is sick, and the heart faint; and 
that the heat and burden of the day are more than 
nature feels able to support. It may be that the 
weariness and painfulness of the preeent hour may 
have unbraced all your firmest resolves; and that 
the remembrance of the reward is too weak to rally 
your dispersed and retreating energies. It may b^ 
in short, that you have, tor the moment, neither ear, 
nor memory, nor understanding, for the averment of 
the Apostle, that " the sufierings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the g^ory 
that shall be revealed." All this may, indeed, be 
so. And yet, unless the death in trespasses and 
sins have invaded every region, and province, and 
strong-bold of the inward man ; unless, not only the 
right hand hath forgotten to toil, but the heart, a» 
it were, hath ceased to beat, and the life-blood to 
be warm ; — unless tbeie &tal signs have come on, 
the labourer must surely be able to call to mind, in 
the midst <^ his deadliest languor, that there is One 
who never fails to renew the strength of all who 
seek him with a deep and painful sense of their own 
infirmity. And so long aa he retains this one 
blessed recollection, so long is he in safety ; so long 
he has within him the principle, at least, of healtl) 
and vigour ; so long does there survive a hope that 
be may be enabled to spring forward to his task, and 
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to take hJB place amoi^ the trusty and unwearied 
servants of their Lord. Let him, therefore, em- 
brace and hdd fast this consoliiig thought. Let 
him lift up hia soul to that power from whom cometh 
all Btreogth and holiness ; and, behold, his eyes 
■hsll be opened, and his force shall return to him, 
and the spirit (^beaviaess and slumber shall depart 
firom him. He shall put on the garment of praise, 
and gird his loins with faithfulness and diligence, 
and finish his iqipointed labours with joy and thank- 
fulness of heart. 

Finally, let every one of us remember, that, 
whether we kk in the morning, or the meridian of 
our day, or whether our sun is beginning to decline, 
the eleventh hour may, to us, be close at hand. In 
the midst of life we are in death. The very next 
instant may summon us before the Lord of the Vine- 
yard. The young man, who is rejoicing in his youth, 
may be called to give an account of his work, long 
before the labourer whose temples are silvered, and 
whose bat^ is bowed beneath the burden of many 
years. Above all things, let us keep steadily in 
mmd, that, at the great day, " the Judge of all the 
earth shall do right;" and that, when that day 
arrives, all who have wilfully wrested and abused 
either this, or any other portion of his holy word, 
shall be driven out in nakedness and otntempt from 
their refuge of lies, and shall seek, in vab, to bide 
themselves from the truth, which they once per- 
verted or despised. 
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GOD TEMPTING ABRAHAM, AND ABRAHAM'S 
OBEDIENCE AND FAITH IN OFFERING 
ISAAC, CONSIDERED. 



Genesis, xxii. I, 2. 

It came to pan aflcr llute dUngi, Ihal God did tempt Jtbraham, 
and nod iBUo him, jIbraJum ; and ke taid, Sehold, hen I 
am. And he taid. Take jtow thy $o7i, thine tmfy vm^ ItaaCr 
u/uMi Hum lotat, and get t/tee tnto the land of Mniah ,• and 
offer lam titerefir a burnt-affering upon one of the nuuntoi'ii 
Oial I mil tell thee af. 

6rkat WW thy ^th, Abraham, and worthy in- 
deed weit thou Co bear the name and the honours 
of the &ther of the faithful I To bring thy son as 
an ofieriiig to the altar of the Lord, and there to lift 
up the knife to slay thy eon, thine only son, thine 
only son Isaac, whom thou lovedst, the child of thine 
and Sarah's age, the child of hope, the child of pro- 
mise, the child of God ; to bring that eon as a victim 
to the shrine of the Almighty, and there " to lay 
thine hand upon the lad " to take away his life ; in 
all this there was an evidence of such undeviating 
obedience to the commandment of Heaven, a testi- 
mony of such firm and unalterable tuth, as few of 
thy sons, however nearly resembling thee in these 
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excdlent gifU, have hiq^ily been cnlled upon to 
bear. It waa audi a trial to humui wisdom and to 
human feelings; it was auch a trial to religious 
principle and to parental tenderness : to shed the 
blood of him to whom thou hadst conununicated his 
being, seemed so to contravene the very radiments 
of the law of nature ; to cut off out of the land of 
the living him upon whom leated all the promises 
of blessing upon the human race, aeenaed so to 
render the accomplishment of those promises im- 
possible, that nothing but an irresistible convictJon 
of the reality of a commandment to do the deed — 
a commandment originating in Him whose will is law 
— could either have suggested, or sanctified, or car- 
ried thee through the scene. 

Thus far all agreed. That the trial of Abraham 
was difficult, beyond the difficulties to which men 
are subject in the txiansxy temptations of life, is 
universally allowed. But &om this pomt, the line 
of separation between the children of belief and the 
children of u^delity begins, and grows wider and 
wider at every step, as they proceed in the discus- 
sion of those principles, upon which the solution of 
the controversy must ultimately rest. 

The childrea of belief and of Abraham, tatdng fcH- 
an ensample the dependence of their ftre&ther 
upon the aimple and unadulterated word of God, be- 
lieve, upon the authwity of Moaea, that the patriardi 
acted upon a aure and ascertamed oommaadment 
Irom the Lord ; and therefore was justified in his 
awliil deed. They rest, in the second <^3ce, upon 
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the inspiradoii of St Paul, for their informatioii with 
regard to the motives by which the patriarch wai 
influenced to <ibedieace, and the means by which 
he reconciled the seeming contrariety of the two 
declarations he had receired ; namely, that Isaac 
should be slain tn aacrifice, and yet live to become 
the father of the pr omised seed. They hold it to 
be a fiuthliil saymg, that Abraham accounted God 
to be able to raise up his glain and offered son even 
from the dead ; and thus do they think that they 
remove from his mind every aji^dhengion of incoo- 
Biateocy between the commandment to sacrifice, and 
the promise to Ueas his aoo. Supported, lastly, by 
the united assertions of the prophet and the apostle, 
they maintain that because Abraham believed the 
power, and submitted himself meekly to the recog- 
nised will of God, his obedience in that iaith was 
rightly counted to him ibr ri^teousness in the eye 
of Eternal Merqr, though he was himself for, no 
doubt, from being perfect in personal righteousness, 
when weighed in the balance of impartial justice. 
For God, that chai^eth even the angels witii folly, 
must needs be supposed to have beheld enough of 
impurity and imperfection, even in the character of 
fiuthful Abraham, to have blotted him out for ever 
from the book of independent merit. 

These are the arguments of them that believe. 
The children of unbelief on the other hand, trusting 
to the conclusions of human reason, as drawn only 
from their own general principles of moral obligation, 
and their own philowphical systems of religious 
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taitht mamtaiii) that all these reasoniugB are feeble 
and inconclusive. Of the tendemesa of Abraham's 
heart, and of the piety of his intention, and of the 
stn^^le whidi there must have been in his mind 
between the sense of duty and desire, they express 
no positive or considerable degree of doubt. But 
they argue, that he ought to have allowed no mode 
of Divine communication to prevail over his better 
feelings, and bring him to the commission of what 
they deem a manifest act of paternal cruelty. That 
in Abraham's conduct we have a powerful example 
of the triumph of what was supposed to be the dic- 
tate of religious principle over the yearnings of 
nature and a parent's love, they admit. But they 
hold, at the same time, that the triumph was gained, 
rather by an easy credulity than a well-grounded 
belief, and that it is, coosequently, an example 
rather of an holy weakness of understanding, than a 
reasonable strength of ^ifa. No evidence, however 
dear, could, in their opinion, have justified any 
individual father upon earth in believing that a com- 
mandment to slay his own and his only son, pro- 
ceeded from the pitifiil Father of all in heaven ; or 
that his obedience, in consequence of that bcjie^ 
would be considered and received as ao acceptable 
service. Upon these considerations they conclude, 
that such a commandment is altogether unfit to find 
a place amongst the recorded dispensations of God to 
man, and sucli obedience equally undeserving of 
those repeated commendations with which it has 
been loaded both by propbets and t^ostles. They 
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would praiee the patriarch indeed, themadves't but 
with allowance and with judgment : aod because 
they think it alike incongruous for God to require, 
and man to perform, the rite of human sacrifice, they 
commend the motive, but condemn both the deed of 
Abraham, and tJie book of Genesis. 

In these remarks we have the substance of the 
whole objection against the credibility and propriety 
of the iact in its literal interpretation. The com- 
mandment to Abraham to oSei Isaac his son is 
censured, as unworthy of the holiness of God to 
give; unworthy of the wisdom of Abraham, as a 
man, to believe ; still more unworthy of his tender- 
ness and duty, as a father, to obey ; and, most of all, 
unworthy of being represented, as it is represented 
in Genesis, a* the cause of that pre-eminent bless- 
in|^ which God so solemnly pronounced up<»i the 
patriarch. 

1. If such, indeed, were a true representation of 
the case, I know not with what semblance of reason 
we could venture to recommend the writings of 
Moses or of St. Paul to the perusal and meditation 
of Chi^stiaas. But why is the command to be con- 
sidered unworthy of God to give ? Wlio are they 
that thus presume to determine the limits within 
which the will of the Almighty must move ; and 
what are the rules by which they pretend to judge 
of the propriety of his commands ? They are men, 
mere mortal and fallible men, who engage in this 
fearful responsibility, and their only ground of ail- 
ment is some seeming incongruity between the com* 

VOL. V. z 
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mand and what thejr are pleased to term " the eternal 
and immut^le fitnesi of thingg." Iliey tell us that 
the obligations of mondity ore " fbuilded in nature," 
that they are " antecedent to the consideratkHi of 
a Deity, and independent of any divine command."* 
Where theoriea like theie hove been once adopted 
into the mind ; where the will of the Creator is thus 
bound down within the narrow space prescrU>ed to 
it by the irreiiatible r^ulations of a pre-existing 
Nature, whose laws are assumed to have been made 
known with such certainty and fidness to man, that 
he cannot in any instance mistake the line of con- 
duct they proclaim as necessary to be pursued; 
where standards of morality like these are main- 
t^ed, it is easy to perceive that the Omnipotent 
himself cannot be allowed to step beyond the bounds 
assigned to him by his creatures, nor to establish 
a single ordinance which the moral philosof^er 
would deem inconsistent with his pre-established 
(pinions upon what, under similar circumstances, it 
would have been proper for a mere man to ordain. 
But we, who have been taught to reverence the 
Creator as at once the Lord and the Author of that 
nature towhich thecreed of these phnoBophists would 
place him in an entire and unavoidable subjection, 
can never consent to a doctrine whidi would rob 
him of his liberty, reduce his power, and hrii^ down 
the glories of bis Godhead to the same level with 
our own dependent insignificance and inability. We, 
who believe that the will of the Deity is botli the 
* Chubb's Que of Abraham. 
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origin and the criterion of what is morally right, 
and that he is the Lord, and not the lul^ect t^ the 
fitness of things and that the only invariable rate 
by which we can safely assume that he acta, is the 
happiness and welfare of the whole universe over 
whidi he presides ; we, who submit to the princi[deB 
of a moral philosophy like this, must freely and 
homUy confess, that there is no command which, 
anteced«it]y to a consideration of the particular 
^rcwnstances under which it is issued, and the pur< 
poses it is intended to serve, can be deddedly pro- 
nounced to be impossible for God to {pve. As a 
general propositioii, it is universally and undeniably 
true, that he never will at any time, or upon any 
occasion, require the obedience of an individual to 
that which may be absolutely inconsisteot with his 
own eternal welfore, or the general good of the uni- 
versal creation. But acknowledging, as we do, the 
wisdom of the I^ord, we must acknowledge also that 
there are many things which he may see to be 
ben^dal to the world, yet whose usefulness our 
igntnvnce ia unable to appreciate. Believing also, 
as we do, in the rannipoteuce of Jehovah, we cannot 
but believe, at the same time, that his power will 
ever superintend and control the consequences of 
those commands his holiness has uttered, and ob- 
viate the evils whidi would naturally have followed, 
had they been only the commandments of a being 
incapable of r^ulating the works and ways of men. 
It is in vun, therefore, for the deist to urge the im- 
possibility of the command to oSer Isaac having 
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proceeded from God, merely becuue it was a com- 
maod ibr a father ta alay his son. For if ever; 
precept which is an exception to a general law is to 
be r^arded as in ereiy instance demonstrating the 
immorality of the action required, we shall be com- 
pelled, upon the same pru]ci[de, to condemn all 
systems of humait legislation which authoiise the 
ministers of justice to shed hmuan blood, as guilty 
of sanctioning a violation of the commaodment 
against murder. But the real truth evidently is, 
that every precept must be viewed and judged with 
reference to every surrounding event, and every 
oomiected consideration. The propriety <h impro- 
priety, therefore, of this particular command to 
Abr^uua is to be eatimatecC not from its abstract 
nature, but from an examination into the situation 
in which the parties stood, and the various purposes 
which were intended to be served. 

2. Now in turning to this less abstruse and more 
profitable investigation, we shall find a variety of 
reasons which, whether they be aeparatdy or col- 
lectively weighed, are fidly sufficient to teach us the 
presumpticm of that sweeping censure with which 
the enemies of revelation have condemned the mode 
in which Abraham was so paiofiilly required to 
manifest his obedience to the will of Heaven. 

1. The first of these is, that, judging from the 
issue of the transaction, it is clearly to be inferred, 
that it never was the purpose of the Almigh^ that 
the command should be carried into actual execur 
tion. Abraham " came to the place which God had 
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told him of, and Abraham built an altar there, and 
laid the wood in order, and bound Isaac his soni and 
laid him on the altar upon the wood. And Abraham 
stretched forth his hand and took the knife to slay 
hia son." * Jn every thing he had obeyed the voice 
of the Lord, not only in the essential act which was 
prescribed, but in all the minuter particulars whidi 
were enjoined. He had taken " his son, his only 
Bon Isaac, whom he loved." He had journeyed into 
the appointed land; he had come to the roountam 
which God had told him of; and that, in the inten> 
tiona of hia heart, he had already offered up his son 
as a burnt-ofiering to the Lord, his uplifted hand is 
an irresistible proof. It is to mark this perfection in 
the patriarch's obedimce, and not merely in the 
simplicity of ancient narrative, that the eacred his- 
torian has so circumstantially related the particulars 
of the scene ; and it is to demonstrate to every suc- 
ceeding generation the fiill and complete submiaaion 
of Abraham to God's will, that the Father of Mercy 
had thus far withheld the interposition of his voice. 
But ell theae purposes were now answered. Scep- 
ticism itself could no longer doubt the patriarch's 
readiness to obey; and therefore it was that, at this 
awful moment, " the angel of the Lord called unto 
him out of heaven, and said, Lay not thine hand 
upon the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him : 
for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing that 
thou hast not withheld thy son, thme only son, from 
me." -f- The end was accomplished, the obedience 
■ Gen. xili. 9, 10. t Gen. iiii 11, IS. 
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■hown ; and the voice of the Holy One relieved the 
euspenae of his faithful Bervaat, and revealed to him 
the true object of a reijuisition so contrary to his ex- 
pectations, and feelingB, and hopes. 

2. Here, then, we are introduced to another re- 
marie, which may be urged in justification of this 
singular command. It was uttered to make trial of 
the disposition of him upon whtHn it was laid- " It 
came to pass, after these things, that God did tempt 
Abraham."" It was the last in the series of those 
memorable communications frtxa Heaven, by which 
his whole life had been so wonderfully marked, and in 
everyone of which he had uniformly conducted him- 
self as one who trusted not to his own understanding, 
nor guided tiimself by the dictates of his own passions 
and propensities, but leaned entirely and meekly 
upon the Lord. Already had he quitted his country, 
and bis kindred, and bis father's house, and g<»)e out, 
" not knowing whither he went f," in mere reliance 
up<m a promise of God, the fulfihnent of which he 
was never to be permitted po^onally to experience.^ 
Already had be relied upon the simple assurance of 
the Lord, and believed, though childless }, in the 
multitude of his seed, and the blessings they should 
inherit, and the land they should hereafter possess. 
Already had he not staggered at the deadness of faia 
own body, and of Sarah's womb, and was rewarded 
by the gift of a son in hu old age. || Yet " after aU 
these thmgs," after so many trials, and so many 

* Gen. xiiL 1. f Heb. li. B. \ Gen. ii. 13—17. 

{ Gen. lii. 14 — 18- i| Gen. xnii. 
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triumphs, after having been ^mei and praised in bo 
many Tarioug and difficult scenes, after having talked 
with God, and entertained the angels, and interceded 
successfully with the world's just Judge*, it still 
pleased the IaxA. to add one other temptation, before 
he should finally and irrevocably confirm to his per- 
Boaandhisposteritythegreat glory of becoming the 
blessmg of alt the nations of the earth. That trial 
is the sul^ect of our argument, and it consisted in a 
command of all others the most arduous for afather's 
tenderness to pass llirough unblamed — a command 
to offer up his -only too. To those who oppose the 
propriety of die drcumstance, the trial appears at 
once to have been both cruel and needless ; and we 
teadiiy allow that had it been proposed to any ordi- 
nary individual, or as a mode (£ informing the Deity 
himself of the disposition and feelings of this eminent 
believer, it would have been perh^s unnecessarily 
rigid, and mote than mercifiilly severe. But he was 
no ccmuDon individual from whom so peculiar a 
demonstration of submission was required. He was 
a being to be selected and separated fiom mankind 
as the friend of God ; and to him, and to his posterity 
for his sake, were to be confirmed the best temporal 
and spiritual promises of the Most High. Hence it 
became necessary tiiat every succeeding generation 
should feel thoroughly convinced that he, for whom 
■o much was to be done, was worthy of the distiac- 
^on be received; and satis&ctorily to establi^ 
bis title to this praise, no trial, however arduoas> 
* Oan. xtiii. 
z 4 
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can be imagined too severe. For with all the' 
difficulty which atteoded the cominand, and all the! 
reluctance whidi Abraham, as a &ther, must hartf 
experienced in fonning the resolution of obedience, 
we still hear men murmuring at the choice of his 
descendants as God's peculiar people, and condemit- 
ing the mercy of the Almighty as exceeding the 
limitB of legitimate fiwour. What then would have 
been the vitdence of their censures, had the tempta- 
tion of the patriarch been simple and mild, and had 
his obedience been less painfully called forth, it wilt 
be easy for any one to conceive. Had there been 
nothing that was uncommon in the trial to whidi I>e 
was exposed, men would have justly wondered at 
the greatness of those extraordinary blessings he 
obtained, and judged the measure of his reward to 
have been infinitely disproportion ed to die merit of 
his ^th. Instead of urging upon us, as they now 
do, the nature of the command as one it was impos* 
sible to obey, they would have declared that, seeing 
neither any singularity b his obedience, nor any su- 
periority in his faith, they could not but deem the 
preference he received to have been arbitrary and 
unreasonable, founded upon no pre-eminent merit, 
and conferred upon a being distinguished by no 
virtue beyond his brethren around. In a word, had 
Abraham been commanded only to bring the " calves 
of his lips," andnot the fruit of his loins; or had he 
been required to offer up mly the sacrifice of a 
broken saA a contrite heart, and not the sacrifice of 
his only and his beloved son, we should have been 
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at a loRs to explain, or, at least, we should have 
been able but very inadequately to account ibr, that 
unabated kindncEs, and those perpetual mercies, 
which his children were so long permitted to enjoy, 
amidst all their desertions of God's service, and all 
their violation of his laws. Every particle dimi- 
nished from the severity of Abraham's temptation 
would have rendered it more cUfficult for believers 
to vindicate the fevour which God showed to him in 
his posterity. 

Such are the reasons which induce us to think that 
the command to offer Isaac as a bumt'Offering to the 
Lord was not unworthy of the wisdom of the holi- 
ness of that Lord to give. His wisdom is vindicated, 
because, as Abraham was to be made the channel of 
irrevocable blessings, and exceeding great and pre* 
cious promises to mankind, it was expedient that 
his obedience should be both most arduous in its 
nature, and most signal in its display ; in order that 
mankind might have no reasonable cause for arraign- 
ing the justice of the glorious reward which his 
obedience obtained. The holiness of God is also 
sufficiently vindicated from any accusation of cruelty 
in the peculiar command which he selected for this 
purpose, because it is evident from the issue, that it 
was never his intention that it should be carried 
into actual execution. God gave the command to 
try Abraham, because for the satis&ction of future 
generations it was most necessary that he should be 
most severely tried ; and he withheld from him to 
the last his determination to prevent the fulfilment 
of the command, because it was equally necessary 
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fi>r lu to know, that the trial watb truth and realitj:, 
and not in semblance and imagination alone. 

These are concliuioas deduced from the narrative 
ofMoMt; and here we might atop the progresBof 
our enquiriesi content with the light they afford. 
But the dispenaalioo of the goapel, under which we 
have the h^pineu to live, contributes so niany ad- 
ditional omsiderations to elucidate the reason why 
this mode of trial in particular was chosen, that, 
however fiuniliarly they may be known, we cannot 
be permitted to leave the subject incomplete by 
their omission. 

S. We may remark, then, as a third method of 
establishing the propriety of this command, that 
there is such a remarkable resemblance between 
the drcumstauces which accompanied the offering 
up of Isaac, and those which are related of the cru- 
ciSxion of Christ, that we are naturally and almost 
unavoidably led to r^ard them as intraded to be 
the type and antitype of each other. Each indi- 
vidual concerned was an only and a beloved son of 
his father. Each was doomed by his &ther to be 
made a sacrifice. Each bore upon his own shoulders 
the wood apaa which he was to suffer. Bach wil- 
lingly gave up the life be was required to resign, 
and " as a sheep before her shearers is dmnb, so 
opened he not his mouth." Each was counted dead 
in the sight of men, yet each was raised again, and 
returned unto those he had left. Each was the 
heir of the promise by descent, and to each the 
promise has been fulfilled. The seed of each has 
been " multiplied as the start of heaven, and as the 
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sand which U upon the aea-Bhore, and m their seed 
have all the nations of the earth been blesaed." It 
is impossible to consider these resemblances, and 
not to perceive how strictly they correspond with 
each other. What then could be more proper or 
wise, than that God should choose that particular 
mode of trial for the patriarch, which, whilst by its 
severity it proved to every succeeding generation 
the readiness and the fulness of his obedience and 
faith, would at the same time, by its nature, have a 
direct tendency to coDTince those who mi^t live 
after the MeBsiah had appeared and suffered, that 
both the manner of bis appearance and sufferings 
had been thus typified and foreseen ? This pre- 
figuration, then, of the sacrifice of Christ, which may 
be so disdnctly and decidedly recognised in the 
offering up of Isaac to the Lord, and which could 
not have been unknown to the omniscience of Him 
who gave the command, would seem, when added 
to the other considerations we have urged, to ac- 
coimt not only toi the severity of the du^ which 
was required from Abraham, but almost for every 
circumstance by which it was accompanied and 
marked. As a type of the Messiah, the command 
to offer Isaac was most fit to be selected. 

Enough, I trust, has now been said to justify the 
ways of God to man, and to show that this com- 
mand was not imwortiiy of the holiness of God to 
give. But it still remains for us to justify the 
obedience of man to God. We have still to show 
how Abraham, to whom some of the points upon 
which we have dwelt must have been unknown. 
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could yet perceive that the cominand was one 
which it was neither unworthy of his reason as a 
man to believe, nor of his tendemeBS aa a fedier 
to obey. This, therefore, must be the subject of a 
following lecture. 

In the mean time, I would most earnestly exhort 
all, and especially tJiose who are entering upon 
the investigations of moral philosophy, to be pe« 
culiarly jealous of the nature of those principles 
which they allow to become the fundamental prin- 
ciples of thdr acts or judgment Virtue consists in 
obedience to the known wilJ of God, and in nothing 
else. It may be right enough for those who have 
no revelation of the Divine will, to resort to those 
probable rules of right which reason propounds ; 
and it is always our bounden duty to reject every 
pretended revelation which lays down such general 
precepts for the r^^lation of our conduct in life, 
as contradict the feelbgs of nature and of con- 
science. It is upon this ground that we fbarlessly 
reject the scriptures of the Mahometan,' because, 
whilst they are unsupported by any solid external 
proof, they are internally condemned by the evi- 
dence of a variety of ceremonial and moral precepts, 
whose immediate effect, if carried into universal 
practice, would be to destroy, instead of promoting, 
the happiness of mankind. But where the truA 
and divinity of a religion, like that of the gospel to 
which we bow, is sanctioned by almost every kind 
of testimony which imagination could desire, and 
where its statutes and its ordinances are altogether 
merciful, and holy, and eight, we should never 
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permit such a compact and solid body of external 
and internal proof to be borne down by the diffi- 
culty we may experience in explaining the pro- 
priety of a particular command to some particular 
individual, which was never intended to be made a 
guide or an eiiample to others. Here it will be 
right to remember man's weakness and ignonince ; 
and here it will be right to reverence God's with 
dom and power. But those who have already em- 
braced BOtne invariaUe d^nidon of ri^t and wroi^, 
can never be in a capadty to act thus. Whether 
their standard be laid in the general consequences 
of actions which they cannot always appreciate, or 
in the eternal fitness of things, which they seldom, 
if ever, understand, or in some supposed natural 
obligations of morality antecedent to every con- 
sideration of a Deity and his will ; by whichever of 
these philosophical rules they presume universally 
to judge of the operations and commands of Goc^ 
it is more than possible that they may often judge 
foolishly, and censure m vain. Doubtless the Al- 
mighty can never really violate one sii^le principle 
which philosophy approves; but it is mot unrea- 
sonable to allow, that there may be cases, especially 
in the brief histories of more ancient ages, where 
we may err in the application of the correctest 
principles. Abore all, therefore, it becomes ub, in 
the outset of life, to be cautions in the admission of 
such universal principles as, if once imbibed into 
the mind as the infallible criteria of things human 
and divine, may lead us to reject even our religioD) 
and reprove even our God. 
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GOD TSnPTING ABRAHAU, AND ABRAHAM'S 
OBEDIENCE AND FAITH IN OFFERING 
ISAAC, CONSIDERED. 



Hbb. xL 17, 18, la 

By faHh ^brahani, when ht mu tried, ^ertd up Itaac 1 and ie 
that had neeaed the pnmiiet offered tip hit onfy-b^ttttTi wn, 
of ahum it m<e ndd, TbK in Iiaae (toZf thy Kid be calkdi 
aecouHliag that Gad uoj able to note lam up, eten Jiwn tie 
dead I from vAenee aiio he received him ia a^figitre. 

To contemplate things &irly, and to fonn a correct 
and unobjectionable opinion, especially when the 
morality of human actions ia ccmcerned, it is necea- 
sary to view the subject not merely according to its 
abstract qualities, but also in its actual relations. 
For as every general principle is susceptible of s 
variety of limitations, we know not in i^hat manner, 
or to what extent, that particular principle which is 
involved in our enquiry ought to be modified, until we 
have examined it in its bearings upon the question 
in which we are engaged. 

Pursuing thiB course iji the preceding lecture, we 
arrived at a conclusion directly the reverse of that 
which the deist has embraced, upon the command 
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by which Abraham was required to offer up tuB only 
son. We sair, from the iwue of the traiuactioD, that 
it never was the purpose of the Most High that the 
sacrifice of a human being should be carried into 
actual execution. We aawi from the narrative of 
Moses, that the primaiy object of the command was 
to try the patriarch in the severest manner ; and 
fix>m a comparisoD of the circumstances of the trans- 
action with the crucifixioD of Christ, we were un- 
avoidably led to suppose that a secondary and not 
less important object was, to prove to diose who 
should live under the gospel dispensation, that this 
great event had been typified, and consequently both 
foreseen and fore-ordained. The inference which 
we ultimately drew frvm these considerations was a 
vindication of the propriety of the command, as one 
which never could be unworthy of being given by 
that omniscient God, before whose eye every benefit 
and consequence which would result from it must 
have been completely revealed. 

But there is not one of these observations which 
Abraham could have dis^ctly made for himself, 
before he had obeyed the injunction of the Lord, 
and " stretched forth his hand to slay his son." That 
his obedience and faith were in reality most severely 
tried, he would inevitably feel ; but he could have 
no certain knowledge that the command was in- 
tended mtfy as a trial, nor could he be at all airar^ 
that what was so solemnly required and drcumstan- 
tially directed, would be so suddenly interrupted in 
its progress by the interposition of the heavenly 
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Toice^ He could bme Iktle hope tbat the comnaad 
would be recalled ; and Mill less cut he be imegined 
to bare bad tbat clear insight into its connection 
with the death of the Measiah, which, in these iMra 
ages, we lo joyfully recognise. When, therefivei 
we proceed, aa is the purpose of the pieeent dia- 
course, to show the prtqiriety of his obedience to 
the words he had heard, we must reascHi ei^er 
from priDci|des altogether diluent, or, at least, very 
differently modified, from those which have been 
hitherto the foundAtion of our argument. I mark 
this distioctum the more cazeAiUy, because the con- 
fiiBion which has [vevailed, from the want of a due 
■^MraticHi between the different objecdons which 
may he made to this incident, and the different 
modes in which they are to be answered, has been 
one great cause of the failure of divines in pro- 
ducing the cxinviction they desired. The propriety 
of giving the command, and the propriety of obey- 
ing it, are two separate propositions, and whenever 
they are confi>unded together in our enquiries, nei- 
ther will our ideag be clear, nor our a^uments con- 
duatTe. 

Now, in endeavauriag to ascertain what might be 
the considerations which influenced the patriarch to 
an act of such painfid obedience, we may lay it down 
as an admitted principle, that he was fiiUy authorised 
to fulfil both this and every other command, how- 
ever repugnant to his feelings and thoughts^ pro- 
vided he could be satisfactorily assured that it really 
proceeded out of the mouth of God. God is the 
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universal and aD-mi^ty Governor of the vorld. By 
his wisdom all poasibililieB are foreseen, and by his 
jwwer alt events are regulated. To every one, 
therefbre, who acknowledges that the Lord is King, 
and that he ruleth irresistibly over the affairs of 
men, and who believes, at the same time, that his 
mercy is over all his works, and that justice and 
righteousness are the habitation of his seat : to eveiy 
one who thus thinks of the Deity, it must be evident 
that he has but to know the will of God in order to 
fulfil it. Such unquestionably was the faith of 
Abraham. Looking up to the Holy One that in- 
hebiteth eternity, as tiie mighty, but yet merdfiil 
Father of his creatures upon earth, he deemed that 
what he had called him to perform must be right to 
perfomt, and could be intended fi>r nothing but 
kindness in reality, however harsh m its apparent 
tendency. What then were the grounds of Abra- 
ham's conviction upon these points? How knew 
he that it was indeed the Lord who had spoken F 
How coutd he reconcile the seeming inconsistency 
between the previous promise and the present com- 
mand ; or persuade himself that he with whom 
" there is neither variableness, nor shadow of tum> 
ing," could require him to violate the prohibition of 
shedding human blood 7 These are the questions 
we. are to answer, and in order to give them a full 
and a &ir consideration, it will be expedient to ex- 
amine, first, the external, and, secondly, the internal 
evidences of the divine origin of the command to 
Abraham. For the only true way of preserving the 

VOL. V. A A 
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impartiality of the reBSOoing powers, and guarding 
against a precipitate or erroneous judgment upon 
any disputed point, ia never to enter into any minute 
mvestigation of its nature and propriety, until we 
have, first of all, given a due attention to its positive 
and external {Hoof. When the Ibrce of the latter 
has been once correctly appreciated, we shall th^i 
be able to perceive what is the degree of moderatioo 
or boldness with which we may examine its internal 
fitness and consistency. 

I. In the first place, then, we may obserre, with 
regard to the external evidences of the divine origin 
f the command, that it is absolutely inconceivable 
bow Abraham could for a moment be deceived or in 
doubt. Familiarised for the q>ace of cDore than 
twenty years to a series of successive conunimica- 
tions with a Being who claimed to himself die inef- 
fiible name and the awful attributes of Jehovah, he 
could not possibly be ignorant of the form and man- 
ner of his ^pearance. One professing to be the 
Lord had originally commanded him to quit his na- 
tive country, and his father's land, and had promised 
him the land of Canaan for the possession of his 
posterity.' One professing to be the same Lord 
had established with him an everlasting covenant, 
and instituted the right of circumcision as its sign.! 
In the plains of Mature % had the same Lord ap- 
peared unto him, and talked with him of Sodom and 
Gomorrah's wickedness, and told him of Sodom and 

• Gen. xii. sod »iii. f Gen. mii. ( Gen. mm. 
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Gomorrah's deBtruction. The promiges of a blessii^ to 
hia aeed, and of se«d from Sai^, the commandmeiit 
to leave Hagar to her fate*, and to offer up Isaac his 
BOn, were all pronounced in the name of the same 
God, and obeyed by Abraham as proceedmg from 
the same au^ority. Afler such various and re- 
peated intercoivse with this mysterious personage, 
and after having hewd hie words upon so many dif- 
ferent occasions, his must have been a treacherous 
memory indeed, if it could not recollect the sound of 
the voice which had so otlen directed his actions, 
and controUed his thoughts ; and his must have been 
a weak and unsound judgment indeed, if it could 
not distinguish between the signs of a real and a 
oretended communication from his frequent coun- 
sellor. But not only was Abraham, by the constant 
recurrence of these interviews with this awful Being, 
enabled to recognise his features, and perceive his 
footsteps ; but he was also in a c^>acity to conclude, 
without hesitation and doubt, that they were the foot- 
steps and features of the all-powerful, all-merciful, 
and all-righteous Jehovah himself. For the son 
iriiich this Lord had declared that Sarah should con- 
ceive, his power had enabled her to bring forth in her 
old age. The judgment which he had pronounced 
upon the lustful cities of the plun, his righteousness 
had executed before the morning's dawn ; and the 
support and kindness whic^ he had promised to the 
hated Hagar, his mercy had fulfilled, even in the 
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wildemeBs, and without delay. All b!s words had 
been accomplished, all his predictions verified, as Jar 
as the time and opportunity would permit ;aad amidst 
BO many wise and wonderful works, it would have 
been most strange had Abraham imagined the Being 
with whom he conversed to be any other than that 
mighty King, whose vengeance is upon the wings of 
the wind, and who maketh his ministers a flaming 
fire ; who turneth tlie standing water into a wQder- 
ness, and calleth for water-springs out of a dry 
ground ; who maketh also the barren woman to keep 
house, and to be a joyful mother of children. Where 
testimonies like these had been given, it is clear that 
he could be doubtful neither with regard to the 
identity, nor the nature of Him, who had demanded 
the sacrifice of his son, so far at least as the external 
evidences were concerned. Had the command there- 
fore been merely of an ordinary kind, it is clear that 
no one would, for a moment, have imagined that 
Abraham was deceived in supposing that it was God 
himself who had spoken. He had Bu£Bcient proof 
both of the person and power of the speaker, to pre- 
clude every probability of error. Whether that 
probability of error was in any degree affected by 
the extraordinary nature of what he was required to 
perform ; whether the internal unfitness and impro- 
priety of the command to sacrifice his son, were not 
sufficient to counterbalance every external argument 
in favour of its divine origin, is what we are called 
upon, in the second place, to investigate. 

II. Now, it must necessarily be allowed, that 
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niierever a command is absolutely immoral, and al- 
together unworthy of being either enjoined or per- 
forraed, there is no degree of external evidence 
which can outweigh the internal presumption against 
its divinity, or give us any reasonable satisfaction 
that it came from God. But before we venture to 
pronounce upon the immorality of a command, it 
may become us not only to consider well tfae relation 
in which it stands to each connected being and 
event, but also to examine with the utmost diligence 
whether we are acquainted with the whole circum- 
stances of the case, and whether there be not reason 
to suspect that the Deity may have been influenced by 
motives unknown or incomprehensible to our limited 
understandings. In every instance this is our duty 
as dependent and created beings ; and the diffidence 
with which we pronounce our judgment ought al- 
ways to be proportioned to the weight of the exter- 
nal evidence. It were most unnatural to suppose, 
that-God would ever allow the positive proofs of any 
revelation to amount to so high a degree of assur- 
ance as to be incapable of bemg rationally rejected, 
were that revelation itself essentially repugnant to 
his will. Wherever, therefore, the external evi- 
dence of a divine revelation or command is found 
to be of such an irresistible nature that, when taken 
alone, it would bear down every prejudice of unbe- 
lief, there we may ^rly presume that the command 
did most probably proceed trom God ; and in conse- 
quence of that probability, we ought to be particu- 
larly jealous in the prosecution of our reasonings into 
A A S 
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its intenia] credibility. We ought to raake every 
admissible allowaace, and try every possible suf^to- 
sition by which it may be recondled to our pre- 
estabtished opinions. Since then, we have ah^ady 
found how Btroi^ and irresistible must have sip- 
peared to Abraham the external marks of the divine 
origin of the command to ofier up his ion, it is 
evident, that in estimating its moral propriety) we 
are bound to be peculiarly diffident in our conclu- 
sions, and authorised to give its full weight to every 
consideration which he mi^t adopt to justify his 
obedience. 

1. The first difficulty, then, which the patriarch 
would feel would be this, that the command required 
a sacrifice of blood : and the first consideratioa 
which mi^t tend to ranove this difficulty, would 
be the reflection, that sacrifices of blood had already 
been approved by the Deity in some of the roost 
memorable instances) and some of the most hdy in- 
dividuals whom the world hod ever seen. In a sa- 
crifice of blood had Abel been accepted, and throi^h 
a sacrifice of blood had Noah obtained a renewal erf' the 
blessings and covenant of God. To Abrahun himself 
also had a sacrifice of blood been already appointed as 
a means of assuring him of the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises which he had received. " Whereby ahall I 
know diat I shall inherit this Iwd?" said Abraham 
unto the Lord God.* And the Lord God "sud unto 
him. Take me an heifer of three years old, and a 
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she-goat of three years old, and a ram of three years 
old, and a turtle-dove and a young pigeon. And he 
took unto him all these. And it came to pass, that 
when the sun nent down and it was dark, behold a 
emoking furnace, and a bumbg lamp that passed 
between those pieces. And in the same day the 
Lord made a covenant with Abraham, saying. Unto 
thy Beed have I given this land from the river of 
Egypt unto the great river, ihe river Eu]rfirates." 
Thus had God enjoined upon him the privation of 
animal life, as a religious service, and thus had his 
obedience been rewarded by the miraculous accept- 
ance of his sacrifice, and a solemn repetition of the 
temporal blessings he desired, and an additional 
confirmation of the covenant of the Almi^ty with 
his seed. Why, then, should he not suppose that 
God might now also require from him a similar but 
still more awJUl sacrifice of blood, as die last testi- 
mony of submission to his will, and a fin^ prelimi- 
nary to some still more extensive blessings, and 
some still better covenant? Human and animal 
life are alike at the disposal of their almighty Maker, 
and he has the same authority over both, and can 
with equal justice make the thunders of heaven, or 
the sons of Adam, the mstruments of his wisdom 
and power. Human and animal life are also alike 
by nature withdrawn from the sword of man ; and. 
without an express or implied permission firom the 
Lord, we should have no more right to lift our hand 
against the firstlings of our flocks, than agdnst the 
fiiiit of the womb. Why, then, should Abraham 
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coii«der it m impossible for God to require this 
latter also as veil as the former service from his 
serrant 7 In his awn ine&ble kmdness, God had 
promised that in the patriardi, and in hie son, 
should all the nations of the earth be Uesied; but 
in his own ine&ble wisdom he had withheld from 
him all knowledge as to the means by which that 
blessing was to be communicated to the world. 
What were the actitma they were to perform, what 
the trials they were to undergo, and what the pains 
or the sufferings they were to endurei had never 
been dearly either intimated (a revealed. The per- 
formance, then, of this very command to sacrifice 
his only and hia beloved son, might, perhaps, be the 
very condition upon which the accomplishment ctf 
this universal blessing to mankind had been suspends 
ed by Heaven. Had there been any difference in 
the manner in which the command had been uttered, 
to induce him even to suspect that it did not proceed 
from the same source with the previous promises, 
then, indeed, the singularity and severity of the trial 
might have justified him in refusing to fulfil its pain- 
iiil duties. But we have seen that both the promise 
and the command proceeded from the same Being, 
and were uttered by the same voice, and that this 
voice was the voice of the great Jehovah himself. 
The same testimony of hie senses, the same conclu- 
sions of'his reason, and the same lesums of long and 
repeated experience which confinned to the patri- 
arch the divine origin of the one, confirmed to him 
also the divine origin of the other. If, therefore, he 
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had refuaed to believe and obey the command, fae 
must have begun at the same time to doubt and d)8- 
beliere the promise he had received, and, suspecting 
one by one the truth of al! hia preceding rerelations, 
have been led at length to suppose, what is the most 
unnatural of all suppositions, that the wise and mei> 
ciftU Governor of the world had permitted one of 
Uie most feithiul of his worebippers to be deceived 
throu^ the whole course of big life by a series of 
apparent divine communications, the strength of 
whose evidence it would have been irrational to re- 
sist. Since, then, the external proofi of the divine 
(H-igin of the command were not only convincing, ' 
but the very same which had acctunpanied so many 
undoubted revelations of tbe Alm^hty to Abraham, 
and since it was possible that the happiness of the 
whole human race might, in the counsels of the 
Most High, have been connected with the sacrifice 
of Isaac, Abraham was evidently justified byielding 
to those proois, notwithstanding the repugnance be- 
tween this particular command and God's general 
laws. For where the wel&re of the world is in- 
volved, the life of any single individual may most 
fitly be demanded as the equivalent. 

Here, then, we have the reasons which mi^t in- 
duce the piety of the patriarch to o&r up even a 
sacrifice of human blood. He knew not the whole 
of the case, and was therefore bound in humili^ 
and &ith to be guided by the external evidence, 
and not presumptuously to set up the conclusiiHiB 
f£ his ignorance as an indisputable criterion of the 
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fitness of the sacrifice required. The a^umeDtSt 
however, which then prev&iled with him can tterer 
again be permitted to prevail with any odier indi- 
vidual. Since the days of Abraham, the wickedness 
of mankind, and the interested cruelty of iddatroua 
priests, have deluged the altars of their horrid deities 
with such a profusion of human blood, that it has 
pleased the Almi^^ expressly and unequivocally 
to forbid the repetitioa of the rite, upon any future 
occasion at under any possible pretence. " Every 
abomination to the Lord «4iich he hateth had the 
Canaaoites done unto tbeir gods ; ttx even their sons 
end their daughters had they burnt in the fire to 
their gods."* Such was the iniquity of tbeir gene- 
ral worship ; and to prevent for ever the encourage- 
ment of the rite, and separate the service of the 
true God from the depraved institutions of idolatry, 
Moses was commanded most solemnly to enjoin the 
Israelites to take heed unto thnnselves, and " not 
do so unto the Lord their God." By that injunc- 
tioa, therefore, we, and all to whom the oracles of 
God may hereafter be intrusted, are stili, and must 
for ever, be bound. The sacrifice of a human being, 
however attested, can never be either rationally be- 
lieved or innoceutly obeyed by us ; not, however, so 
much because it is contrary to our reason to sup- 
pose it passible to require it, but because it is in 
direct contradiction to a preceding revelation of the 
will of Heaven, and, therefore, we are sure that it 
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never will be required. But before the trial of 
Abraham by the command ta ofier up his son, it 
was not BO. We hare no record whatever to lead UB 
to suppose that M(^och and his horrid rites had ever 
at that time been practised, or even known. Nor if 
there the smallest vestige of any previous declara* 
tion from God himseU* upon the subject. The corn* 
mand to offer up his son came not, therefore, to 
Abraham, as it would to any Christian father, in 
the shape of a command to do that which had been 
pro&ned to the service of idols, and prohibited by 
tbe word of God: but it came to him as an awful 
and mysterious novelty, a revelatitra whose reasons 
were too lofty for him to ucdCTitand, but whose 
evidence was too indisputable for his humility to 
resist. Such ore the grounds upon which, whilst we 
vindicate the obedience of the patriarch himselfi 
we would fmiiid the obedience of any other iiidivi- 
dual, and prevent superstition from encouraging itself 
in the practice of any frivcdous or inhmnan rites. 
And this distinction it is most necessary to observe, 
because llie strongest objections of the Deist are 
founded upon the implied sanctioD which they sup- 
pose the exani[^ of Abraham to afford to the delu- 
sions of mistaken piety in deviating from the com- 
mandments of the moral law. 

2. We have now shown what was the strength of 
that evidence which induced Abraham to believe 
that God had qx>ken to him, and by what arguments 
he might have been convinced that it was not im- 
possible for Gad to require irom him a human sacri- 
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fice. But there still remaini another difficulty to be 
removed. Those very promisest tor the iulfilment 
of which we suppose that Abraham might have 
imaged the sacrifice of his son to be the afqiomted 
means, were, apparently at least, in direct contra- 
diction to such an idea. For Isaac had not onlj 
been declared to be that seed in whom " all the 
faniDies of the earth were to he blessed ;" but it bad 
also been promised diat Sarah should be " a mother 
of nations," and that " kings of people should be of 
her." Yet, b^des Isaac, Sarah had no other diild ; 
and Isaac as yet had neither wife nor son. Where, 
then, if Isaac was offered up unto the TautA, would 
be the fulfilment of this pan of the promise to Sarah's 
seed? This is the difficult, and we hare the 
answer to it in the words of St. Paul. Ahraham 
"■ accounted that God was able to raise up Isaac 
«ven from the dead; from whence also he received 
him in a figure." In a figure Isaac had indeed been 
received Irinn the dead, when begotten by him, 
whose strength through age had become weakness, 
and bom of her whose womb had been ^ut up even 
from her very youth. Yet even under all those dis- 
couragements, Abraham* " staggered not at the pro- 
mise of God Uirough unbdtef ;" but, being strong in 
taith, "considered not his own body now dead, 
neither yet the deaduess of Sarah's womb." ETen 
" against hope he believed in hope ; and being fully 
perauaded that what God had promised he was able 

* See Rom. chap. i*. 
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to perform," the performance of the promise re- 
warded his confidence, and the birth of Isaac, when 
nature and enpectation were almost gone, gave new 
vigour to his &ith, and prepared him for the endur- 
ance of still greater trials, lliose trials came with 
the command to offer up that scm. But the belief 
in God's power, which his reason suggested, and his 
experience had confirmed, he again called into exer- 
cise for his support, and his faitii was again recom- 
pensed by receiving his son in a figure once more 
from the dead, when, having " stretched forth his 
hand to take the knife," his arm was stayed by a 
voice from heaven, and Isaac restored to that life 
which, in t&\ human estimation, was for ever gone. 
This, notwithstanding the apparent oppositbn be- 
tween the promise and the command, is the manner 
in which his obedience may be rationally explained, 
nor is it an explanation which rests merely upon the 
authority and inspiration of St. Paul. It is implied 
in the very words of Abraham hhnself when about 
to fulfil the heavenly command. "Tarry ye here," 
said he to the young men who accompanied him, 
" and I and the lad will go yonder and worship, and 
come again to you." These were not idle and un- 
meaning words, nor was this a moment in which a 
man so holy would have spoken what he did not 
fed. They were the true and solemn represent- 
ations of his thoughts and hopes, and they express, 
in terms which cannot reasonably be misunderstood, 
his &ith in God's power, and his trust in his will to 
end^le them, after having fulfilled the appointed 
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sacrifice, to come again unto those tliey had left. 
They prove, as clearly as could be expected, that 
Abraham " accounted that God was aUe to nuse up 
his son even from the dead," and thus justify both 
the opinion which has been attributed to him by 
St. Paul, and his own obedience, in consequence of 
that (qiinion, to the divine comnumd. 

Such, then, are the reasonings by which we con- 
ceive that Abraham may be shown to have acted in 
wisdom as well as faith, when believing the divine 
origin of the couunand he lud received, and obeying 
it even thoughitwasacommand tooffer upahuman 
victim, the child of promise, and bis own only son. 
The external evidence in its favour was such as in 
any ordinary case it would have been impossible to 
resist; whilst the internal evidence agunst its fitness 
was not sudi as to a &ithful and an humble mind 
would render it impossible to reconcile it to the wis- 
dom and mercy of the Deity. It was exactly, there- 
fore, that species of revelation in which a pious 
disposition and a rational faith would be justified in 
allowing the external evidence to preponderate over 
the difficulties. For difficulties no doubt, with all 
his piety, and all bis faith, Abraham must still have 
experienced in submitting to an act of obedience so 
singularly painful and severe ; and strange would it 
have been had it been otherwise. If the last duty 
of his long and holy life, if the final trial of his reli- 
ance on God's mercy and power, had contained 
nothing to which the infidel could object, and no- 
thing upon which the believer could hesitate ; if it 
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